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Limiting Output 
Of Petroleum by 


National Program 


Lead | 





Industry’s Problems 
To Discussion of Federal, | 
State and Private Control 
Of Production 


President Requests 
Action by Governors | 





House Measure Would Permit 
Creation of Joint Federal 
And Interstate Board for| 
Oil and Gas Conservation 





Suggestions of a national plan for pro- | 
duction of oil and the prevention of waste | 
have turned upon three methods of ap- 
proach: First, a proposal for voluntary 
action by the industry on a national 
scale; second, a proposal for Federal regu- 
lation; third, a proposal for interstate! 
cooperation. al 

In considering the first proposal, it 
has been found that, assuming a unani-) 
mous will to agree, the anti-trust laws 
apparently present an obstacle. In 1929 
the American Petroleum Institute’s ten- 
tative plan for curtailment to the 1928 | 
level and allocation of production among} 
countries of the world in approximately | 
the 1928 ratio, when brought before the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, en-| 
countered there the Attorney General’s) 
warnings of litigation under the anti- | 
trust laws. 





State Legislation | 


The proposal for Federal control has | 
frequently been advanced and the con- 
stitutionality of such legislation frequently 
questioned. Furthermore, it has been con- 
tended that this would result in the scrap- 
ping of the system of State control which 
has been in process of formation during | 
the last 17 years. oon 

More than 20 States have enacted legis- 
lation of a type which distinguishes the 
oii industry from every other natural-re- | 
source industry. These laws cover such 
points as the blowing of gas to the air con- 

| 





trol of gas-oil ratios, prohibition of “co- 
nomic waste,” restriction of production 
methods, .proration of oil and gas, the 
“common purchase,” of oil, authorization 
of the unit operation of ‘an oil pool, requir- 
ing the ratable taking from competing 
fields, etc. 
Wasteful Production 


State legislation has resulted from an 
attempt to eliminate two artificial fac- 
tors—the impulse toward wasteful pro- 
duction occasioned,’ first, by prevailing 
theories of ownership of oil and gas and, 
second, by the abnormally low production 
costs of wasteful flush fields. ; 

Recommendations for Federal regulation 
of oil and gas transportation in interstate 
commerce were made in a report approved 
by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce near the close of 
the 72d Congress. This report (H. Rep. 
2192, 72d Congress) was made following 
an investigation of pipe lines in interstate 
commerce, under authority of a resolution 
(H. Res. 59, 72d Congress, first session) to 
investigate control and capital interests of 
public utility corporations other than rail- | 


yoads. The investigation was made by Dr. | 
Walter M. W. Splawn. It was recom- 
mended: 


Interstate Regulation | 


(1) That the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission consider its powers under present | 
law to regulate oil pipe line transportation | 
rates, in connection with its power to re- 
quire storage at a reasonable rate with aj 
view to determining what, if any, relief | 
is possible to the small operators who do | 
not own transportation or storage fa- 
cilities. 

(2) That interstate transportation of gas 
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Protection of Secret 
Federal Documents | 


Bill Passed by House Criticized 
As Lacking Official Sponsors 


With explanations of the motives ac-| 
tuating the proposed legislation withheld | 
from <he Record, the House has passed 
a bill imposing criminal penalties for the | 
publication of secret official documents | 
or records represented as such. 

Brought before the House, April 3, by 
Representative Sumners (Dem.), of Dal- 
las. Tex., Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, it was passed under suspension of 
the rules. Mr. Sumners told the House 
the measure was introduced at the re- 
quest of the Department of State, and 
that it was highly essential that leaks 
from confidential records “do not occur 
and that baseless and damaging reports 
purporting to be disclosures from such 
documents not be circulated.” 

Need for Law Asserted 

At the same time. he said, the rights 
of individuals and the public interest, as 
they relate to freedom of speech and of 
the press, are safeguarded. The need 
for the enactment of the bill at the earliest 
practical date, he said, had been demon- 
strated tc the Committee. 

Pressed for a reason for the measure 
and the necessity for its passage under 
suspension of the rules, majority and 
minority members of the Committee re- 
fused to make any expianation to question 
on the floor other than that it was neces- 
sary ‘to the public weliare.” 

The bill would penalize anyone who, by 
virtue of his employment by the Govern- 
ment, having custody of or access to rec- 
ords or documents, shall wilfully remove, 
publish or offer for sale any such rec- 
ords. It would also penalize anyone who, 
without authorization of competent au- 
thority, “publish or furnish to another 
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|LOANS TO FINANC 


Copyright, 1933, by The United States 
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E| 
SPRING PLANTING 


More Than 15 Million Granted 
Farmers by Federal Crop 
; Loan Offices 


I OANS to finance Spring planting are 
4 being made at an increased rate, and 
a total of $14,566,721 has been advanced 
through regional offices under the Crop 
Production Loan Acts passed by Congress 
Jan. 22, 1932, and Feb. 4, 1933. 

In a statement April 6 by the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, it was announced 
that on April 1 the regional office in Wash- 
ington, which serves 1812 States on the 
Atlantic coast and in New England, es- 
tablished a record by issuing 11,930 checks 
totaling $1,061,175. On the following two} 
days 20,419 checks totaling $1,914,940 were 
issued. 

These checks were made to farmers in 


|Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 


Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia. It 
was explained that applications have just 
started to come in from the _ northern 
States of the territory served by the Wash- 
ington office. - 
Checks for $9,018,057 have been issued 
to 98,501 farmers in the district covered by 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 5.] 





Safeguarding Buyers 


Of Securities Issued 


At Home and Abroad 





Billions in Foreign Issues 
Sold Without Intention to 
Redeem, Says Committee 
Report to Senate on Bill 


With protection for purchasers of Amer- 
ican securities, as proposed by President | 
Roosevelt, under consideration by the in- 
terstate commerce committees in both 


branches of Congress, the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, April 6, reported 
to the Senate on another bill that billions 
of dollars of foreign securities had been 
offered for sale to the American people 
with little thought of final payment. 

In some instances, the Committee said, 
there was sufficient knowledge on the part 
of the American intermediary, and the | 
borrower also, that it would be well-nigh | 
impossible for these foreign securities to | 
be paid. ‘ 


| 

Bill FaVorably Reportéd 
These statements. accomplished a favor- | 
able report by the Committee on a bill (S. 
682) which has been pending before the! 


been introduced during the last session 
by Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California ' 
and reintroduced at the present session. 

The bill originally proposed to make it 
unlawful for any person within the United 
States to loan to, or purchase or sell the | 
bonds or other obligations of any foreign 
government while it is in default in the, 
payment of its obligations to the Govern- 
ment or people of the United States’ The 
Committee, in favorably reporting the bill, 
amended it to make it applicable to any | 
default to any citizen or any corporation 
organized in this country. The preposed 
measure carries a penalty of a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or improsinment up to 
five years, or both. 


Results of Investigation 
The bill was first introduced by Senator 
Johnson immediately after the investiga- 
tion held by the Senate Committee on 
Finance respecting foreign securities. 
“That investigation was so recent, and 
its results so astonishing,” the report of 


| the Committee on the Judiciary said, “that 


appareitly nothing more need be done in| 
agemonstrating the necessity for legisla- 
tion upon the subject than merely to re- 
mind the Senate of the disclosures. 

“It is sufficient to say that billions of 
dollars of securities of certain foreign | 
countries were offered for sale to the| 
American people, with little thought of 
final payment, and, in somé instances, with | 
sufficient knowledge on the part of the| 
American intermediary, and the borrower 
also, that it would be well-nigh impossible 
for these securities ultimately to be paid. 
Sums of money to the amount of billions 
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NVESTMENT of $1 


I 


dollars in bank deposits during the last three 


weeks. 


in deposits. 


Two sources have been bringing money to banks 
and enabling them to reopen, the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation and private 


more than $100,000,000 of the new funds has come 


from the Government through 


The remaining $30,000,000 has come out of the 
pockets of individual citizens or companies. 
How the Plan Operates 
Each day sees the reopening of from three to ten 
banks as the process of restoration continues. Each 


reopened bank means the release 


The Government, through the Reconstruction Fi- 


nance Corporation, is playing the 
this rehabilitation. 


There are two ways in which the Corporation has 
been helping banks to reopen, by granting them 
loans and by purchasing capital stock. 
important cases both methods hav 
the ultimate aim of thawing our frozen deposits. 

Bank loans by the Corporation have followed the 
conventional pattern of such transactions. 


lateral is pledged, interest paid 
made available to the banks. 


banking. 


the formation of new banks. A 


was used in Detroit, Mich., illustrates how this de- 
vice releases frozen bank deposits. 
The Situation in Detroit 
At the close of the banking holiday two large 
banks in Detroit holding about $562,000,000 of de- 
posits were not licensed to reopen. 
the Treasury Woodin said that they were “hope- 


lessly insolvent.” 


Under laws existing prior to the banking holiday 
these two banks might have been compelled to 
liquidate, selling their assets such as bonds and 
paying as best they could their liabilities, including 
Committee for more than a year, having | ——— jaldpcpeneraresasae oan ——— 


Measure Passed by Senate 
And Similar Plan Is 
Pending in House 





X million people now unemployed are 
intended to be put on payrolls by 


Ss! 


‘spread of labor through shortened work- 


ing hours under the 30-hour a week limi- 


|tation on stabor embodied in the Black 


bill (S. 158), which has passed the Senate 
and awaits action by the House. 
bill provides for a 5-day week and 6-hour 
day. It exempts work involving perish- 
able’ products, including food and milk 
products, but it applies to labor generally. 
(Transcript of debate in the Senate is 
printed on page 8.) 

The bill would prevent interstate com- 
merce in certam commodities and articles 
produced or manufactured in industry in 
which persons are employed more than 
five days a week or six hours a day. It 
occupied the attention of the Senate for 
several days before it was finally passed 
April 6 by a vote of 53 to 30. It was to be 
messaged to the House April 10. 

Speaker Rainey (Dem.), 
Ill., said April 7, that the Senate 30-hour 
week bill would not be considered in the 
House until the President's emergency 
program is completed. He added that 





The diana Lighterthan<alr Craft” 


In Balance After 


Disaster to ‘Akron’ 


yas the Navy is going right ahead | 
with its plans for flight tests of the 

just-completed dirigible “Macon,” a spe- 
cial Navy court of inquiry will investi- 
gate the crash of its sister ship, the 


“Akron,” which plunged into the At- | 
lantic early April 4. | 
A Navy airship policy of 15 years’ 


standing hangs in the balance as the 
court of inquiry searches facts on the 
“Akron” disaster and House and Senate 
committees prepare for a congressional 
investigation. 

In the Senate Apri! 5 Senator King 
(Dem.), of Utah, introduced a resolu- 
tion «(S. Res. 58) to create a special 
committee of five Senators to investi- 
gate the causes of the wreck of the 
“Akroa” and the wrecks of other Army 
and Navy dirigibles, to fix responsibility 
for the wrecks and to inquire generally 
into the utility of dirigibles for military 
and naval purposes. The resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

In the House April 5, Representative 
McClintic introduced a resolution (H. | 
R. 97) for a select committee of members 
of the House, “who are not directly in- 
terested in the Army or Navy,” to make 
a complete investigation of the disaster 
that destroyed the “Akron” and the ad- 
visabilitvy of constructing additiona! 
ships of the “Akron” type. The reso- 
lution was referred to Committee, (Ex- 
cerpts from the transcript of the de- 


bate in the House will be found on 
page 10.) 

A House naval subcommittee began 
April 7 an inquiry into the cause of the 
wreck. 

The Navy first became intersted 
rigid airships in 1916 when the part 
Played by German Zeppelins in the 
World War attracted wide notice. 

A “Zeppelin Board” was created and 
the first meeting held in Februasy, 1917. 
The Board decided to try to obtain a 


in 


| design or a complete ship from abroad, 


at the same time developing a small 


| rigid airship in this country. 


A commission sent to Europe brought 


back in July, 1918, a report containing 


results of Allied work in airship design 
and operation. A building program of 
four rigid airships was suggested. 

The General Board of the Navy re- 
ceived the report and in September, 
1918, recommended that two airships be 
purchased in England and construction 
of two be started at once in this country. 

With intervention of the Armistice, the 
program was reduced and Congress early 
in 1919 authorized $500,000 for con- 
struction of one rigid airship; $2,500,000 
for the purchase abroad of a second; and 
about $3,000,000 for construction of sheds 
for two large airships. 

In the meantime the General Board 
had been asked to recommend a future 
policy to Government air service for the 
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00,000 in banks which 
otherwise might have remained closed has 
released more than three-quarters of a billion 


Every dollar in new funds, Treasury De- 
partment and Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
figures show, has made available almost six dollars 


Preferred stock pur- 
chases, the foundation of the Corporation’s work, 
are a new device for Government participation in 
It can operate in two types of situations, 
where the capital structure of a bank needs rebuild- 
ing or where a new bank needs to be formed. Ac- 
tually it has been used only in the second way, for 
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Every Dollar of New Capital Releases Six | 


For the Depositors of Reorganized Banks 


More Than $773,000,000 Made Available as 290 Banks Are Rebuilt 
With $133,000,000 of R. F. C. and Private Capital | 


deposits. 


of a new bank. 


capital. A little 


the Corporation. 


The rest was to 


of more deposits. 


principal part in 


In the more 
e been used, with 


Col- 
and the money 


recital of how it 


Sectihiey ef than half of the 


being aided. 
bn g aide 


Finding Work for Six Million of Job 
By Restricting Labor to 


+ 








there are many complications, including 
question of constitutionality, in the meas- 
|ure and it is not yet a part of the Ad-| 
| ministration’s legislative emergency pro- | 
;8ram for the extra session. He said the | 
course of action on the bill would depend | 
on the President’s attitude. 
| : | 
; During debate in the Senate, Senator | 
Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana said the Black | 
bill, would enable the addition of more 
than 6,000,000 to the number of employed. 

“It is not enough,” said Senator Norris. 
|“to put 6,000,000 men to work. We believe, 
however, that if 6,000,000 men can be put 
to work the wheels will be started and! 
whenever they start more men will get! 
work. Then 6,000,000 men, instead of get- 
ting charity and doles, will have their 
self-respect returned; they will be buying 
shoes and clothes and better food and will 
be building houses. That will give em- 
ployment to 6,000,000 more and that will 
Start many factories now idle; that will| 
_ bring smoke from many chimneys that are| 
now cold. When that happens many mil-| 
lions more will have their purchasing 
power restored.” 

Opposition to the bill was made by a 
numiber of Senators. Senator Hastings 
(Rep.), of Delaware said the method is| 
| unconstitutional. He predicted there} 
; would immediately arise a dispute with 
| organized labor about a reduction in the 


~|amount of weekly wages, and reminded’ 


| the Senate that Senator Black said he 
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Liquidation is a long process, sometimes 
taking a decade, and while it worked itself out the 
purchasing power and savings of a large portion 
of an important city would have been locked up. 
_ Aided by the Federal reserve system and local 
interests, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
stepped into the situation to use for the first time 
its newly granted power to acquire preferred stock | Apri 
ina bank. Judging that the old banks were beyond | J€ct've. 
repair, the Corporation decided upon the formation 


: Capital, the money which a bank has as its orig- 
inal stake over and above its liabilities, had to be 
secured for the new institution. 
announced that, by buying preferred stock in the 
new bank, it would furnish a half of the capital. 


total was set at $25,000,000, half to come from the 
Corporation and the rest from local interests. 

With its funds the new bank bought the best 
assets of the tw 
them as security for a $30,000,000 loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and still others 
for discounting to the Federal reserve bank for 
cash. With the money thus obtained the new First 
National Bank of Detroit, which had assumed a 
part of the liabilities of the old banks, was able to 
make available immediately 50 per cent of every 
deposit held by the old closed institutions. 

Local Funds Are Required 

: Government capital of $12:500,000, private cap- 
ital of a like sum and a Government loan of $30,- 
000,000—a total of $42,500,000—thawed out imme- 
diately $281,000, 
Other millions will be returned more slowly as the 
second-class assets of the old banks, which are now 
held in trust, are gradually liquidated and their 
proceeds used to pay off depositors and other cred- 
itors in the defunct institutions. 

Working out of the Detroit situation necessitated 
the laying down of general principles subsequently 
applied elsewhere. 


rule that the Corporation will not furnish more 


Corporation feels, 


Cleveland was the second city to be helped. Here | 
also two large banks had failed to reopen and por- 
tions of the local wealth were frozen. Again a new | 
bank was decided upon. The Corporation furnished 

[Continued on Page 12, Column 4.] 


30-hour Week Basis 
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‘DRY LAW TRAPS 
TO BE ABANDONED 


Prohibition Enforcement Meth- 
ods to Be Modified Under 


Reorganization Plan 


A “CLEAN-UP PROGRAM” for the 
¢ methods used in prohibition en- 
forcement, which is expected to end the 
widespread practice of trapping suspected 
violators by inducing them to commit 
}unlawful acts, has been started by the 
|Attorney General, Homer S. Cummings, 
and the Director of Prohibition, A. V. 
| Dalrymple. 

Coupled with the overhduling of en- 
forcement work will be consideration of 
|a@ general reorganization of the Bureau of 
| Prohibition, the Attorney General said 
April 6; economy will be the main ob- 
Reorganization and cutting down 
will not be confined to the Bureau but 
will extend to the whole Department of 
Justice, he said. 

“As clean a prohibition force as is 
humanly possible” is his aim. He hopes 
jto eradicate injustices and graft, he de- 
|clared, stating that the use of entrapment 
| has led to gross evils. Without formulat- 
ing a general policy against entrapment 








The Corporation 


come from Detroit itself. The 
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Providing New Funds 
To Assist Distressed 
Insurance Companies 





o old institutions, using part of 


‘Legislation Pending to Per- 
| mit R. F. C. to Buy Securi- 
ties of Concerns Up to 


Limit of $100,000,000 


Increase of $100,000,000 in the borrowing 
power of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration in order to provide funds from 
|which the Corporation, in its discretion, 

| may purchase preferred stock, bonds and 
| debentures of insurance companies is pro- 
| posed in legislation in both houses of Con- 
gress. . 

The Senate on April.3 received a report 


on the bill (8. 1094) for this purpose, in- 
| troduced by Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee. on Finance, but the Senate has not 
vet acted a" @@ie House Committee 
}on Banking -and Currency April 6, at an 
| éxecutive session, considered without ac- 
tion a companion bill (H. R. 4564), intro- 
duced by Representative Steagall (Dem.), 
of Ozark, Ala., chairman of that commit- 
tee, deferring further consideration until 
April 8. 


Working Capital Needed 

Jesse. H. Jones, Chairman of the Re- 
|construction Finance Corporation, ex- 
| plained the reasons for the bill at execu- 
| tive sessions of both committees. The 
| purpose of the bill, it was explained on 
| behalf of its sponsors, is to provide ad- 
eae | ditional working capital for at least one 
Agriculture, Food Industries 278° °"°*™™ ‘ng the present emerg- 
Periodi | One of the provisions of the Fletcher 
cals Exempted, | bill is that the Corporation shall not sub- 

From Provisions scribe for, purchase, or accept as col- 
lateral, any securities of any applicant 


does not contempl jinsurance company until the applying 
plate that the employe concern shows to the Corporation’s satis- 


will have his wages reduced at all. faction that the company can match the 
Senator Bailey (Dem.), of North Caro-| Proposed aid with an equal amount of 
lina, said the bill would deprive the States, €W capital, and that no such aid shall 
of the power to govern and attend to reg-|be extended if any officer or employe ot 
ulation of their own industries and affairs, the applicant receives in excess of $17,500 
In the HouSe, the Senate bill will meet|@Mnual compensation. The Steagall bill, 
with a House measure. A bill (H. R. 4557) |85 introduced, does not specify these 
for the same 5-day week, 6-hour day goal,|Stipulations and instead of $100,000,000 
but differing in details. The House bill|it says “an amount sufficient to carry out 
was offred by Representative Connery the provisions of this act.” 
(Dem.), of Lynn, Mass., chairman of the | Would Authorize Loans 
Hcuse committee. | The Senate Committee’s report on the 
In the Senate a number of exemptions Fletcher bill says: 
ae oan in the bill. These included “The bill authorizes the Reconstruction 
ost pa ; i | Finance Corporation during the emer- 
‘dita toa ot apply to commodities gency declared by the President on March 
os : ry or manufacturing plant | 6, 1933, or until the provisions wf the 
vate uces by canning or preparing for mar- bill are declared inoperative by proclama- 
_ ng - commerce, fish, seafood, fruits|tion of the President, to subscribe for 
vegetables of a perishable character. preferred stock of insurance companies 


(2) It shall not apply to work on milk | which is asse i 
| is exempt from 3S a 
and milk products and similar products r ies to teat 


, | tional iiability, or to make loans to such 
— he farmers. Senator George | companies secured by such stock as col- 
= + -. Georgia, offered the amend-/| lateral whenever the Secretary of the 

nt that “nothing in this act shall,apply | Treasury finds that such subscriptions or 





000 for the people of Detroit. 


Primary among them is the 


new capital. The remainder, the 
must come from the community 
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Growth of Movemsnt to Protscl Aced 
Through Adoption of Public Pension 


WENTY-THREE States have now 
enacted pension laws for their 
needy aged—six having enacted such 
laws this year—and additional legisla- 
tive action is pending before other 
States Legislatures and before Con- 
gress. Three bills dealing with old-age 
security legislation on a national basis 
have been introduced in the present 
Congress in addition to three old-age 
pension laws which would apply only 
to residents of the District of Columbia. 
Federal old-age pension relief on a 
national scale is proposed in a bill (H. 
R. 1623) introduced into Congress by 
Representative Keller (Dem.), of Ava, 
Ul. The measure provides a pension of 
$30 a month for needy persons through. 
out the United States who are more 
than 65 years old. Its passage would 
place old-age pension relief, heretofore | 
conducted by individual States, in an | 
entirely new basis. | 
_ Another bill before Congress (S. 493) | passed during the last two months by 
introduced by Senator Dill (Dem.), of | six States. Oregon, North Dakota, Ari- 
Washington, provides Federal aid to | 


: zona, and Arkansas enacted such legis- 
States granting old-age pensions. The | lation last month and Indiana and 
Connery bill (H. R. 2864), 


before the Washington passed pension laws ‘in 

House Committee on Labor, calls for an | February. 

appropriation of $10,000,000 to aid | Legislation providing for old-age pen- 

States granting old-age pensions. | sions has passed the lower Hou: ol 
The Dill bill has been referred to the | the Ohio, Oklahoma and Missouri Leg- 

Senate Committee on Pensions. This 


Committee during the last session fa- | [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 
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vorably reported a bill carrying similar 
provisions. 

In addition to the bills of a national 
scope which apply to old-age pension 
1elief there have been three measures 
introduced into the present session of 
Congress which deal with old-age pen- 
sions for the District of Columbia. 

One of these bills (S. 354) has been 
introduced into the Senate by Senator 
Capper (Rep.), of Kansas. It provides 
an old-age pension for needy residents 
of the District of Columbia more than 
60 years old. 

The Fecht bill (H. R. 1578) provides 
that Federal aid shal be given to all 
needy persons in the District who have 
reached the age pf 65. Another measure 
(H.R, 4548), introduced by Representa- 
tive Norton (Dem.), of Jersey City, N. 
J, provides a pension for needy per- 
— in the District more than 60 years 
old. 


Old-age pension laws have been 
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|The Farmer’s Income and His 
| Expenditures to Be Brought 
| Closer Under Relief Plans, 


| Says Secretary Wallace 


| The objective of the Administration’s 
|farm relief program now before Congress, 
jas stated by Secretary of Agriculture 
| Wallace, is to raise the prices of farm 
|} products somewhat and to reduce the 
burden of farm debt, thus bringing 
;closer the farmer’s income and expendi- 
| tures. F 
| To effect these results, Congress is work- 
ing on two proposals. One is the emer- 
|sency farm relief bill (H. R. 3835) to give 
\the Secretary of Agriculture extensive 
powers designed to reduce production of 
farm commodities without reducing the 
|farmer’s income. The other plan is em- 
|bodied in the farm mortgage bill (S, 
|1110) to refinance the farmer’s mort- 
|gage debt so that he will have less in- 
| terest to pay and may have a temporary 
respite from heavy annual payments on 
principal. (Full text of farm mortgage 
bill on page 7.) 


Message to Congress 

In addition, President Roosevelt, in @ 
message to Congress asking passage of 
the farm mortgage bill, has stated that 
he will ask later for legislation to initiate 
practical tariff agreements to break down 
trade barriers, set up by many nations, 
so that. American farm and industrial 
products again can move freely in inter- 
national trade. He advised also that he 
will ask action to extend the principle 
of mortgage refinancing to small home 
owners in general. 

The Senate on April 6 began,debate 
on the amended House farm relief bill 
(H. R. 3835), combining generals re- 
lief and the farm, mortgage indebtedness 
tefinancing feature. As the discussion ran, 
there were indigations the bill would be 
before the Senate several days. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
adopted amendments to the general farm 
relief bill, which already had passed the 
House, and added to it, as a new section, 
the farm mortgage bill, combining the 
two measures and reporting favorably 
the resulting bill. 


Cattle and Sheep Eliminated 

Amendments to the general bill include 
elimination of cattle and sheep from the 
list of basic commodities which are to be 
affected, leaving the plan applicable only 
to wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, rice, hogs, 
and dairy products. The provisions re- 
lating to a processing tax to provide 
funds for carrying out the plan were re- 
written entirely, but without substantial 
change in the essentials. 

The price-fixing section also was added 
by the Senate Committee. Numerous 
other changes were made. 

Shortly after the Agriculture Commit- 
tee had reported the combined bills as 
one measure, the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency made a separate 
report favorable to the mortgage bill. 

The farm mortgage bill proposes, by pro- 
gressive issues of 4 per cent bonds issued 
by the Federal land banks up to a limit 
0: $2,000,000,000, to make it possible to re- 
finance mortgages at 442 per cent. These 
bonds the Federal land banks would be 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1,] 


Decline in Revenue 
From Income Tax 





Increased Rates Fail to Yield 
Larger Returns 


Income tax collections during the March 
payment period have been lower this 
year under the new high rates than they 
were a year ago when lower rates pre- 
vailed. 

Treasury reports show that income tax 
collections in February, March, and the 
first days of April aggregated $207,000,000. 
In the same period last year the collec- 
tions were $219,000,000, although the rates 
were lower and the exemptions higher. 

Proceeding at its present rate, the in- 
come tax will bring in only $786,000,000 
during the rest of the fiscal year. The 
Treasury estimated that it would yield 
$860,000,000, or $74,000,000 more than pres- 
ent collections indicate will be realized. 

How much of the falling off in the in- 
come tax, despite the new rates, is due 
to general business decline and how much 
to tax avoidance because of the high 
rates is still impossible to say, according 
to oral statements made at the Treasury. 
It is pointed out, however, that most busi- 
ness indices have declined from three to 
four points since the estimates were made 
and that this decline means smaller in- 
comes and lower tax returns. 

One indeterminate item still remains 
in the current tax collections, the amount 
of taxes tied up in checks on banks not 
yet open. No definite appraisal has yet 
been made of this sum, but it is stated 
orally at the Treasury that not much is 
expected from this source. 

Collections on checks not cashed be- 
cause of banking difficulties will be slow 
and costly, it is said, and the disposition 
at the Treasury is not to count heavily 
on such slow collections. 

Since the first of the year, the yield of 
the income tax has been only about $222) 
| 000.000 or $223,000,000. During this pe- 
| tod the Treasury estimated that about 





| \Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) — 
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Action of States 
On Beer Sales 
> And Prohibition 


Michigan and Wisconsin, 
* Elect Convention Dele- 
© gates; Beverage Legalized | 

In Additional Areas 


“ Two States—Michigan and Wisconsin— | 

fave elected delegates to conventions to ||| 
act upon ratification of the 21st amend- |] 
ment to the Constitution of the United | 
States, repealing the Eighteenth Amend- | 
ment, and other States have legalized the | 

Sale of 3.2 per cent beer, including Ohio, |}! 
North Carolina and Rhode Island, while 
the Maryland Legislature has enacted a 
law to permit beer sales in all counties | 
but one. 
“ The District of Columbia beer bill was 
finally completed in Congress April 5 when |) 
the House, by a vote of 131 to 65, adopted 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 














3342). The Senate adopted it April 4. 
It was signed by President Roosevelt 
April 5. 


Similar to National Art { 

The bill as finally agreed to authorizes | 
beer, ale, porter and similar brewed or |}! 
fermented beverages containing the same | 
alcoholic content as in the general beer | 
Pill and also retains the Senate amend- | 
ment. authorizing wines and fruit juices of 
like content. The bill conforms, as to| 
kinds and content of beverages, to the) 
nation-wide beer bill. 

The main difference in conference was | 
ever a Senate amendment that no license | 
be issued for the sale of beverages in| 
any building in the District of Columbia | 
owned or leased by the United States and | 
used for transaction of public business. | 
The bill in its final form as sent to the ||} 
White House provides that it shall be) 
within the discretion of the District of 
Columbia Commissioners whether any per- | 
mit shall be issued for sale of beverages 
in any such public buildings at Wash- 
ington. 
: Governor Cross, of Connecticut, April 6, | 
signed a bill prohibiting the sale of beer | 


and wine in the State until legislation | 


has been enacted for regulating such} 
sales. 
t Michigan for Repeal 


* At a special election in Michigan April | 
3, 100 delegates were chosen to meet inj ]| 
convention April 10 to act upon ratifica | | 
tion of the 2lst Amendment. Nearly all| 
of the delegates elected were on the “wet” |}! 
ballot. A similar election was held April 4| 
in Wisconsin and the 15 delegates chosen | 
to meet in convention April 25 were on 
the ticket favoring repeal of prohibition. 
*- Elections and conventions are to be 
held in other States as follows: 

Alabama: Election July 11; convention 
date to be fixed by Governor. 


, Arizona: Dates to be fixed by Governor. 
’ Arkansas: Election July 18, convention 
Aug. 1. 

. Connecticut: Dates to be fixed by Gov- 
ernor. 

. Delaware: Dates to be fixed by Gov- 


ernor. 
* Idaho: Dates to be fixed by Governor. 


- Indiana: Election June 6, convention 
dune 26: 
“Maine: Election Sept. 11, convention || 
Dec. 6. 


Maryland: Election Sept. 12, convention 
Oct. 18. 
Missouri: 
* Montana: 
>, Nevada: 
Sept. 5. 
~ New Jersey: 
tion June 5. 
- New Mexico: 
yention Nov. 2. 1 
_ New York: Election May 23, convention 
June 27. 


Governor to fix dates. 
Governor to fix dates. 
Election June 10, convention 


Election May 15, conven- 


Election Sept. 19, con- 


Ohio: Election Nov. 7, convention 
Dec. 5. 
_ Oregon: Election July 21, convention 
Aug. 21. 


* South Dakota: Election Nov. 6, 1934; 
convention Jan. 17, 1935. 


Tennessee: Election July 20, convention 
Aug. 11. 

Utah: Governor to fix dates. 

Vermont: Governor to fix dates. 

Washington: Election Aug. 28, conven- 
tion Oct. 3. 


‘. West Virginia: 
vention July 24. 

Wyoming: Election May 18, conven- 
tion May 25. 

Legality of Beer Law Tested 

A test of the legality of intrastate trans- 
portation of 3.2 per cent beer is being 
amade in Kentucky where an injunction 
was issued April 4 in the Jefferson Circuit 
Court to restrain the Louisville & Nash- 
yille Railroad from.refusing to furnish 
rail transportation for such shipments. 
._ The action was brought in the name of 
the Falls City Ice & Beverage Co. The 

etition stated that the railroad “declined 
and refused to perform its duty as a com- 
mon carrier on the alleged ground that it 
is uncertain and not sufficiently advised as 
‘to the application of the prohibitory laws 


Election June 27, con- 


Dy weight.” 


Ahe Federal beer law. 


The State Court of Appeals, April 6, af- were specified in a circular issued by the 
firmed the issuance of the injunction with- | Commssioner, who stated also that labels 
yout passing upon the legality of 3.2 per! must show the kind of wine and its alco- 
holic content. 


cent beer. 

Operators of motor trucks in Pennsyl- 
‘vania, the Attorney General of that State 
has held, may haul beer if they hold a 









shall not apply to any liquors the manu- | juice has developed as much as one-half | ° 

facture, transportation within or exporta- | of 1 per centum of alcohol by volume, | _ hirty New Vessels 
tion from the United States, the posses-| it may be fortified with grape brandy or | 
sion, sale or use of which is prohibited by | ethyl aleohol in accordance with present 
| law and regulations, provided the resultant | ’ 
| product does not exceed 3.2 per cent of | Utlimate Outlay Is Estimated 


the Constitution. 
(6) Wines authorized under the act are 
subject to a tax of 20 cents er gallon. | 4 
(7) No permit shall be issued for a sale alcohol by weight. 
in any State or political subdivision where 
contrary to its laws. 


Temporary permits will be issued, upon 
of the State of Kentucky and the United | application, by the Bureau of Industrial 
States to transporation of fermented malt | Alcohol to holders of permits to operate | { 
liquor containing 3.2 per cent of alcohol | a bonded winery who may wish to produce | 
wine containing one-half of 1 per cent or 

The Attorney General of Kentucky has more of alcohol by volume and not more : 
ruled that there is nothing in the State| than 3.2 per cent by weight, it was an- fixed to containers of wine manufactured | gent Roosevelt April 4. 
Jaws to prohibit the manufacture and sale| nounced April 4 by Commissioner J. M. ynder the provisions of this act until new 
of such beverages since the enactment of Doran. 
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Thirty-hour Week---New Capital for Reopened Banks---Gold Embargo Tightened---Farm Relief and 
Mortgage Financing---Banking Reforms---Future of the Airship---Mobilizing the Work Army 


* * 


HORTENING LABOR’S HOURS. The Black bill 

to place American industry on a 30 hour week 

passed the Senate April 6. The vote on the meas- 
ure was 58 to 30. The bill would prevent transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of articles and commodi- 
ties produced in industries in which persons are em- 
ployed for more than six hours a day and five days 
a week. 

It exempts work involved in perishable produce and 
food, milk and milk products, and the production of 
newspapers and periodicals. It does not apply to 
articles and commodities produced before its enact- 
ment and the life of the measure is limited to two 
years. During the debate its advocates claimed that 
it would put 6,000,000 unemployed back to work. 

The bill was taken up April 3 and occupied four 
days of discussion on the floor of the Senate, the 
debate centering largely on the question of its con- 
stitutionality under the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the child labor case. Senator Black declared that 
“even if the majority opinion in the child labor case 
should continue to be the law of the land, the bill 
would stand the test of the Supreme Court,” a state- 
ment which was disputed in legal arguments by op- 
ponents of the measure. 

Attempts to amend the measure in important 
particulars were voted down. Senator Robinson, of 
Arkansas, offered and spoke in support of an amend- 
ment providing an eight hour day and six day week, 
but his proposal was defeated. psd 

The bill now goes to the House where a similar 
measure already has been favorably reported by its 
labor committee. : 4 

Speaker Rainey says its consideration will be su- 
bordinated to the Administration’s reconstruction 
program, of which “it is not yet a part. There isa lot 
of dyhamite in the bill,” he added. “There is the 
question of its constitutionality.” 

The President is taking steps to find out what ef- 
fect the bill will have on industry and Secretaries 
Roper and Perkins are studying it to that end. 


x * 


EW CAPITAL REOPENS MORE BANKS. 

Approximately $773,600,000 in bank deposits 

has been restored through the investment of 
$133,500,000 in new bank capital and loans during the 
past three weeks. Some 290 banks have been able 
to reorganize and reopen because of. these’ funds. 

Th Reconstruction Finance Corporation has sup- 
plied more than $100,000,000 of the capital and new 
loans, restoring in three cities a total of $338,000,000 
of deposits. Another’ $30,000,000, coming almost en- 
tirely from private interests, has enabled banks hold- 
ing $435,000,000 in deposits to reopen. 

By the end of March approximately two-thirds of 
the banks in the country were open and doing busi- 
ness on an unrestricted basis. Each day as the process 
of restoration goes on other banks are being licensed. 


x * 


AISING FARM PRICES. The Administration’s 
measure to enhance farm commodity prices, 
together with the bill for the refinancing of 

farm mortgages, was taken up by the Senate April 7. 
The two proposals had been incorporated into one bill 
and reported favorably April 5 by the Agriculture 
Committee. 


Few changes were made by the Committee in the 


commodity price bill as it passed the House. Cattle 
and sheep wert eliminated from the nine farm prod- 
ucts which will be subjected to a tax when processed, 
leaving this tax to apply only to corn, wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, hogs, and dairy products. 

It provides for voluntary reduction by the farmer 
of acreage planted to certain staple crops in return 
for which he is to receive proportionate rental or 
benefit payments. In the case of cotton growers they 





will be allowed to buy at a certain price surplus cotton 
now owned by the Government through Farm Board 
operations in proportion to reduced production and 
benefit by the higher price expected to result from 
the measure. 

In applying the so-called processing tax through 
which it is expected to raise farm commodity prices 
the Committee report said that “due regard shall be 
given to the effect such a tax and such a rise in price 
will have upon the consumption of the product” and 
the Secretary of Agriculture is empowered to alter 
it from time to time to that end. 

The farm bill will remain the unfinished business of 
the Senate until disposed of. 


x * 


AYING OFF FARM MORTGAGES. The plan for 
P refinancing of farm mortgages by an issue of 
Federal land bank bonds up to $2,000,000,000 is 
before the Senate in two bills. A few hours after the 
Agriculture Committee had brought it in as a part 
of the general farm relief measure, the Banking and 
Currency Committee reported it in the same general 
form as a separate bill. : 

Under the plan the Federal Land Banks are author- 
ized to exchange these bonds for farm mortgages up 
to 50 per cent of normal farm value and 20 per cent 
of the value of permanent improvements. The Gov- 
ernment guarantees the interest on these bonds up to 
4 per cent, but does not guarantee the principal. The 
interest to be paid by the farmer shall not exceed 
414 per cent. 

The theory of the plan is that holders of rhortgages 
on which interest has not been met or future pay- 
ment is uncertain, and where foreclosure would mean 
a certain loss, will be willing to accept these bonds 
at some financial sacrifice. 


x * 


ORE AIRSHIPS OR NOT? While a Navy 
M court of inquiry will try and determine just 
: what caused the “Akron” disaster, congres- 
sional investigations will determine the policy of fu- 
ture dirigible construction. Both the Senate and 
House have directed inquiries. Chairman Vinson, of 
the House Naval Committee, says: “There won’t be 
any more big airships built. We have built three and 
lost two.” 

On the other hand, Representative Delaney, who 
heads the House investigating committee, character- 
ized the condemnation of the dirigible as “hysterical.” 
“T still thoroughly believe the dirigible is not a dead 
issue,” he said. 

British and French policies in this respect may 
have weight in the final decision. After the crash of 
“R-101” in 1930 the British officially announced aban- 
donment of giant airship building. France quit her 


undertakings in this field with tleedoss of her German- 
built “Dixmude” in 1923. 


x * 


RINGING GOLD BACK. President Roosevelt - 
B struck at the remaining gold hoarders by an 
Executive Order April 5 setting May 1 as the 
deadline for surrender to the Government of all gold 
coin, bullion and certificates. While more than $600,- 
000,000 in gold has been returned to the Federal Re- 
serve Banks in recent weeks about $1,000,000,000 
more is still outstanding. The Government thinks its 
holders have been awaiting more formal action than 
has yet been taken. Now they have it, with due notice 
of the formidable penalties for disobedience—$10,000 
fine or 10 years, or both. Their names are known to 
the Government. Lawful money will be given in 
exchange for hoarded gold. 
The President issued the order on the theory that 
the Government is going to control every ounce of 
gold in the country for the period of the emergency. 





Wine Permits Ready 


vision ci 


The methods of producing such wine 


Text of Circular 
The circular follows: 


State alcohol permit or a certificate of T° Supervisors of Permits, Winemakers, | may be stated. 


public convenience from the Public Serv- 
-ice Commission. 


Wine Bill Introduced 


Naton-wide sale of wines containing not 
more than 10 per cent of alcohol by weight 
‘and subject to a tax of 20 cents a gallon 
‘is proposed in a bill (H. R. 4591) which 
Representative Lea (Dem.), of Santa Rosa, 
Calif., introduced April 4. It proposes to 
Sar the sale of “sweet wines.” 

Mr. Lea outlined, in a statement, the 
dimitations under which vinous liquors 
would be sold if his bill becomes a law, 
as follows: 

(1) No sale of vinuos liquors is author- 
ized without a permit therefor issued un- 
der the National Prohibition Act and sub- 
ject to its rules and regulations controlling 
the sale and distribution of the same. 

(2) Permit shall confine the sale for use 
with usual meals in bona fide hotels, res- 
taurants, public eating places, and homes. 

(3) The sale of sweet wine is not per- 
mitted. 

(4) The bill does not authorize the sale 
of any wine exceeding 10 per cent by 
weight. 
of any wine exceeding 10 per cent alcoholic 
content »%y weight. 


| winemaker now holding permit to op- 

, erate a bonded winery and desiring to' 

produce, bottle and sell wine of the above- 

| Stated alcoholic limitations on his pres- 
ent bonded winery premises may, upon 
application in writing, be granted a tem- 
porary permit therefor. Such wine may be | 

| produced by the following methods: 


| 


sale. 
affect the existing internal revenue rates | 
of tax on wines containing more than 3.2 
per centum of alcohol by weight. 


the juice of sound ripe grapes, 
manner now provided by law and regu-'! read similarly &\that this fund be 

1 pr — . used to construct 20 
| lations. The juice used may be expressed | from 21 to 24 per centum of alcohol by | destroyers, four submarines, four 6-inch| by taxes next year to pay its running 
from grapes grown by the winemaker or | yolume be taxpaid, an additional column 
| from grapes grown by others, 


and Others Concerned: 


tax at the rate of $5 a barrel of 31 gal- | hol” removed from bonded wineries on) this naval construction program would give 
lons on wine containing one-half of 1 per |and after May 7, 1933, must read “Over | employment, directly and 
centum or more of alcohol by volume, 3.2 per cent alcohol by weight and not! 
| and not more than 3.2 per centum of al- 
cohol by weight and, on or after April 7, the wine may. be shown 
1932, sold or removed for consumption or | The present wine stamps will be used| 


The act does not in any manner | 


Pending the issuance of regulations, a 
more. 


Methods of Production 


ight.” 
1. By rormal alcoholic fermentation of | Wes \ 


nate to a general provision that the act | 2. Where by fermentation the grape porting such wine. 


3. By amelioraion of his wine with water, 


sugar, sugar solution, or grape must for 
Nothing in the act shall apply to “ the purpose of reducing the alcoholic con- 
ae ees See by the recently _tent to or below 3.2 per cent by weight. | ypbuilding the Navy to adequate strength | 
The addition of any of “tie substances in comparison with other nations and to} 
named must be done under the super- | afford employment to a large number of 
a Government officer. 


Alcoholic Content 
Labels that are in compliance with the |son (Dem.), of Milledgeville, Ga., Chair- 
present law and regulations may be af- |™an of the House Committee on Naval Af- 


regulations are issued; provided, that such | templated initial work on 20 destroyers 
labels shall show as the “Kind of Wine” | 4%d four submarines within 90 days after | 
\the name of the basic wine from which |°actment of the contemplated adminis- | 
it was made, as claret, etc., and that the | ration bill, and the beginning of con- 
bwrtane therein contains one-half of 1 per ' struction on two airplane carriers of 13,500 | 
|centum or more of alcohol by volume and | 5S each and four 10,000-ton 6-inch gun 
|not more than 3.2 per centum of alcohol 
‘by weight; or the exact alcoholic content 


All labels on containers of wine of the} 


The Act of March 22, 1933, imposes a | taxable grade “not over 14 per cent alco-| He said he estimated conservatively that | Two bills are pending before the Com- | 


mittee. One is by Representative McLeod | 
indirectly, to|‘Rep.), of Detroit, who would amend the | 
150,000 workmen and that the Navy esti- | bankruptcy act so as to permit Federal | 
o declare a moratorium for a pe- | 


over 14 per cent alcohol by volume,” or, if! mated the number at 260,000 men. 
Out of every dollar spent on a naval/| riod of two years. 


preferred, the exact alcoholic content of 


until further notice in taxpaying all wines. | yards and 40 cents to employes in outside | 
Where a fraction of a cent arises in com-| pjants. 


puting the tax on any quantity of wine, it | 


In order that the winery reports may) whole 
be properly audited, winemakers will mod-| issue 
ify the heading of Column (2) in State-/ Treasury. 
ment VII of Form 702 to read “Over 3.2 | 
per cent by weight, but ‘not over 14 per| Navy, in a conference with members of 
cent alcohol by volume” and the heading 
joi Column (4) of the same statement to 
jread “Not over 3.2 per cent alcohol by 


beadings of Columns (1) and (4), respec- 
in the/ tively, in the Summary of Form 1702 to!| 
Should wine containin 


or grape | should be ruled in both Statement VII) Secretary 
(5) The above limitations are subordi- | manufactured by others may be employed. | and in the Summary of Form 1702 for re- 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES ok * 


It provides for the issuance of licenses by the Treas- 
ury by which gold may be obtained for industrial re- 
quirements, exportation for certain trade purposes 
and other legitimate needs. Coins having a recognized 
value as collection pieces are excepted and gold owners 
may retain an amount of $100 or less. 


‘ x * 


FFORTS AT BANKING REFORM. With the 
Glass bill as a basis, banking reforms of a com- 
prehensive character will be pressed for enact- 

ment before the present session ends.. The subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
is now working on suggested amendments to the 
original bill and is expected to lay the completed 
measure before the full Committee very shortly. 

Under discussion in committee are proposals to 
limit or prohibit payment of interest on demand de- 
posits by member banks, regulation of interlocking 
directorates and prohibiting the holding of official 
positions by bank officials in industrial corporations. 

A proposal for full insurance of deposits in member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System is being formu- 
lated by the subcommittee. It would create a corpo- 
ration with a capitalization of $500,000,000 for this 
purpose. The corporation would be authorized to 
issue up to an aggregate of $2,000,000,000 of money 
to be used for the insurance fund and to “unfreeze” 
funds of closed banks. 


x * 


HE “WORK ARMY.” Mobilization of the job- 
less for forestry work under the President’s 
plan began April 6 in 16 cities. The first con- 

tingent of 25,000 is being selected from unmarried 
men between the ages of 18 and 25 whose cases have 
been investigated by welfare agencies. Those having 
dependents and willing to aliot to them a part of their 
$30 a month pay are given preference. 

Robert Fechner, newly named Director of Emer- 
gency Conservation Work, is in charge of the move- 
ment which eventually will put to work 250,000° men. 
The enlistment period is six months. The recruits 
are being moved to conditioning camps for outfitting 
and elementary instruction in forestry work. . 

The first group will be placed in the George Wash- 
ington National Forest in Virginia. Tentative selec- 
tions of other forests are largely in the South but as 
weather permits the crews will be pushed westward 
and northward. 


x * . 


EVISING THE SECURITIES BILL. Hearings 
R on the bill for Federal regulation of the sale of 

stocks and bonds make it evident the measure 
will be rewritten in some important particulars. Re- 
marks and questions to witnesses by some of the 
members of the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, which is handling the bill, disclosed a prob- 
ability that the sections giving the Federal Trade 
Commission power to supervise the soundness of se- 
curities or the affairs of the company issuing them 
would be amended. Authority, however, to revoke 
the registration of an issue in case of fraud will be 
provided. 

Huston Thompson, one of the authors of the admin- 
istration’s bill and himself a former member of the 
Trade Commission, appeared before the Committee 
and suggested clarifying amendments and proposed a 
modification of the provisidn permitting recovery of 
damages for losses sustained by buyers of securities 
from false statements. He believes an injured party 
should be permitted to recover not more than the 
consideration given for the securities. 


Another of his suggestions is that the law should 
not be retroactive in its provisions, and therefore 
should not apply to securities already issued. 





Planned for Navy) 





At $230,000.000 


| Provision for construction of 30 new ves- 
sels of the Navy at an ultimate cost of 
$230,000,000, for ihe combined purpose of 


American workmen, is an Administration 
| program, according to Representative Vin- | 


fairs. Mr. Vinson conferred with Presi- 


Mr. Vinson said that the program con- | 


| cruisers within six months. He said that 
can Navy below the strength of Japan, 


combatant ships except battleships. 


courts 


vessel, according to Mr. Vinson, 85 cents 
| goes for labor—45 cents to labor in ship- 





to start the work, and the funds for the | 
program could be met by a bond | 
without undue strain on the 


Claude L. "Swanson, Secretary of the 


ment on April 6, advised members of the 


| the House Committee at the Navy Depart- 
| Committee that the Department would be 


| for naval construction. 


| gun cruisers, and two aircraft carriers. | expenses. 





this plan, however, until he had conferred 
with the Navy General Board. 


Wi f 


Governor General Named | 
For Philippine Islands | 


The selection of Frank Murphy, mayor | 
| of Detroit, as Governor General of the 
| Philippines was announced by President | 
Roosevelt, April 7. 


Mr. Cummings will be retained as At- | 
torney General, the President stated. L. | 
W. Roberts, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., will be | 
appointed Assistant Secretary of 
Treasury to succeed Ferry K. Heath. 


‘Problem of Adjusting 
Cities’ Indebtedness | 


‘Moratorium on Refunding Is, 
Asked in Congress 


Proposals that the new Federal bank- | 
ruptcy' law be amended to enable cities | 
and municipalities to obtain some meas- | 
ure of relief from their large indebtedness | 
were made before the House Committee - 
| this program would still leave the Ameri- | on the Judiciary April 3. Th Mayor of | 


itai Detroit, Mich., Frank Murphy, pointed out | 
|G ¢ ’ 
reat Britain, France and Italy in actual re is of that city. | 


resentative Wilcox (Dem.), of West Palm 
Beach, Fla., who proposed that by. amend- 
ment of the same Act, the Federal courts, | 
Hi 1 eas - | ab the request of a proportion of the| 
e explaine at an initial appropri- | creditors of icipality, ma rmit | 
will be disregarded if less than one-half | ation of $46,000,000 for next fheeak rt | — <2 > gh esse 
gnd called a whole cent if one-half or) beginning July 1, 1933, will be sufficient | upon agreement of a majority of creditors | 
of the city. 
Mr. Murphy supported the McLeod bill | 
as a means of relief. 
of Detroit has done everything possible | 
in the way of economies in an effort to| 
put its city affairs in order. 
300,000 beneficiaries on the rolls of its 
welfare organization created to combat 
They will likewise modify the| very glad to hav ‘ distress, he continued. City employes of 
| A eve $290.000,000 appropriated | r etroit, he said, are being paid in rtd 

The Committee submitted a general plan| He expressed the opinion that the City 
of Detroit could not raise sufficient money 


Swanson withheld judgment on | have tax delinquency, declaring Milwaukee 
has 40 per cent delinquency, New York 20 
per cent, and Detroit 36 per cent. 
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Penalty Proposed 
To Protect Secret 
Federal Records 


Bill as Passed by House 
Criticized as Lacking 
Sponsorship of Depart- 
ment Officials 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| any matter prepared in any official code,” 
etc. 

Representative Hooper (Dem.), of Battle 
Creek, Mich., assured members the bill 
would not apply to them. Representative 
|Sumners explained afterward to news- 
|}; paper men that it was not aimed at news- 

| papers and that a revised measure prob- 
| ably would be agreed upon, before it is 
enacted, to protect the freedom of the 
press and its disclosures in the public in- 
terest.” 

When the bill reached the Senate it was 
| referred to the Judiciary Committee 
| where, according to Representative Sum- 
ners, it will be amended in certain re- 
spects. 

Measure Under Criticism 

Reverting to the bill on the floor of 
the House, April 6, Representative Black 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., who had op- 
|}; posed it on its introduction, said the 
House had “been beguiled” into passing 
it and had been misinformed in regard 
to its real purpose. J 

Immediately after the passage of the 
bill, he stated: “The chairman of the 
Committee said the bill had to be changed, 
the President of the United States re- 
pudiated the bill, the Department of 
Justice said it had nothing to do with 
the bill, and this morning the Secretary 
of State said, when he learned of the 
contents of the bill, he was against it. 

“I say that the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which is made up of some of 
the best men in the House, owes it to 
the House to let the public know who 
gave that committee that bill, what in- 
dividual in the State Department or in 
the Department of Justice gave the com- 
| mittee the bill, what individual had the 
temerity to tell the Committee on the 
| Judiciary that the State Department 
wanted that bill and that it was part of 
the emergency program, when as a mat- 
'}\ ter of fact it was not.” 

1 State Department Comments 
| The Department of State, April 3, is- 
| sued the following statement: 
Section 2 of H. R. 4220, which is under- 
| Stood to have passed the House this after- 
noon, was suggested by the Department 
;of State for the purpose of protecting 
| our diplomatic codes and to make possible 
| the prosecution of any person guilty of 
| tampering with them. 
| The first half of the bill is desired by 
||| other departments to prevent the sale of 
| documents coming into the possession of 
| employes of the Government. 

“The bill, in effect, is an amendment to 
H. R. 11057, which was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on April 1, 1932, 

| at the instance of other departments of 
| the Government. The bill is in no wise 
| intended as a muzzle or censorship of the 
| press. 

| Incident in Interior Department 

| Report No. 1098 of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Seventy-second Congress, first 
| Session, contains an extract of a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior to the 
| chairman of the Committee on the Judici- 
|ary dated March 16, 1932: 

“In 1930 we had the unfortunate ex- 
perience of having an employe of this de- 
partment sell for $12,000 to a New York 
newspaper a distortion of certain records 
upon which he had been asked to make a 
| report to the Secretary. As you know, 
the records of this department include 
transactions involving oil, gas, Indian mat- 
ters, construction contracts, etc., aggre- 
gating many millions of dollars each year, 
as well as the records in a large number 
of disputes adjudicated by the Land Office 
each year, some of them involving the 
| United States as a party. 

“Public interest requires that such rec- 
ords be protected. There is no remedy 
'at present other than dismissal of the 
{employe for sale of such material. This 

bill would correct that situation.” 
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.., Acquired in Service ——$<—$<— Present, rate New xate Are to Save 400 Mil-|,, Vises Forcizn Nations to 
Unemployed Are Recruited Are Basis of Cut A, SEPARATE stateinent was issued || awexicen war: ate 2 ee, ites Foreign wai 
one | 1s O u April 1 by President Rooseve No soldiers living ‘ ; ; 
From Cities and Sent to ne aeee 5 Ih, with hie Peewlations reducing payunents || WUBI 0. .c..-ceecevereeesere sbeaeearicens $50 $45 Send Spokesmen to Take 
| Smee ee ig aoe to velecenia, in which he said the action Salers wach i bil $75 $67.50 Sah Ge Up E mic Issues and 
Army Camps to Prepare 4 pproxIMATELY 400.000 World War|| Wes but an integral part of the econ || Seldiers with dieabiity requiring attendant: $100 $00 hospital and domiciliary facilities which p Econo 
: te will be dropped from the | omy program and asked the veterans to }| Widows .... ...-..sseeeeeeeeeeeeerereeneeesens #20. $40, $50 —. will prospectively accrue through material Armament Limitation 
For Duties veterans oth y progr saab Indan Wars: reductions in the present load for these 
demtik pension rolls of the Government, and 800,- |] @Ppreciate the necessity of maintaining || soldiers with 10 to 100 per cent disability ... $20 to $50 $18 & $45 services by reason of the provisions of the striata Lietadattipaas 
Army camps throughout the eastern | 000 other veterans.of all wars will either | a if os Government. The ]| Widows ........cccccccseccscccescccccccessees $30 Act of March 20, 1933, and regulations | Nine foreign governments have so 
half of the United States are centers! have their compensation cut or be dropped “ nection with the publication issued thereunder. : | Vited by the United States Governmer 
Tn connection wit Ve Spanish-American War, Boxer Rebellion, Must be war-time dis-| Patience and kindness will be necessary | send representatives to Washington to dis- 
of activity in President Roosevelt's forest | altogether under the new veterans’ com-|| today of the regulations having to do}! “*piilippine Insurrection: ee abilities for which the|in administering the new veterans’ laws| cuss with President Roosevelt a broad 
conservation program. Twenty-five thou-| pensation laws and regulations which it is|] Wit) Veterans) Denelts, 1 do not Was [| “go days service .co..srDecencscrerrsse’ $20 Yo 980 Enea! gefeite Seon: | and regulations, General Hines declared in| "Ne "iru oveutrne cues 
sand men, newly recruited from the ranks | estima‘ed will save $400,000,000 annually. os one ; ingled out to make |! Disability requiring attendant ..........-..- $72 nected World War rates.|@ circular addressed to the field force on . 
f ill be trained for the | comrades are being singled ou ma | Soldiers with 10 to 100 per cent disability, Nonwar time disabili-| April 5. This was announced at the Department 
of the unemployed, will be traine The total number of all veterans wh0 || sacrifices. On the contrary, I want 70 days service ‘ $12 to $30 ties discontinued ex-| “The new law,” he said, “and the regu- : 
work. | will be dropped can not yet be estimated,!] them to know that the regulations is- | Disability requiring attendant eee $50 capt $20 nfbathly | for ‘das timaed te Suneuanien theme as of State, which handed to the British 
Welfare agencies as well as Federal | it was said at the Veterans’ Administra- sued are but an integral part of our || based upon new principles. It is essential Ambassador, April 6, a formal invitation 
and State employment units joined with | tion, because of provisions relating to the economy program embracing every de- Worid War: 


that they b j to Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister of 
the Department of Labor in recruiting | Spanish-American War cases, but among|] partment and agency of the Govern- | Sqigiers with service disabilities .of 10, 25 $10, $25, $50, $75, $100 $8, $20, $40, $60, $80 | properly ee nctieatentelens Great Britain, to visit the President. An 
the first contingent of forest workers, to|the World War groups alone approximately |] ment to which every employe is mak- 50, 75, 100 per CONE «1. .susseseeeeereeeeeres » $25, $50, $75, 


| Discontinued except ° . : 
be followed in the next few weeks with | 400,000 men seem to be eligible for elim- || ing his or her contribution. | Soldiers with nonservice disabilities ........ $12, $18, $24, $40 10 per = ae List of Pensioners acceptance of the invitation was received 
additional enrollments until a quarter of; ination by the new regulations. | “I ask them to appreciate that not | $30 monthly and $40 National Honor Roll the same day. 
a million are employed. Dropping from the compensation rolls || Oly does their welfare but also the wel- || i al a for one child with $6 Uadhesent “The basic principle upon which the law| It was made known also that President 
Single men from 18 to 25 years of age| will be effected through two provisions, fare of every American citizen depend ows through Ss ahd) Soe ra is founded and the regulations issued con-| Roosevelt assured the retiring French 
who have dependent relatives for whose | poth relating to nonservice connected dis- |} UPON the maintenance of the credit of |; ; template that the pension roll will be) 











i Ambassador, M. Claudel, that a spokese 
benefit they voluntarily desire to allot | apjlities, All World War veterans suf-|| ‘heir Government and that they also always an honor roll and that the veteran assador. pok 


substantial portions of their wages were | fering from nonservice connected disabili- || eat in mind that every citizen in every || gollars will accrue from the reduction in| increased facilities up to and including | who has honorably served his country and|™an from Paris would be welcomed. 


i ; i i ti | ife is bei » di- ital and domiciliary construction not|the peak year for each class of service) has suffered injury or disease in line of Other Invitations 

given preference, according to W. Frank 2 satia walk of life is being calted upon, di- || hospita n y ease in line o er Invitatio 

Persons, in charge of the enrollment. ert 26 Ale rata doe mall Sean} rectly or otherwise, to share in this. longer to be carried on. nde would have entailed an estimated expendi-| duty will be cared for and, when he has| ‘The Department announced; “Agel 
Funds Are Provided ish War cases which the Government can | General Frank T. Hines, Administrator | ture of $1,043,000,000. passed on, that his dependents will be 


: i i i “ a ; d : that invitations had been extended also 
Funds to commence work were pro-| prove are not service connected, since the | cent reduction, and these new rates shall cf Veterans Affairs, explains this saving] “The Act of March 20, 1933, by elimi-|cared for, in keeping with the ability of to Italy, Germany, Japan, China, Argen® 


i : : : 3 ssf aid is . las follows: ‘ |nating the necessity for any further con-| our country to do so. It is, of course, the| ;; ; : 
em An suoreee cedet Aart %, ae- ee ee ae wa or cure As Pa ai. og or oe “Had the Federal Government continued | struction of hospital or domiciliary facili-| desire of the President that these regula- wi a ain, th ‘the near’ future, 18: 6a 
ting aside $10,000,000 of unused ss, kept this way, will receive similar treat- “Veterans of the World War whose dis-|its policy to build both hospital and domi-| ties, will effect estimated future savings| tions and instructions issued in connection oR given i , 
ites Pecteor, "4c anaes am he to prevent such elimination of | ability is not service connected are to be ciliary facilities to -_ ale Pe pone po renga ae ee ee pap — justly, equitably, and hu- The invitations to the six governments 
. a eae as i jj. | maximum requirements for § | ,203,000, applied. . 
president of the International Association veterans receiving compensation that the oa gt pple gl nwa ce ae under the laws in effect prior to the Act have been needed to meet the estimated| “I am sure that the personnel of the|APril 7 were extended WA the er ae 
of Machinists, as Director of Emergency | American Legion offered to agree to a 25 monthly will be pai a. of March 20, 1933, an additional construc-|maximum requirements for these services| Veterans’ Administration can be relied | °f State, Cordell Hull, orally and by con- 
Conservation Work. é > 1 per cent flat reduction in all benefits. The In addition to the ‘savings which are to|tion program, involving appropriations of| under laws in effect prior thereto. The|upon in the administration of the regula- fidential memoranda, and suggested visits 
Work in the national a = a” legion opposed the “destruction of the |be made under the new rates for veterans, | approximately $160,000,000 would have been | savings indicated are over and above those | tions, and the instructions issued thereon,| 0 the White House by the heads of the 
ra ak de oak panned ar toe — a Sn” but the sug- ja paper saving of more than one billion required. Further, the operation of these |ir connection with the operation of both | to meet this test.” governments, or the sending of. special 
. gection was not followed. S s 


: ; emissaries to Washington, or an exchange 
national parks will be under the direction | Here are the numbers of cases on the of views through diplomatic channels. 
of the Interior Department. 


Veterans’ Administration rolls which will in . [ P id t W t vided the t the mo ‘are ken te. Mr. MacDonald will leave England for 
: sas at the pension of - . 
sien ae Serna, 5s peorsding cine |have to be reviewed, reduced or elim- Reducing the Benefits al O ar \ eterans fering with a service connected disability | the United States April 15, he stated in 
wili be put through a training period inated: Mexican War, 445; Indian Wars, his acceptance. The invitation handed’ to 


sa: een We wae a oe anes ° ° on or ae hospital treatment, the Brtish Amb d t the Department 
; ; ; | 9,425; Civil War, 156,726; Spanish-Ameri- ADO M lhi D ll E Y nstitutional or domiciliary care by the | the Brtish Ambassador at the mi 
of two weeks before being sent to the | ooo war, 235,505; service-connected World To Save 1 ons oars ver ear y 


‘ i —aaeitieh i United States or any political subdivision | Pattment of State follows: 
neers. Tis slo providing wane | War disability cases, 338,725; nonservice 









































portation. pe, | thereof, shall not exceed $15 per month,| . “Ever since my conversations with the 

Advi Cc il Planned ,connected World War disability cases, + Se a eee but that if there is a dependent wife,| British Ambassador at Warm Springs I 

ae oe a i | 494.952, Regulations reducing payments to war |the onset of the chronic disease, or in case | such persons, that is, $15 per month for @| child or children, dependent mother or | have been hopeful that you might find. it 

Under the terms of the executive order | i ere : ' imated | the disability is due to the person's own| widow with allowance for children. father, the difference between $15 and the| possible to visit Washington. I should 

providing for the Director of the Con-| Reductions Effected veterans which will result in an estimated) |i onduct. ' Regulation No. 2 contains the provisions | amount otherwise payable shall be paid| particularly welcome such a visit in the 

a aon ers Se oan ae will In Veteran Compensation saving of $40,000,000 were signed April 1| 11) rates to be paid for war-time disa- | relative to the filing of claims, the mak- | to such dependents. near future, as the preparations for the 
r, Agriculture, Interior, an r , 


h furnish a representative to serve on| Summarized, the major reductions are |by President Roosevelt. The regulations | piities are: Ten per cent, $8; 25 per cent, | ing of awards, the discontinuance of pay-| As to veterans’ suffering with nonservice | world economic conference, of which you 
eac , 


: ts, and the review of claims. The} connected disabilities, it is ided that| are to be president, are entering a more 
; as follows: are to become effective July 1. $20; 50 per cent, $40; 75 per cent, $60, and | ments, E S, provided tha’ i p : & 
- ee art - = ee i All veterans serving in the Mexican,| While an explanatory statement issued | 100 per cent, $80. If the disabled person | provisions of this ——, are — the amount of pension shall be reduced | intensive stage and because of the need 
PO a sm _. ‘at a5 Gilde tbnenas Civil and Indian wars and their depend-| rom the White House said no estimate jas suffered the anatomical loss or the| tially in accord existing p » | to $6 and that the difference between that | for making further progress toward pract~- 
| 


; it is speci hat t and th t otherwi - | ti 
isti ‘iti i ir ions : loss of the use of one foot or one hand | except that it is specifically provided t amount an ie amount otherwise pay-/| tical disarmament. In my judgment, the 
enisting facilities for eo er poor have their pensions cut by 10 per as to the number of veterans affected can | 9, one eye, the rate prescribed is increased | if ae calling for eae ze tard = able —_ = paid to oe This | world situation calls for realistic action; 
oca . ‘ : kia i % i such evidence is n thi regulation also provides that where a per- 

possi i | ish-Ameri | be made until the reviews authorized have | by $20 per month. If the disabled person provi per~-/ the people themselves in every nation ask 
cae os t = - - ——. ae ee Priya on flag nmap ee been accomplished, it was added that “all!has suffered the anatomical loss of both months, or excuse —- Fd —— son is insane and without dependents and | it. 1 therefore hope that yeu will find 
a - 1 - ni po’ ae first detachment | Government can prove that their disability |men Who acquired their disabilities in the | hands or of both feet, or of one hand and|ance with the onl, ¢ . - oe his ae fe — $1,500 = | yourself free to come to Washington dur- 
of <s0ne een at divided as follows: | was not service connected, except that to- | military or naval service and the depend- | one foot, or is so helpless as to be in need | thereafter be barred; also that w payment shall be made until such estate | 


C Ro ing the present month. If you can come, 
New York City, 7500; Buffalo, 600; Chi-|tal nonservice disability shall still receive |@Mts of those who die from such disabili- |of regular aid and attendance, the total|claim is appealed and decision rendered |is reduced to $500. I trust that you will stay with us at: the 



















ie ie GY i iti i i laim, the 3 : : 
; : : . ttn | ties are adequately cared for.” |rate is $100. Certain additional specific on the appeal disallowing the c ; Regulation number 7, authorizes the! white House. and bring with you a 

veal a. Se ah tees tae ee Weurld War chase ta. | 1? nas seoviies of the regulations | rates for the more seriously disabled are | eae Sanne ee ee a ae granting of medical care to veterans suf-/ your family you may desire.” 75 
1,000;' Cincinnati, 500; St. Louis, 900; | bility is service connected receive a 20 per | 2%€ that the injury or disease must have | provided. ia cae eats ao oa ae — ith ssvins-enemenne: dioceses = Invitation Accepted 
Kansas City, 400; Baltimore, 1,000; Bos- |__| been contracted or aggravated in the line) Payment of pension on the basis Of war-| (a "ots fom the War or Navy lon the existing tenctices with regard to| «rhe teply of the Prime Minister to:the 
ton, 900; Milwaukee, 600; Washington, - of duty and without misconduct, in the | time rates is authorized for those men who | > aca - . e an Practices with regar Fresident’s invitation, received through th 
500: Minneapolis, 500; and Newark, 500. Form of Soviet Rule active military or naval service during | applied for enlistment or were drafted or pa . is Class of cases. British Ambassador, follows: i 

The camps are to be operated on a five- | | the Spanish-American War or the World | called into the National Guard during the Provisions Affecting Change in Regulations “I am most touched by your friendly 
day working basis, with a maximum of 40 | Not Basis of Embar Oo War. Daa | World War and before being finally ac- ae " invitation to me to come to Washington 
hours a week. Pay is to be $30 a month, os |_ As to persons serving in the Philippine | cepted for service were injured in line of| The Filing of Claims Governing Insurance to discuss with you the preparations for 


payable twice a month. _—_—_—_— Insurrection or the Boxer Rebellion it is | duty. 







| required that they must have actually! Pensions to widows, children, and de-| Fegulation No. 3 authorizes the estab-| Regulation number 8, pertains to yearly | the world economic conference and the 
Location of Camps Tariff Commission Lifts Tem- | samlaied te hostilities. péndent parérits of veterans who died from | lishment of a new Rating Schedule. This|renewable term insurance and authorizes need for making further progress toward 
The list of work camps which has been | orary Bar on Asbestos | The rates to be paid for war-time dis- | disease or injuries incurred or aggravated | schedule is to be based upon the average the conversion of such insurance to United tage “peng My ae 
announced is as follows: P y abilities are as follows: For 10 per cent /in the line of duty in the active military | impairment resulting from disabilities in | States Government Life Insurance in those whee oa oy wide eee i matter 
One camp between Edinburg and Luray.| The form of government existing in | disability, $8; 25 per cent, $20; 50 per cent, |or naval service during the before speci-| 9) occupations so that all men with/cases where the insured had disappeared pg a ss an = “7 e great- 
Va., in the George Washington National| p01. goes not justify exclusion from | $40; 75 per cent, $60, and 100 per cent, $80. | fied war periods are authorized. The rates|the same disability will receive the same possible pleasure that, I accept your 

















Eee : i is being continued by | invitation. 

Forest. ; | ; those now provided under ex- : and such insurance 

One inear Marionville, one near Kane,|the United States of its products under.| [nis is @ neduction Of 20 per cent from |sUcteey vor the same class of depend- *This Schedule of Disability Ratings pro-|Pa¥ment of premiums by the beneficiary.| _ “If it is convenient to you, I will leave 
and another near Sheffield, all in the Alle- | the provision of the Tariff Act of 1930 re- | ents of deceased World War veterans. vides only five rates of disability; namely, It also authorizes conversion to United| England by the “Berengalia” on: April 15, 


ghany National Forest in Pennsylvania. | jating to forced or indentured labor, the| Explanatory Statement 


Three camps in Monongahela National | ,,,, _; od : : 
Forest of West Virginia. Tariff Commission has found in the case | Of the Regulations 


y : > 3 . , oe | 
One camp near Waynesboro, one near | tought before it by American producers| ‘The white House explanatory statement Outside of War Activity 


States Government Life Insurance-in those | returning by the same boat. I shall be 
* ope ; t, 50 per cent, 75 : : 
Disability Incurred ee = ae ae a fe onhemers the | C@8eS where an insured who is now totally | very happy indeed to stay with you at 
Rating Schedules have been from 10 to 100 and permanently disabled and drawing! the White House.” 











benefits recovers from such permanent The proposal that the United States 
ucna Viste and coe near Bnowden, all in lof asbestos | sada: | Pay II of this regulation authorizes the | So. oe gl fe ae into | ‘tal disability in the future. join with other nations in adherence to a 
« the Natural Bridge National Forest of Vir-| Announcing April 5 that its report had| The President has just signed the fol- | payment of pensions to former members of) oor provisions of section 17 of Title I| _*esulation number 9, pertains to burial) World Court—an issue before Congress 


: : ith rtain |of deceased war veterans and authorizes 
Title I, Public No. 2, 73d Congress, which disability in line of duty in the active mili-|f the Act, which provides, with oe: | the issuance of a flag to drape the casket 





ginia. | been approved by the President, the Com- | lowing regulations under the provisions of the military or naval service who incurred 


at many sessions past—is still before the 
Two in Unaka National Forest in Ten- 











: 7 issi “thi 2 a arf i suffering | Senate without any indication of final dis- 
measee and Southwest Virginia. |mission stated that “this effects the re-| pertain to veteran's relief. tary or naval service other than curiag | eee. Set Se, ate eae |and after burial to be given to the next of | position for the present at least. 

Four in Pisgah National Forest, all in ; moval of the temporary restriction against | Regulation No. 1. “Entitlement to Pen- war-time enlistments. In this class of | vith the active military or naval service kin in all cases. It authorizes an allow- Action is Defe 
North Carolina, with headquarters to be at! importation and sale of such asbestos} “02°” |cases it is required that the disability be | a ance for funeral and burial expenses, in- rred 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
cluding transportation of the body, in an ; , s 
amount not to exceed $75 unless (a) the | ™@Jority leader of the Senate, announced 
veteran’s net assets at time of death, ex- after an executive session of the Senate 





i i si ; | : , in li ,|should not be removed from the rolls. 
Asheville. hich was i ; : Regulation No. 2, “Effective Dates of |contracted or aggravated in line of duty | ) ; 

Four in Nantahala National Forest, two | Which was imposed pending completion Of | awards of Disability and Death Pensions; | and without misconduct in the active mili-| Regulation No. 5 pertains to entitlement 

of them in North Carolina, one near Wal- |*he investigation instituted by the Tariff | Provisions for Filing Claim and the Review | tary or naval service, and that the person | to emergency officers’ retirement pay and 




















| : , ion.” ims ” , i i t any emergency officer here- | ¢jysi: f debts l ds $75; | COmmittee on Foreign Relations on April 
lla, S. C., and one near Clayton, Ga. {Commission under that section. | of Claims on Appeal. be honorably. discharged. provides tha |clusive of debts, equals or exceeds : , 

= - Sacakes Forest Tennessee; The Commission’s investigation was | Regulation No. 3, “Schedule for Rating Dis- A rebuttable presumption of soundness, tofore granted retirement pay shall be) (p) the veteran has accrued benefits due 5 that the issue of a World Court should 

and Georgia ; , | abilities.” except as to defects noted is authorized entitled to continue to receive such re-|from the Veterans’ Administration in an | "Ot be brought forward in the Senate un- 
One camp near Moulton, Ala. in the | made upon complaint of American pro- Regulation No. 4, “Protected Awards.” for those who served during peace time tirement pay, if the disability for which | amount equal to or in excess of $75; (c) | til after President Roosevelt’s emergency 

caer eee Deer Moulien, ss |ducers of asbestos. Political and economic | Reguletion No. 5, “Entitlement to Emer- | ¢) a period of six months or more. he has been retired with pay resulted! an allowance for burial and funeral, in-| relief legislation is assured of completion. 


er +i ; ity i ¢ |Conditions in the Union of Soviet Socialist | gency Officers’ Retired Pay.” 10 per |{"0m disease or injury incurred in line | cluding transportation, is provided by a| Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
a Faso us ~ -~: ™ Se | Republics were at first set up in the com- Regulation No. 6, “Eligibility for Domicili- ne sts ae ae —_— om __ of duty during war service. It is further | State, county or fraternal organization,| chairman of the Committee, stated that 








: : | plai i i ir prac-| ary or Hospital Care, Including Medical required that the officer must have been | etc while the Committee considered th 
Fla., in the Choctawhatchee National For- | Plaint, but specifications of unfair prac-| ary " $18: $75 per cent, $24; 100 per cent, $30. : i e considered the World 
est; one near Crestview, Fla., and one near | "ices Ab ra wate tet ee eee | ete No. 7, “Eligibility for Medical | If the disabled person has suffered an pote great rge Sp lid = aero mesdatinn member 3° somtains the mis- Committ a eens at the eee 
Milton, Fla. |= = _ ” tit “ A Nc. Of New oh ouny ace “aden: at: ae ia anatomical loss or the loss of the use of | 2bied, and that the Ciscoe en trectly cellaneous provisions, such as definitions, _ ee proposed that the protocol for 
One in the Ouachita National Forest n| Were later substituted in an amende = Bagg = gee ey ie term | one foot or one hand or one eye, the rate ger : ry : etc., and is particularly important in the | adherence to the court be reported to the 
Arkansas, near Eagleton. complaint. epee i y | provided is increased by $10. Special rates |T@sulted from the actual performance Of | following respects: Senate. 





: ; . ee The investigation was instituted on; Imsurance.” 7 ae ; i 
= One neny Page, Gki on near Ai Ark gi, Snveuation, Na ued 22 Maarten Mo payment ot Rua axe [ete povided forthe ost seule 
other Arkansas camps will be located, one | ®2SWers to this complaint and for a public) Penses of Deceased War Veterans.” ane | me P 


military or naval duty. | 
Regulation Ne. 6 authorizes hospital and 
domiciliary care, including necessary medi- 


One, provides that no person holding an Senator Robinson said: 
office or position, appointive or elective, It is the opinion of a number of Sen- 

















au . : an . C , p e r | ators, some of whom favor rat 

near Mena and the other adjacent to Slat- hearing, on May 4 and May 19, 1931, re- | _Regulation No. 10, “Miscellaneous Provi- - oe a which cal treatment. ‘This regulation a a eraiane wade Oe ee ey ae ae ee the World Gant medeuat ae 2 

ington. spectively. These dates were, however, at/ sions = | ; ' ‘dow, chita { Within the limitation of Veterans’ Admin-| of Columbia or under any corporation, the | should not be brought forward in the Sen- 
In Arkansas in the Ozark National For- /"e, Tequest Of respondents, indefintely | | Tenet ae ng of Copies of Records” |or children and/or dependent: mother or | stration facilities hospital treatment for| majority of stock of which is owned by |ate until after the legislative program for 

‘est will be situated three camps, one near | Postponed. (lon. snd: Furnishing: oF Copies ot gesoker” || OF  CHUATER, Bik OF  Cepeharn veterans of wars who are suffering with ite tes, shall be paid a pension | the ex a 

Stountain View, one near Dover and one | Entries of such asbestos were thereupon | Regulation No. 12, “Presumption of En- | father of any deceased person who died | injuries or diseases which were incurred |‘ United States, s ° P raordinary session hes beet: sam 


, | 5 pd 5 A . | or emergency officers’ pay, except (1) those | su 

‘near Cass. forbidden, except under bond, pending | titlement to Pensions for Spanish War Vet- as a result of injury or disease incurred | in the active military or naval service, and secetvinig panda or anenpency officers’ re- ‘ake ‘anon that the connate ae 

' ‘Three camps will be set up in the White |COMclusion of the investigation. Public) vans and Certain Widows, Children, and |or aggravated in active military or naval | domiciliary care to those veterans who tirement pay for disabilities incurred in| the court will not substanti ae over 

M tai ba inna hi d hearings wer held in September and Octo- | Dependent Parents of Deceased World War | service during peace time is authorized. | seryeq in the active military or naval f the United 7 ot substantially interfere 
ountains, two in New Hampshire and one | a :, | ioe : combat with an enemy o e wnited| with the enactment of necessary legisla 

rere ber, 1932, and ‘briefs were filed by counsel| Veterans.” The rates for these dependents are ap-|service for a period of 90 days or more,| states, and (2) shose persons so employed | tion ary P 
One in the Green Mountains will be set |f0r complainants and for, respondents in| Regulation No. 1 pertains to the entitle- | proximately 75 per cent of the rates au-|who are suffering with permanent dis- , 











2 sions iv ; 5 specific provi-| « : . 
up near South Londonberry, Vt. December. | pees to pensions and is divided into three | thorized for the dependents of those who | abilities or tuberculosis or neuropsychia- oma = Eo or ae aoe ‘aitee’ alate. . A vote on reporting the treaty will not 
Text of President's Order The Commission states that in its report | P*!"* died from war-time disabilities. tr% ailments which incapacitate them | it is provided that the rate of pension shall | m5. wet aa ee Png rtie 
The President’s order dated April 5, | Pee eee: was first given to the | Provisions for Inquiry Pensions for Veterans — sees 6 Sree nig | Ou 2O SES Dee month. ceed with the resolution on ‘ratification 
1933, setting aside $10,000,000 for conser- | Se ae | is further required that as to this 


Two, provides that persons residing out-| when the occasion sems timely, but I am 


side of the. continental limits of the| not able now to - 
United States, exclusive of Hawaii, Alaska will be.” indicate just when that 


ilies Gah Settems ta tome hows: Sows of eeteemeele in Russia. The con- | In the Line of Duty |Prior to World War latter class of veterans, they have no ade- 

y ° | clusion was reached that this does not con-| part I of the regulation authorizes the : : quate means of support. This is a marked 
“By virtue of the authority vested in | cti a i : Es ar Teg ‘ Part III authorizes payment of pensions , 

me by the Act of Congress entitled ‘An i ae eee —— oS —— - — | payment of pensions to former members Of | or non-service connected disabilities and —_ from previously existing 1aW.'| and the Panama Canal Zone, while so re-|___ 

Act for the relief of unemployment | for the purposes of pe st 337 sc nn | the military or naval service who are dis- | geaths of veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- Sa 5 oes pea siding, shall only receive 50 per cent of | estimate as to exact numbers can be given 

through the performance of useful pub-|commit or to permit unfair acts was like- | 204,95 4 Tesult of disease or injury in- | can War, including the Boxer Rebellion . nae the amount of pension or emergency offi- 
























é : ‘ : 5 i . : til che reviews authorized have been 
‘ : , : curred or aggravated in the line of duty i ili ; and/or | Pital treatment, as such, only for veterans , i , einen |e i 

lic work, and for other purposes,’ ap- | wise regarded. asilia gutient maiabaacer eames cane dias _ B Biya Insurrection, and of wars, suffering. with diseases or in- = tage = = oe rae _ -. accomplished. It can be said, however, 
proved March 31, 1933 (Public No. 5, 73d| “Special attention was given to convict, | ing the Spanish-American War, the Boxer ne World War. juries which were incurred or aggravated ree, defines those persons _ | that all men who acquired their disabili- 
Congress), it is hereby ordered that: force, or indentured labor in Russia, and y | The following requirements are set} entitled to benefits and who are barred 


erica’ » Bo ties in the military or naval service and 
Rebellion, the Philippine Insurrection, the dependents of those who die from 
such disabilities are adequately cared for. 
Also that the more seriously disabled war 
veterans are entitled to either a pension, 
hospital or domiciliary care. P 
The issuance of these regulations will 
permit the Veterans’ Administration to 


forth: (1) 90 days or more service; (2) in line of duty in the active military or 
’, ) 40rtn. , , ’ naval service. Third, it requires 90 days’ 
and/or the World Wat | entry into the service prior to the cessa- | service to be entitled ees | 
tion of hostilities; 8) honorable dis- | gomiciliarv care. Fourth, hospital or 
charge; (4) the ——. of a domiciliary care for nonservice connected | 
misconduct, in the active military or naval | 2% total disability; ane = that br a temporary conditions is no longer au- 
service during the Spanish-American War | @Pility not be the result of misconduct. | thorized, 

or the World War. As to persons serving As to veterans who served in the Boxer 


“(1) For the purpose of carrying out | the conclusion was reached that as section 
the provisions of said act Robert Fechner | 307 of the Tariff Act of 1930, which is 
is hereby appointed Director of Emer- | administered by the Treasury Department. | 
gency Conservation Work at an annual |expressly forbids importation of the prod- 
rate of compensation of $12,000, less the | ucts of such’ labor and has the same pen- 
reduction prescribed in subparagraph (b), | alty as section 337, namely, exclusion from 
section 2, Title II, of the act of Con- j entry, the statutory remedy is in section 





from participating in decisions. This defi- 
nition is that those persons who are in 
receipt of monetary benefits on the date 
of passage of the act and whose right to 
receive monetary benefits continues under 
the provisions of Public No. 2 are pro- 
hibited from participating in decisions un- 





The basic provisions are that the injury 
or disease must have been contracted or 
|} aggravated in the line of duty and without 





















gress entitled ‘An Act to maintain the | 307 rather than section 337. The fact that |in the Philippine insurrection or the Boxer | Rebellion or the Philippine Insurrection, Hospital Treatment = ~ a an is -~ ome -” commence functioning under the new law. 
credit of the United States Government,’ |the provision in section 307 regarding | <penion it is further required that they it is required that they must have actively | 4nd Domiciliary Care pe = : : : — ee an 4 e | it is realized that theye may be other 
(Public No. 2, 73d Congress), approved | forced or indentured labor does not apply | must have actually participated in hostili- | participated therein to be entitled. In de-| on the basis of such claims awards 0 


: sae : P 7 E - ceaaie classes of persons who should be specifi- 
March 20, 1933. |unless there is proditction in the United |i, an extension is made as to the date| termining entitlement under this part of This regulation also authorizes the fur- | benefits are made. cally provided for and the Administrator 


“(2) ‘The Secretary of War, the Secre- | States in quantities sufficient to meet do-| 47 cessation of hostilities in the cases of | the regulation, it is not required that the|Mishing of clothing to persons in Vet-| It is estimated that the savings which | has been directed to make a further study 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the | mestic consumptive demands was declared those men who served in the Moro Prov-| 90 days’ period of service shall have been | €Tans’ Administration facilities, only where | will result from the adoption of these|and report to the President as to any 
Interior, and the Secretary of Labor each | not to make section 337 applicable. | completed before the cessation of hostili- | the veteran is indigent and the furnish- | regulations is approximately $400,000,000,| such classes prior to July 1, 1933, when 


: : ht a 2 = 4 he, Ses ip |ince during the Philippine insurrection and . : 
‘shall appoint a representative, and said| “Other matters considered were: DUMP- | in Russia during thé World War. It is not'| ties. ing %f clothing is necessary to protect|and while it is appreciated that many] Payments under previously existing law 
representatives shall constitute an Ad- |ing and other forms of underselling; inter- | thousands will be adversely affected, no | cease. 


irequired that the disease or injury have| The rate of pension. for those perma-| health or sanitation, or where thé vet- 
visory Council to ‘the Director of Emer- | ference with the performance of contracts; 
APR. 18th 




















‘ ete ey ply : contracts; | heen incurred or aggravated prior to the|nently and totally disabled is $20 per | €™Aan requires special clothing made neces- | 
gency Conservation Work. intimidation and coercion of buyers; mis-| cessation of hostilities. In all cases it is|month. A pension of $6. per month to|SaTy by the wearing of prosthetic appli- 
Money Set Aside grading, mixing, and palming off; con-| quired that the person to be entitled| those Spanish-American veterans over the |@Nces. It further authorizes the payment 















“(3) There is hereby established in the |SPiracy to restrain trade and commerce |» iuct have been honorably discharged from | age of 62 years is granted. |of traveling expenses to and from Vet- 
Treasury a fund of $10,000,000 by the |#%d create monopoly; and infringement Ot | the service. ‘ Pensions under this part of the regu-|¢?ans’ Administration hospitals for vet- 
“transfer of an equal amount from the | Patents obtained in the United States and | “4 rebuttable’ presumption of soundness, | lation can not be paid to any unmarried | €rans suffering with service connected dis- See 
‘junobligated balances of the appropriation | °/@imed to have been unfairly used in Rus- | xcept as to defects noted at time of entry| person whose annual income exceeds $1,- | &45€S. 









for emergency construction of public build- | S!@-- These matters were severally consid~ | ito service, for all persons who served 90|000 or to any married person or any per-| No traveling expenses are authorized 













ings contained in the act approved July ame oe ae Sent that wa” violation | a;ys or more is authorized. son with minor children whose annual in-|for the nonservice connected cases or in 
‘21, 1932, as authorized by section 4 of | Secllo een proved. _/_| A presumption of service connection for|come exceeds $2,500. This income pro-|connection with medical examinations. 
the said act of March 31, 1933, which — a chronic diseases becoming manifest to a/| Vision, however, will not bar the payment | Provision is made for the payment of 


‘fund shali be subject to requisition by!and the departments and establishments | 19 per cent degree or more within one year| Of the $6 monthly pension to Spanish-| transportation expenses for the return of 
the said Robert Fechner, as Director of | furnishing such supplies and materials | from separation from active service is al-| American War veterans over the age of|the body of any veteran who dies in a 
Emergency Conservation Work, on the/|shall be reimbursed therefor in accord- |]owed, but the Government is authorized | 62 years. hospital or home to the place of residence 
approval of the President. ance with instructions of the President. jt . rebut such presumption where there is} The payment of pension to widows and/or nearest national cemetery. 

, “(4) Subject to direction by the Presi- | “(5) Reimbursement, if any, to the de- | affirmative evidence to the contrary or evi-| children of deceased veterans of the! Under the provisions of this regulation, 
dent, supplies and materials of the sev-| partments or establishments for other |dence to establish that an intercurrent | Spanish-American War, including. the/no person is entitled to receive domiciliary, 
eral departments or establishments shall | services rendered shall be made in ac- |injury or disease which is a recognized| Boxer Rebellion or the Philippine Insur- ; medical or hospital care, including treat- 
be furnished on the requisition of the |cordance with instructions of the Presi-|cause of such chronic disease has been | rection, is authorized at approximately 50|ment, who resides outside the continental 
Director of Emergency Conservation Work, | dent.” suffered between the date of discharge and| per cent of the rates now provided for|limits of the United States, or its terri- 
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lst, Tourist and 3rd Class... from New York to 
England and France. .. Ask your local travel agent. 
Also: Champlain, Apr. 22; Ile de France, Apr. 29. 


F. H. Murphy, General 
Agent, 1429 Eye St. 
N. W. Tel. Met. 1440. 
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Objectives for Course of In- 
» struction in Homemaking 
For Boys and Girls Out- 
lined by Educator 


a* 


a“ 





AL 
ORVILLE C, PRATT 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Spo- 
‘ kane, Washington 
WHat ARE some of the practical provi- 
S sions for extending home-making ed- 
‘‘ucation to boys as well as to girls? What 
subject matter, points or view, and activi- 
ties might both boys and girls engage in 
te their better conception of the impor- 
‘tance of the home, its relation to the hap- 
piness of its occupants, and to their pres- 
“ent worthy home membership? 
The first objective might well be an} 
appreciation of what a home should be, an 
semotional ideal of its possibilities. To| 
this objective the information and activi- 
4ties should be supplementary. Closely re- 
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Aches and Pain as Phenomena 
. For Participation ___of Changes in Weather —— 


» In Family Life Difficulty of Adj 


Barometric Variations 


usting Sys 





By DR. LLO 

Bacteriologist, Department of 

HE WEIGHT ofthe atmosphere in 

which we live is ever changing. A 

change in the barometric pressure of one- 

half an inch represents the shifting of a 
tremendous force. 

If it becomes lighter, we have less pres- 
sure on our body, less pressure in our 
lungs, less oxygen held against us to 
breathe. We are in fact lighter. It is the 


same as if we suddenly went up a few| 


hundred feet in the air. 

Sometimes there is a change from 29.5 
inches to 30.5 inches in barometric pres- 
sure within a short time. This is like go- 
ing up high in the air above the earth 
and then just as suddenly going down 
an equal distance below sea level. 

+ + 


Man changes his inside workings and 
makes haste to adjust himself to these 


atmospheric pressure changes. Rheumat- | 





lated to this chief objective is the second: 
_.A conception of the give-and-take essen-| 


-tial to successful living with other peo- | digestive upsets such as diarrhea or even | ticity of the arteries. The blood always 


ple. The breakdown of the home, when 
it occurs, is not due primarily to a lack | 
«of things but to a lack of ideals, par- | 
ticularly to the lack of the ideal of serv- | 


ice. The central problem is that of har-| Lakes Basin region, we may go to work | shape of the balloon but the volume is 
. What the in a typical southern mild sunny morn-|always the same. 
school should strive to cultivate is the|ing and step out to lunch in a northern | arteries stretch and contract under pres- | 


mony on the spiritual plane. 
ability to get on with other people. There 
is no other one ability which contributes | 


more to successful living outside the home | force of Mother Nature that man has not | of adjusting itself to the changing outside 
The best preparation | changed in any way. The atmosphere is| world. Attacks of spasms or uncontroll- 


as well as in it. 
“which the school can give is the actual | 
practice in harmonious cooperation which 
extracurricular activities afford. 
+ + 

A third suggestion is that homemaking 
in the school, if it is to be effective, | 
must carry over the ideals children now 
have into present application in the 
,homes. In citizenship we have come to 
the viewpoint that it is not something 
ato be applied after the children are voters, | 
but that children in every other respect | 
-except voting are citizens of some kind, 
good or bad, here and now, in the home, 
-the neighborhood, and the school. Sim- 
silarly,- children are now members of 


ics have aches. Heart disease patients 
have pain in the chest. Some people have 


vomiting spells. 

These sudden changes in atmospheric 
pressure are associated with winds and 
changes in temperature. In the Great 


Canadian atmosphere. 
The air we breathe is the one physical 


pulled and pushed over the earth’s surface 
by physical forces that defy man’s power 
to regulate. 

The sudden sweeping of an Alaskan air 
covering down on the earth’s surface is a 
marvelous force. Humans have to adjust 
themselves quickly and efficiently or they 
have to move to Florida or southern Cali- 
fornia away from the paths of these big 
atmospheric currents. 

People seldom realize why they go to 
Winter resorts. They usually suppose it is 
sunshine. 


+ > 
For those who fear to stay in the rig- 
orous North the real reason is because 
cannot adjust themselves to the 





‘Influence of Women 
on Business Life 
in America 


Wnt opsnhentivin for women to influ- 
ence the business life of this coun- 
try, already at a high mark, is rapidly 
increasing. 

This sentiment was expressed, April 
5, by several Federal business analysts 
who based their opinions on informa- 
tion received by their departments. 

Not only is there a larger proportion 
of women employed as wage earners 
than ever before, but women control a 
larger portion of the wealth of the 
country and do more of the buying than 
at any other time in the nation’s his- 
tory, according to information made 
available at the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Stores develop special service facili- 
ties, goods are packaged in small quan- 
tities, and automobiles and other prod- 
ucts are furnished with extra refine- 
ments—all as special concessions to the 
American buying public, predominantly 
feminine in its composition. No offi- 
cial calculation of the percentage of 
women buyers has been made, but 
estimates received by government agen- 
cies state that from 75 to 90 per cent 
of all retail buying is done by women. 

Not only do women control the major 
portion not spending for clothing, gro- 
ceries and other necessities, but they 

also receive much of the accumulated 
| capital wealth. Reports compiled of the 
records of life insurance companies 
show that four-fifths of the benefici- 
aries of the $95,000,000,000 of life-in- 
surance policies in effect in this country 
are women. A study of wills probated 
in New York City over a given period 
showed that 50 estates out of 70 were 
left by men to women and 44 out of 69 
were left by women to women. 

A report used by the Women’s Bu- 
reau quotes data taken from a survey 
made by a firm of investment bankers 
five years ago. The conclusions reached 
from the survey are that “nearly half of 
our national wealth was controlled by 
|] women and the proportion is tending 
te show an increase.” 

Statistics of income by sex for 1929, 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
show that women’s incomes amounted 
to 45 per cent of al individual in- 
comes and predominated among the 
higher incomes. While 2,400 men Had 
incomes of $100,000 or more, 3,500 
women had incomes of this classifica- 
tion. One hundred women filed tax 


tem of Blood Circulation to | 


YD ARNOLD 
Public Health, State of Illinois | 
| culatory system is the first to show the; 
strain. 
The heart is an automatic pump con- | 
tracting 72 times per minute. It delivers 
blood into one large artery, the aorta. In| 
turn this great trunk line breaks up into 
branches and these into twigs. Finally, 
at the end or terminal part of the ar-| 
terial system are 1,000,000 little thread-like | 
| capillaries, 
| The small arteries possess a well de-| 
veloped muscular coat. These small tubes | 
icontract and expand according to the 
| pressure of the blood. | 
| The vascular system is a closed cir- 
culating system. The volume of blood re- 
mains constant. The kidney secretes fluids, | 
the stomach, intestine, liver and pancreas 
secrete fluids; the skin also secretes fluids. 
We drink water which helps to involun- 
|tarily and automatically keep the total 
volume of circulating blood the same. 
| The blood presure is maintained by the | 
pumping action of the heart and the elas- | 








| fills the vascular system. 


If you squeeze at various places a toy | 
| balloon filled with water you change the | 


In like manner the 


; sure but constantly carry the same load. 
| The human body must posses the power | 


}able contractions of the muscle coats of 
| the small arteries lead to various types 
of disturbed function. 

The skin is our personal and private 
| weather gauge. If the skin can properly 
|}interpret and transform the weather 
| changes, then we remain normal. The 
|rheumatic has pain and may even have 
|to go to bed because his skin does not 
| send the right messages to the deeper 
| organs. The lack of blood supply is held 
; by many authorities to be the main cause 
| of rheumatic pains. 
| Man is a particle in this big world. He 
;must fit himself into and adjust himself 
to the forces of nature about him. In- 
| herited and acquired tendency toward un- 


homes toward which they already have they 

attitudes of some kind, harmful or help- | weather forces of nature. They, therefore, | 

‘ful. To as great a degree as is possible run away from the storm paths to regions | 
the knowledges, attitudes, and skills} where atmospheric conditions are rela-| 

taught in homemaking should find im- tively constant. , ; | 

mediate application in the child’s present | ' Industry has developed in the region of | 

..home. these storm paths. Civilization has ad- 
Following are some school adjustments vanced most rapidly where these sudden | 





stableness or lack of the ability to fit into 
existing conditions can be manifested by 
abnormal changes during sudden altera- 
tions in weather and climate. 
+ > 

The adult suffering from rheumatism, | 
from heart disease, from mental deformi- 
ties are all examples of these maladjust- 


returns on incomes of $1,000,000 as 
against only 97 men who filed returns 
on such incomes. 

Another source of increased financial 
power for women is their growth in im- 
portance as wage earners. More than 
11,000,000 women were gainfully em- 
ployed in 1930, according to Census Bu- 


- tainment of Changes in weather take place. As the 
which would help in the atta body makes itself over and cleans out the 


debris during these sudden weather 
changes it emerges from these experiences 
in much better condition. 


What happens when the directors of 
large industry collect around the long 
table? They decide on how many men 
are to be employed, what price they will 
ask for their products and how much 
dividend to declare. 

Not from May to September do they so 
gather together, but betweei? October and 
April. They do this when they and every- 
one else are being stimulated and “pepped 
up” by alternating atmospheric conditions; 
when one day the air of the Canadian 
Rockies is over them, and the next day 
they have balmy sun and feel like doing 
a week’s work in one day. No one feels 
this way in the south or the southwest; 
one wants to rest, loaf and take life easy. 

+ + 

The highly strung, nervous, energetic 
person works like a furnace under forced 
draft. 
gizing and creative force in our industrial 
and economic world. 

These people are the most successful. 
They take risks and they usually come 
out on top. 

Some of them break down before they 
reach their three score and 10 years of 
life. In a great many instances the cir- 


homemaking as outlined above: 

1. Homemaking clubs for boys should be 
among the recognized extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Such clubs, where organized, have 
functioned with much interest and benefit 
to boys. 

2. Electives in home economics should 
be planned to meet the needs of students 
with a wide variety of interests. The 
work should not be limited to those tak- 
ing the home-economics course. For in- 
stance, a class in “social relations” would 
be valuable for every student and one 
in “personal problems for commercial 
girls’ would be worth while for every girl 
taking commercial work. * 

+ + 

3. Single period classes should be sched- 
uled for home economics wherever feas- 
ible. This would greatly extend the work 
in any given school without additional 
cost. The shift in emphasis in home eco- 
nomics makes this recOmmendation feas- 
ible. 

4. The changed objectives of the home- 
making work should be carefully explained 
to teachers, parents, pupils, and adminis- 
trators. I mentioned teachers because, 
unless they have taken home-economics 
courses in recent years, they are quite as 
apt to have a mistaken idea of present 
Objectives as are the others mentioned. 
The first essential is that teachers shall 
have the correct conception of home- 
making work. 

5. Carefully planned correlation with 
other departments will strengthen home- 
economics courses and at the same time 
will extend home-economics education 
through these courses. For example, the 
trained home-economics teacher may 
teach “budgeting” in the commercial de- 
partment; “clothing selection and interior 
decoration” in the art department; “food 
principles” in connection with general 
science; etc. Such cooperation will elim- 


inate unnecessary duplication and will the American housewife has continued to 


allow for careful cheking of subject-mat- 
ter taught. 
+ + 

Quite as important is the avoidance of 
duplication in home economics as pre- 
sented in the elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools. The course of study 
should be carefully correlated throughout. 
There is nothing more deadening to in- 
terest or wasteful of time than to have 
duplication of subject-matter in the high 
school which has already been well cov- 
ered in the grades. Such duplication is 
inexcusable because it is so easy to avoid. 
All that is required is a little coopera- 
tion and a reasonably detailed course of 
study. 


6. The attention of parent-teacher as- | 


sociations might well be directed to the 
social, economic, and psychologic aspects 
of home life. If the home under modern 
conditions is to be something more than 
a parking place or a filling station, more 
thought must be given to its spiritual 
values. 

7. Less emphasis on athletics and more 
on health would react to the advantage of 
homemaking. There is statistical evi- 
dence to the effect that poor health is 
the outstanding cause of dependency and 
that ignorance in regard to personal hy- 
giene, nutrition, and sanitary home con- 


EGETABLES OF ALIEN ORIGI 


Few Varieties of Food Produ 


Introduced as Meeting American Taste 


ESPITE numerous efforts in the last 
decade to introduce foreign varietes of 
vegetables and greens into this country, 


rely on long-established American prod- 
|ucts for her supply of this type of food- 
stuffs, it is revealed by inquiries at the 
Departments of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture. 


He represents the dynamic ener- | 


ments to atmospheric conditions. Patients 
with hay fever, asthmatics, hives, sick 
| headaches and such ailments act in an 
irregular way under certain conditions. 

| There is a large number of people who 
experience difficulties in adapting them- 
selves. 


reau figures. This figure represents an 
increase of 26 per cent over the previ- 
ous census and a particularly large 
rise in the number of women employed 
in professions. 








STUDY OF BUYING FOR HOME 


Information Respecting Purchasing Methods 
_ Gathered for ‘Wise Spending’ Inquiry 





F pedcneend DATA gathered for the “Wise | has been extremely successful, says Ada 
|~ Spending” study of the General Fed-/|L Bush, of the Marketing Service Division 
}eration of Women’s Clubs in cooperation | of the Department. 

with the Department of Commerce are be-| Five questionnaires were prepared by the 
ing tabulated and a preliminary report on | Department for the purpose of gathering 
the returned goods problem will be pub- | information on various phases of consumer 
lished withn the next few months. | buying problems. These questionnaires 





based on returns from questionnaires dis-| Federation, which not only has taken 
| tributed by the Federation and merchants Charge of the gathering of the new data 
|and business men who have cooperated but has also conducted an. educatonal 
with the women’s group. campaign among women buyers. 
Projected from two angles—those of se-| One of the questionnaires aeals with 
curing information on consumer difficul-| waste through consumer demands for ex- 
ties and giving women better marketing | cessve delivery service. Another deals with 
information — the “Wise Spendng” study wastes because of unsatisfactory credit ar- 
: o - = rangements, and still another list of ques- 
| tions considers wastes caused by unprofit- 
}able advertising. Wastes because of lack 
of consumer information concerning de- 
sirable merchandise is the subject of one 
of the questionnaires. : 
cts Grown Abroad Have Been | Data gathered by the Federation will be 


|analyzed from the customer’s standpoint, 
|rather than primarily from that of the 
merchant. 
spinach, and corn showed drops in! An entrely novel phase of the “Wise 
amounts consumed last year, as compared | Spending” project is the holding of forums 
with the preceding year. in which representatives of the merchants 
Sales of sweet potatoes—which increased |in the various communities conducting the 
in 1932 more than a third, compared with | Project can meet with the members of the 
1930—and increased consumption of car-| Women’s clubs and talk over merchandis- 
rots from 329,150 pounds in 1928 to 543,350|ing problems. 
pounds last year are among the principal|Planned for a number of communi 
increases in vegetable products within the | throughout the country. 





The material to be published will be|/#ve been distributed nationally by the, 


These forums are being | 





Revival of Folk Festivals, 


OLK FESTIVALS again will grow up 
- around the planting and the harvest 


holdays, and participation in Winter sports 
and Summer field days will increase in 


States Children’s Bureau, in a review of 
the spread of activities for the enrichment 
of the leisure of rural dwellers. 

Given more leisure and escaping the va- 
rious forms of passive amusements at 
which the city dweller is merely a quiet 
observer and not an active participant, “the 


to lead the way to the abundant life that 
balances work and play, rest and medita- 
tion,” says Miss Gardner. 

An insistent and increasing demand has 
come for help in training recreation lead- 


ice, churches, schools, lodges, and other 
|character building agencies in the rural 
| field, says the rural specialist in this re- 
view. 





+ + 

Recreation material has been prepared 
and given to the States to be printed or 
| mimeographed and distributed. Lists have 
been made of one-act plays for various-age 
|groups. Special day celebrations and pic- 


|ceremonials have been worked out. 
| ‘The material has been of value, I be- 
|lieve, but the more important part of the 
| Program has been the leader training in- 
| stitutes. ’ 
Because the Extension Service groups 
|are accustomed to coming together for 
one-day training schools, much of the pro- 
gram has been organzed through them 
and upon their invitation. 

The program of an institute includes a 
|brief statement of the purpose, training 
in song and game leadership, a discussion 





| vidual has an opportunity to lead games 
|and criticize his own methods. 

| The object of the courses is to inspire 
participants with confidence in their own 
|ability and to give them a desire to pro- 


|}mote wholesome recreation programs in 


reports upon the development of poise and 
leadership ablity in adults as well as ado- 
|lescents have been received. 
+ + 

Not only have the leaders profited. The 
communities to which they have returned 
report good programs; regular evening 
parties once a week or twice a month, pic- 
nics with a definite program, play days 
in which several schools combine, com- 
jmunity programs followed by music and 
|games, well-planned church and club so- 
c 
| 





Besides one-day institutes, recreation 
leader training 1s given as a part of Sum- 
mer camps. Older boys and girls, leaders, 
and adults who are especially interested 
are allowed to enroll for the course. 

The leaders’ group is limited in num- 
ber, and membership in it is made an 
honor as well as a responsibility. Class 
work is given for an hour each morning. 

Problems and difficultes are discussed 
each morning before the day’s recreation 





| 





Courses in Use of Leisure 
for Rural America 


ers and in outlining programs and in pre-| 
parng game and play material for use by |community’s recreational needs and the} 
clubs and community groups served by the | development of various plans to meet these | 
United States Agricultural Extension Serv- | needs will be a part of the growth of the | 


|nic suggestions, camp-fire and other brief | | 
| F. W. Sears, District Health Officer of the | 


of the use of such material in programs, | 
}and a practice period in which each indi- 


| their homes, clubs, and communities. Many | 


tals, and family game playing in homes. | 





Holiday Celebrations and 


Country Sports Is Forecast 





porgram is worked out. 
tunities for both theory and practice, rapid 


significant celebrations will mark national | strides are made in perfecting the tech- | 


| nique of program planning and leading. 
| Story telling, song leading, and dramatic 


rural America, is the forecast made by the |coaching groups are usually formed in| 
rural specialist, Ella Gardner, of the United | 


addition to the regular leader training 
| class. 
| The future development of the training 
| program will be along the lines of greater 
| self-direction, Miss Gardner believes. 

+ + 


|. A State recreation specialist is employed 


by the Extension Service or the university | 
rural man and his family may be expected | it: several States. As the demand increases | p 


a of these specialsts will be secured. 
|In planning their work they will find that 
the presentation of new program material 
}is not enough to hold those who have had 
|several years of experience. 

For this reason methods of surveying a 





| program. 


Advancement in Control 
Of Ailments of Mankind 


(a for the control of the spread 
| of communicable diseases and for 
preventing serious complications arising 
from thein have greatly changed during 
the last quarter of a century, says Dr. 


| State Department of Health of New York. 
In former times it was a common prac- 
| tice to close the schools, particularly in 
| the rural districts, when many cases of 
|communicable diseases occurred among 
| the children. In those isolated communi- 
ties there was little contact between chil- 
| dren outside of the school, but under mod- 
}ern conditions with good roads, automo- 
| biles and the moving pictures, the school- 
room is no longer the chief place for 
| contact. 
| As far as the spread of communicable 
disease is concerned, it is far more serious 
for children to be at large than in school 
| where they can be watched and the con- 
| tacts looked after before the disease has 
| become epidemic. The State Department 





| Of Health therefore does not advise schools | 


| to be closed on account of communicable 
diseases except under unusual conditions. 


The reason for quarantine and isolation 
of the sick is not generally understood by 
lay people, says Dr. Sears. The word 
quarantine is rarely used now except in 
cases of smallpox and other serious dis- 
}eases which are contagious throughout 
| their entire course. The isolation of the 
patient is now relied upon for most of 
the communicable diseases, especially those 
that affect the throat and upper air pas- 
sages. 

The chief reason for isolation in these 
diseases is to protect the patient from 
the complications which may arise if he 
is allowed to mingle with others and thus 
receive secondary infection. 

It is therefore plain that in order to 
prevent serious complications the patient 
should be kept in bed and completely iso- 
lated. from all sources of possible infec- 
tion, and from visitors who may carry 
some form of infection to him. Proper 





zation. 








UNFORES 


Results of Carelessness 


Ts PER. 
means, the results of ignorance and 


carelessness in handling dangerous chem- | 


EEN PERILS OF POISON 


and Ignorance in Handling 
Strange and Dangerous Chemicals 


| wood heavily impregnated with lead. 


| Director Richards counsels painters to 


With such oppor- | 


home isolation is preferable to hospitali- | 





Problem of Relief 
For Lone Women 


Deprived of Jobs 


Difficulty of Rehabilitation 
Offered by Unattached 
Feminine Workers With- 
out Employment 








“OF ALL the transient groups that of 

the unattached woman seems the 
{most hopeless so far as rehabilitation is 
concerned,” declares Mary Anderson, Di- 
; rector of the Woman’s Bureau of the De- 
| partment of Labor. 


A study of this phase of unemployment 
y Miss Anderson discloses that many 
| thousands of unemployed women of all 
; ages and classes are scattered in cities 
| throughout the country, apart from friends 
; and family influence. 


| They have in most cases attempted to 
| work out their salvation without recourse 
to organized charities. In some instances 
they have struggled so long to keep from 
| becoming charity cases that they are 
broken both physically and mentally when 
{aid is finally given them. ‘ 


Miss Anderson emphasizes the impor- 
tance of dealing with this problem imme- 
diately, both for the benefit of the cities 
concerned and to avoid irreparable dam- 
age to the women who find themselves 
in this class. 





+ + 

Estimates of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, quoted by Miss Ander- 
son, state that there are 145,000 homeless 
transient women and girls in' the country 
today. Included are many with college 
background, technical training, or ex- 
cellent business experience. 


Women in the age group from 40 to 60 
| are in the most serious plight. The scope 
of employment open to them is definitely 
limited and age makes them more sus- 
ceptible to illness. 


Formerly domestic work could be se- 
cured for such women. This field does 
not now begin to absorb the applicants, 
and casual work of all types has been 
greatly reduced. 


The National Association of Travelers 
Aid Societies recently conducted a survey 
of work_ throughout the country to care 
for the homeless woman. Out of 64 cities 
which completed reports on the subject, 
although all of them were conscious of the 
problem, only 27 were making definite ef- 
forts to meet it; eight were openly hostile 
to projects of this nature and 29 cities 
were indifferent. In numerous other mu- 
nicipalities nothing is being done officially 
to meet the situation. 


New York and Pittsburgh were the only 
cities which reported a central registra- 
tion bureau for the care of unemployed 
; women. Numerous other cities, however, 
| reported that they have a definite set-up 
|of special agencies which cooperate in 
|} handling this work. : 


| The large number of unattached women 
|in New York City, far greater than in 
any other city, are cared for by means of 
la Central Registration Bureau. This Bu- 
| Teau saves much waste effort by referring 
homeless women in need of help to the 
best available agencies. 


+ + 

One phase of the problem brought out 
| by the Travelers’ Aid Society survey is 
that in many cities the transient woman 
|is barred from every form of work and 
work relief. Several cities have interest- 
|ing work-relief programs for women, but 
| these programs are seldom planned to help 
the transient and unattached. 

Seattle, Washington, is an outstanding 
example of a city which is definitely car- 


rying out a plan for the relief of the non- 
|family woman. Seattle has put into op- 








ILS of poisonng by unusual|intense heat threw off fumes from the | eration a system which provides a definite 


}amount of work for such women which 
not only bolsters their morale by giving 


icals, is emphasized by the Director, B. R.|scrub their hands thoroughly before eat-| them a chance to work, but also gives the 


Richards, of the Division of Public Health 
Education of New York State. Director 
Richards cites a series of incidents of this 
type. 

Samples of a water softener, colored 
blue, were recently distributed from house 
to house in a city in New York, he records, 
An infant found one of the samples, swal- 
\lowed it, became nauseated, and required 
| the skill of a physician to survive. 


|ing, to avoid the possibility of poisoning 
themselves through the mouth with lead, 
| which is a common content of paint. Care 
| should be taken not to get gasoline on the 
hands, as éthyl gasoline contains lead, he 
| explains. ; 

| Cases of arsenic poisoning were traced 
| to a fruit spray powder, brushed into a 
|flour barrel by mistake. Common house- 
{hold lye has caused many tragedies when 


city a return for the money expended in 
relief. 

Immediate relief in the form of food, 
| clothing, shelter, and medical care is 
| needed in many of the cities of the coun- 
| try which as yet have failed to realize 
the necessity for constructive work. In 
the plans already in operation in some 
|of the cities provision for training the 
| younger women for other jobs and for 





Wooden casings of old automobile bat-|children have supposed it to be candy|keeping them in practice for their old 


|teries from which the plates had been 
removed, given by a junk dealer to a num- 
ber of negro families in Baltimore, Md., 


and used by them as fuel, caused lead-| 


| Poisoning to 35 children and one adult, 


and have eaten it. 

| Narcissus bulbs contain a substance that 
is extremely poisonous; discarded bulbs 
should be utterly destroyed. Rhubarb 
leaves contain considerable oxalic acid; 
only stalks are edible. 





fee Richards rectes. In burning, the 


consumer purchases returned each year 


ties | amounts to between four and five billion | 


dollars, amountng in many lines of trade 





Safeguarding Meat Supply 


| positions is a definite part of the program. 





It is true, however, that there has been 
a large increase in the consumption of 
vegetables and greens, a trend little influ- 
enced by present economic conditions. 
Eleven out of 25 principal vegetable prod- 
ucts were consumed in larger amounts last 
year than in 1931 and 12 fresh vegetables 
had a greater consumption last year than 
in 1929. 


Broccoli, an Italian vegetable closely re- 
lated to cauliflower, is the only foreign 
plant introduction which has shown any 
large increase in sale on the American 
market during recent years. Grown for 
centuries in Italy, it was introduced into 
this country by Italans in New York. 


Chinese varieties of cabbage have at- 
tained some small measure of use. They 
require less cooking than varieties com- 
mon to this country and have a different 
flavor. 

Attempts to introduce Japanese radishes 
have been made for 30 years without suc- 
cess. They are frequently of a large size, 
individual specimens of some varieties 
|growing to a weight of 10 or 12 pounds.’ 
They require production methods differ- 


| last five years. 
Consumption of tomatoes, celery, and 


onions, and peas increased last year to a 


for every year since 1929 except 1931. 


1930. Other notable drops have occurred 
in the sales of dry, edible beans. Less than 


in 1932 as in 1931. 

Sales of lettuce have shown a de- 
crease from previous years. A total of 
| 273,468 pounds of cauliflower was con- 
sumed last year, compared with 257,557 
pounds in 1931. Celery consumption also 
increased, rising from 862,020 pounds in 
1931 to 916,560 pounds last year. 


Canned Foodstuffs Regarded 
As Table Luxury in China 


MERICAN canned food products are 
well favored by residents of South 


| Returns being tabulated on the returned /t« 15 per cent returns and allowances of | 
information from |the total sales. 
;several minor vegetables such as kale,| every State and covers a wide variety of} transaction has been shown by a recent 

Among the questions asked are:|Department study to range from 32 to} 
comparatively large extent. Spinach, most) Was the return necessary through the | to 62 cents. 
advertised of all greens, has shown a/ fault of the store; the number of days the | 
steady decline in per-capita consumption Purchaser had the article in her posses- 
sion; whether the consumer prefers to deal 
Sales of watermelons have declined since With stores that are lenient in their re- 


goods study include 


detail. 


turned merchandise policies, and, 
whether the consumer herself would 


; 


bought and returned by someone else. 


The importance of this returned goods | 


Froblem is indicated by Census B 
figures, which 


tha 
ure: 


GOVERNMENT 


PUBLICATION: 


Records of Public Service Issued by)| Much of the meat and meat products | 
Federal Departments, Bureaus and Other 


Reports and Other 


Soii Survey of The Basin Area, 


alsO.| cause. Other causes are: Customer mi 


want | takes in ordering, tearing, fading, delivered | th reau of Animal Industry, State De- 
half as much corn was sold to canneries to purchase such an article as had been | S . . Pasnirg ¥ 


au | lessening the amount of returned goods to} 
show that the volume of!bc able to reduce prices. 


Wyo.—Series 


As State Service to Buyer | 


| 


The cost of each return| @’QURCES of unwholesome meat and 


meat food products are beng elimi- 
nated rapidly from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania under a state-wide system | 
ef inspection which covers local supplies | 
and does not overlap or duplicate the Fed- | 
etal inspecton carried on in the large) 
packing establishments, or municipal meat , 
S-|inspections, according to a report from | 





| Change of mind is one of the most fre- | 
|quent reasons given by customers for re-| 
{turning goods. Influence of other mem-| 
bers of the family is another frequent 





| damaged, delayed delivery, and wrong size | partment of Agriculture. 


| This association has also stated that it} Meat hygiene officials of the Bureau are | 
hopes through economies to be made iN|busy throughout the year inspecting| 


| slaughter houses, carcasses and meats. So} 
| far this year 1,630 slaughter houses, 12,193 
= | carcasses, 1,600,000 organs, and 2,600,000 

pounds of meat have been inspected. The} 

|report shows only 15 of the slaughter | 

houses have been found defective during | 

| the first two months this yeag. | 






Plan to Visit ae Storie ish 


A Century of Progress 


|come from the large packing establish- | 
ments which have careful Federal inspec- | 
tion of animals when slaughtered. The 
enforcement of the State meat hygiene 


Agencies 


Air Commerce Bull., Mar. 15, 1933—Vol, 4, No. 


ing from those for American radish. 


: | 4 1928, No. 27, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils and 
China but are considered luxury items and 


ditions are the chief causes of poor health. 
a ccapiapeanpsignansnaeanisanssiieiemesteeaaman Chinese beans, melons and cucumbers 
have been introduced, but have not at- 


tained wide use. Chinese varieties of 


Positions as Foresters 
° T 
Are Applied for by W omen Oriental products which have never been 


PPLICATIONS from several women are |COmmercially grown to any extent in this 
included among the thousands of ap- country. ‘ 
plications which have been received at|. 2€ mustard commonly 
the Department of Labor for employment | a eee : : 
in President Roosevelt’s forest ee |@ Chinese plant. Its date of introduction 
tion unemployment relief project. is not known, but it has been grown in 
Women applicants for this work are the South for many eae : 
scheduled for disappointment as there are|, Vegetables which were consumed in 
no provisions for their employment. larger quantity last year than in 1931 were 
At the Forest Service it was explained sweet potatoes, cauliflower, celery, onions, 
that there is only one case on record of |P&as, tomatoes, asparagus, lima beans, egg 
& woman being employed as a forester.|P!ant. snap beans, and kale. 
It occurred several years ago when a girl 
succeeded in passing the examination for|tached to yearly consumption figures as 
junior forester and was employed by the | indications of dietary trends. Price levels 
Service in its research department. prevailng during the year have an impor- 
Her career in the Service did not last ;}tant effect upon consumption. 
long, however, as shortly afterwards she Beets, cabbage, dry edible beans, white 
married a forester and retired from the|potatoes, artichokes, cantaloupe, lettuce, 
Service. 


; 


used in the 


/ 


greens, many grown in water, are other | 


South for “mustard greens” was originally | 


Too much importance should not be at- | 


peppers, watermelons, cucumbers, carrots, ' 


are served only on festive occasions and at 
formal dinners, according to a report to 
;}the Commerce Department from its As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Hong 
| Kong. 

With the depreciation of silver and the 
consequent prevailing cost of American 
canned food in terms of local currency, 
the general consumption of these prod- 
|ucts has decreased, it is reported. In 
one city in Yunnan Province a can of 
American asparagus retails for $24.60 Yun- 
nan currency, the gold equivalent of which 
lis about 60 cents. 

Despite the prevailing cost of American 
| food products, the natives of Yunnan have 
'developed a taste for American canned 
cherries and no formal Chinese banquet is 
complete without them, he states. 


In Kwangsi Province the only American 


canned foods product to be found in the | Color or Race, Nativity and Parentage 
is ‘ 


village stores is canned corn which 
served on all festive occasions. American 
sardines are offered for sale in shops in 
the larger towns of Kwangtung Province. 
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Dept. Interior. 
G 


Bur. of Labor Statistics, Dept. of La- | 


North Atlantic Slope Drainage Basins, | 


Hetin—Feb, 15, 1933, Vol. 4, 


law concerns the nwWmerous small slaugh- 
| ter houses, each of which may not be the 
| source of great quantities of meat, but are 
nevertheless important from the stand- 
point of protecting the public health. 





No. 16, Aeronautics Branch, U. 8S. Dept. 
Commerce. Apply at Branch. 
United States Standards for Grades of Canned 
Corn—Cream Style—Feb., 1933,. Service and 
Regulatory Announcements No. 139, Bur. 
Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Dept. Agri. 
Apply at Bur. Agr33-22 
United States Standards for Grades of Canned 
Corn—Whole-Grain Style—Feb., 1933, Serv- 


ice and Regulatory Announcements No. 138, 
Bur. Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Dept. 
Agri. Apply at Bur. Agr33-21 


Nursey Schools—Bull, 1932, No. 9, Office Educ., 
U. S. Dept. Interior. Price 15 cents. ain shh 


18, No. 6, Office 
Price 50 cents 
E18-902 


School Life—Feb., 1933, Vol. 
Educ., U. 8S. Dept. Interior. 
| @ year. 


Bur. Plant Industry, Technical News Bulletin of Bur. of Standards— | 


No. 191, March, 1933, Dept. of Commerce. 

Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 

| (25-26527) 

Reconstruction Finance Corp., Information 
Regarding Subscriptions for Preferred Stock, 
or Loans upon Preferred Stock by Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. as Authorized in 
Act of Cong., Approved March 9, 1933—Circ. 

| No, 6. Apply at Corp. 


29-26934 | 


and stay at the 


MORRISON 


The Chicago World's Fair of 1933 — 
from June to November. Don't miss 
this thrilling review of the scientific 
and industrial achievement of our 
presentage. By staying atthe Morrison 
} you are right in the center of things 

in Chicago. In the “heart of the Loop,” 
| the Morrison is near shops, theaters, 
| and railroad stations. All rooms are 
| outside with bath, Servidor, circulat- 
| ing ice-water and bed-head reading 


| lamp. Automatic garage facilities. 


A ares! hote! in a great city! 
2600 ROOMS—$2.50 UP 


LEONARD HICKS Managing Director 





im MORRISON HOTEL 


im Madison and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 
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PROTECTING TH 


Program of Adminis- 
tration Considered 
By Committees in 
House and Senate 


agreements. 

“Thus, because of the facts demonstrated 
by the investigation above referred to, 
|} and because of what has occurred since 
respecting the nonpayment of foreign 
debts due to the United States, the bill is 
appropriate. To curb the rapacity of those 
claanagsitiiseanaatiniaintisin deo engaged in the sale of foreign obligations, 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

of dollars are now due to the American 
people upon the ponds and obligations of 
foreign governments, including political 
subdivisiecns thereof and munscipalities 
which nave defaulted not only in interest 
payments, but which hold meager hope of 
payment of any considerable part of the | 


able to pay but which nevertheless repudi- 
ate their written engagements, is its laud- 
able purpose, and it is as well a measure 
of simple justice for the protection of the 
American investor and the American peo- 
ple generally.” 

Suggestions and objections offered in 
testimony before both the Senate and 


Government but repudiating its solemn | 


as an admonition to governments well | 


“APRIL 1 TO APRIL 8, 1933—Ghe Gnited States Daily —yYEaRLy 














Subsection (e) wouid authorize the Fed- | the Inland Gas Corporation and the Ken- 
eral Trade Commission to revoke registra- | tucky Fuel Corporation and the amalga- 
tion if it appeared to the Commission that | mation of the American Fuel and Gas 
the issuer of securities, or the issuer’s af-| Corporation, and other corporations, and 
| feirs, “are in unsound condition or insol-| responding to a question of a member of 
| vent,” and subsection (f) “that the enter- | the Committee, said it might be possible 
| price or business of the issuer, or person, | that the Insull companies could be regis- 
| or the security is not based upon sound | tered under the, proposed law, but that if 
| principles, and that the revocation is in|so registered there would be revocation 
| the interest of the public welfare.” | of their license on the ground of misrepre- 

Members of the Committee criticized | sentation. 
these two proposals April 4 as putting too} He recommended that the Committee 
much power in an administrative official | add to the requirement of information for 
| to determine what constitutes a sound or|the Commission other details such as cost 
unsound condition and as to what “is in | of assets, scurce of earnngs, how much of 
the interest of public welfare.’ Mr.|earnings are purely bookkeeping figures, 
Thompson’s recommendations would elimi-|and so on. He said the corporations 
| nate from the bil! these two subsections. |should be required to show the Commis- 
|sion the cost of their fixed capital, the 
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E INVESTOR FROM WORTHLESS SECURITIES 


|top corporaton controlled the lower com- | but he recommended chang 
|panies in the pyramid. jing Rayburn bill. 
The Federal Reserve Board proposed to| In the Senate Committee on Banking | 
the Senate Committee on Banking andj|and Currency, Arthur H. Dean, of New} 
|Currency and the House Committee on/| York, a lawyer, testified April 4 that the | 
|Interstate and Foreign Commerce an/| securities bill is unworkable and that it is| 
lamendment of the securities regulation | a confusion of ill-assorted provisions lifted | 
bill with respect to bankers’ acceptances! bodily out of the English marketing aci 
and short-term paper issued as a means|and certain blue sky laws. He said he 
of employing temporarily idle funds. | was in sympathy with the Fresident’s pur- 
The Board’s recommendation, in a letter | poses in the matter but that the bill does 
dated April 3, called attention to the | not afford adequate protection to investors | 
,definition of securities and suggested the | in securities. 
,addition of the following language after | _, ‘ , 
the definition in section 2 (a) of the bill: | Committee Confers | 
| ao aoa oe na the a be |\On Amendments 
curity’ shall not include any note, draft, ; se : 
|bill of exchange or bankers’ acceptance; OQ April 6 the House Committee on 
{which arises out of a current commercial, [Interstate and Foreign Commerce, having 








- a 
es in the pend- 


principal. 


House Committees on Interstate Com- | Change in Regulation 


|cost of their lawyers’ services, cost of or- 


“These foreign bonds and obligations, of 
course, in some instances were issued and | 
were sold in good faith; while in some in- 
stances the testimony has demonstrated 
that they were issued by the borrower | 
merely to obtain money, with little ex- | 
pectation of redemption, and were sold by 
the American financiers to make out- 
rageously high profits, and both had rea- 
sonable cause to believe that the Ameri- 
can public purchasing such bonds or other 
obligations would be the ultimate suf- 
ferer. 


Bill Aimed to Suppress 
Fraudulent Practices 


“The bill was introduced, after the 
revelations concerning the sale of bonds 
and other obligations of foreign govern- 
ments by American financiers and bank- 
ers, to prevent a recurrence of the prac- 
tices which were shown by the investiga- 
tion to be little less than a fraud upon 
the American people. The bill seeks, 
therefore, to make it unlawful to loan 
money to, or to purchase or sell the bonds 
or other obligations of, any foreign gov- 
ernment, including any political subdi- 
vision thereof, while such foreign govern- 
ment, or political subdivision thereof, is 
in default in the payment of its obliga- 
tions to our people or to our Government. 
It is a brief penal statute, protective in 
character. 

“The investigation above referred to, re- 
garding foreign securities, not only justifies 
the enactment of this bill, but demands it 
in behalf of the American public. More- 
over, much that has occurred since that 
investigation, and subsequently to the in- 
troduction originally of the bill, in the 
matter of the obligations due to the United 
States Government from certain foreign 
governments, emphasizes not only the 
justice of the measure, but its necessity. 

“It would be unjust to permit the fur- 
ther sale of securities of a defaulting gov- 
ernment, the sale of whose securities here- 
tofore in this country have brought dis- 
tressing loss upon our people, or the fur- 
ther offering for sale of the bonds and | Representative Huddleston (Dem.), of Bir- |~ 
obligations of a foreign country able in-| mingham, Ala., and others, asked a num- 
deed to pay its obligations to our own | ber of questions as to their practicability, 


merce have indicated likelihood of mate-| ~ 

rial revision of the administration bill for | Of Interstate Sales 

supervision of. traffic in domestic securi- Section 14 in the bill as introduced would 
ties, now pending on both sides of the | make it unlawful for anyone to carry in 
Capitol. (The bill as introduced was| interstate commerce any offer to sell or de- 
printed in full text in the issue of March |} jiver or accept offer to buy through any 
25-April 1.) ne | printed, written or spoken communication 
While there has been no opposition to | where at the time it is unlawful to sell, de- 
the fundamental purpose of protecting | liver or solicit orders for such securities. 
American investors by weeding out fraudu- | wr. Thompson recommended the elimina- 
lent and otherwise questionable securities, tion of this section and proposed as a sub- 
some witnesses have expressed views indi- | 


ms | Stitute the following: 
cating changes they felt to be necessary. “Section 14. That it shall be unlawful 


Huston Thompson, former member of) for any person to sell, accept an offer to 
the Federal Trade Commission and spe- | buy, transport, bring or deliver any se- 
cial representative of the President in| eyrity from any State, Territory, or the 
drafting the proposed law, and Robert E.| pistrict of Columbia, or from any foreign 
Healy, chief counsel of the Commission, country, into any State, Territory, or the 
have recommended a number of substan-| the District of Columbia, if the laws of 
tial amendments to the House Commit- | the place where such security is trans- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, ported, or brought or delivered, prohibit 
which is expected soon to report the bill, | intrastate commerce in such security.” 


in amended form, to the House. | Section 5 of the bill specifies information 
| that must be contained in any statements 
relating to a domestic security. To a re- 
| quirement of date and terms of under- 
| writing agreements, etc., Mr. Thompson 
mittee April 5, suggested a series of | Proposed adding: “And the terms of any 
amendments. One is an exemption from | collateral agreement, arrangement, or un- 
the application of the Act, in addition to | derstanding, if any, between the under- 
other exemptions specified in section 11, of | writers or selling agent ey. other Pe” 
the bill. This new exemption (section 11 |5°2-” _To the requirement of information 
(f)) would read as follows: 
“Any securities issued, sold and delivered pledged for the joan, he proposed adding: 
prior to the date of the approval of this| 4%4 the borrower or any officer or agent 
Act by the President; Provided that this | of the borrower relating to the said loan. 
exemption shall not apply to a sale or One of the other numerous recommen- 
offer of sale of securities made subsequent dations by Mr. Thompson would make it 
to the date of approval of this Act, unless in the discretion of the court” whether 
said securities represent an interest in or| Oth fine and imprisonment, a maximum 
\charge against a person, corporation or | °f $5,000 fine or five years’ imprisonment, 
other entity that has continuously oper- | shall apply for violations of the PIOVIEIONS 
ated, as a going concern, a bona fide busi-|°f, the proposed !aw or the Commission’s 
ness industry, or property, for a period of | rules or regulations pursuant to that law. 


not less than one year immediately pre- ° ° . 
saline Gath ln ae cae Outlines Some Findings 


Another amendment recommended by Of Trade Commission 
Mr. Thompson was to strike out of section General Counsel Healy, of the Trade 


Proposes Exemption 
Of Certain Securities 
Mr. Thompson, before the House Com- 





(e) and (f), about which both Chairman’! Federal Trade Commission. 
Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., and 














cette Expelled rm Tine of idleness 
To Holders of Life Insurance Policies 


Detailing the vast amounts paid out by| of the more desirable in the life insurance 
life insurance companies in the last three | World. 


“In my opinion, there is no substitute 
en mend *. Rusham, Gute paanenaee | foi honest and efficient management. As 
Commissioner of Connecticut, said in an | 


arse 


‘regarding the security pledged or to be} 


6, which confers power of revocation of | Commission, outlined April 5 some of the | rectors. 
registration of securities, the subsections| investment conditions as found by the|the Insull properties it had been found is in accord with President 


| ganization. Asked if much of this detail 
|might not be left in the discreiton of the 
Commission by a general authority to the 
Commission in the bill, Mr. Healy said 
there is some danger in having too broad 
language and all such powers should not 
‘be left to administrative discretion, but 


should be made clear in the bill. He said| Certain Short-term Paper 
|the Commission should be authorized to 


| 
require full details as to assets and lia-! Is Not to Be Affected 
| bilities, and corporations should be re- | 
|qured to show sources of surplus account 
and how that has been used. 


| The corporatons, Mr. Healy added, 
should be required to submit specimen 
| copies of the securities to be offered the 
public; also what conversion rights exis: 
and what superior rights may exist over 
|the stock or other security offered. He 
said that where a security to be registered 
is a debenture or bond the instrument se- 
| curing it should be recorded with the other 
| detailed information. Generally speaking, 
‘he said, the law should say to the Attor- 
|ney General that it is to punish violations 
}and the Commission’s powers should be 
| broadened to give the Commision injusnc- 


| tion powers. 


current commercial, agricultural or in 
|dustrial purposes, and which has a ma 
turity at the time of issuance not exceed 
!ing nine months, exclusive of 
grace.” 


‘ment gave the following explanation: 


monly known as 


investment. 


idle funds.” 


| Purpose Is to Place vestment banker, testifying before 


eererey on Seller 

“The philosophy of this bill,’ Mr. Healy 
| said, “is to put the responsibility on the 
seller and to give the purchaser of invest- 
|ments the right to recover.” 

Asked if it might be possible that inno- 
|cent directors of corporations, unable to 
| know all the details regarding the stock 
| their corporations offer, might be penal- | not be made retroactive. 
ized, Mr. Healy said that the directors | 
should know what they are doing and that 
the bill would cause directors to act with 
greater care. He advised the Committee 
that the interest of each director in a cor- 
‘poration should be disclosed, pointing out 
|that in many cases only a slight actual 
interest is held in the case of many di- 


vested their money. 





| common law. 


He discussed that a very small investment interest in a| recommendation for securities regulation | 








days of ; Trade Commission. 


| “It appears that this bill is intended to | 


| apply only to stocks, bonds, debentures and 
other similar securities of the kind com- 
investment securities, 
which are issued for the purpose of ob- 
taining capital funds for business enter- 
prises and are purchased by persons for 


William C. Breed, New York City, in- 
the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
;€ign Commerce April 3, suggested aban- 
dorment altogether of the revocation (sec- 
tion 6) in the bill, pointing out that when | had been disclosed in the aggregat> in | 
power is given a commission to revoke it 
| means a power to make absolutely unsala- 
|ble securities in which people have in- 
He favored strict pro- 
| visions to safeguard against fraudulent and 
| spurious securities. He said the act should | 


Mr. Breed favored a broadening of sec- 
| tion 9, respecting liability for false repre- 
| sentations regarding securities, to accord 
| with the English law and the: American 


Mr. Breed said he represented the Amer- 
ican Investment Bankers Association and 
members of that organization in New York | marketed, in order to give the Commis- 
He said that in the pyramid of | and New Jersey. He said the association | sion time to go carefully into the state- 


| agricultural or industrial transaction, or | concluded hearings, began executive ses- 
|the proceeds of which are to be used for| sions for consiaeration of amendments, 


| including those suggested by Huston 
Thompson and Mr. Healy, of the Federal 
It was stated on be- 
half of the Committee that it probably 


| weuld have the bill formulated in final | 


committee form by the week-end with a 
view to report April 10 or 11. 
| The Senate Committee on Banking and 


The Board's letter proposing this amend-' Currency continued its hearings April 6. 


R. V. Fletcher, representing the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, opposed in- 
ciusion of the railroads in the terms of 


the bill, saying the rail lines are now 
subject to regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In reply, Mr. 


Thompson testified that while that is true 
the bill only seeks to include the railroads 
in respect to the advertising, as it applies 


It would seem that it is not/to advertising of other corporations as 
; intended to apply to bankers’ acceptances | well. 

or to short-time paper issued for the pur- | 
pose of obtaining funds for current trans-| the Attorney General of the United States, 
actions in commerce, industry or agricul- | 
| ture and purchased by banks and corpora- 


| tions as a means of employing temporarily | mittee views and recommendations sim- | 


Alexander Holtzoff, special assistant to 


discussed some features of the bill. 
Mr. Healy sbmitted to the Senate Com- 


ilar to those he had voiced before the 
House Committee. He said the Commis- 
sion had investigated some corporations 
with resulting disclosures of fictitious 
| values and he estimated that approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 worth of “water” 


| ““write-ups” or statements of 
values of assets in respect to securities 
floated on the American market. 


Injunction Powers 


Asked for Commission 
He advocated amendment of the bill 


sion power to issue injunctions in cases 
|of fraud in securities and said the Com- 
mission should be empowered to set up 
a 15 or 20 day period after registration 
of a security before a security could be 





Roosevelt's | ments of that security. ; : 
The Senate Committee on Banking and|port to the House by April 10, if possible. 


arbitrary | 


|SO as to give the Federal Trade Commis- | 
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Billions in Foreign Is- 
sues Sold Without 
Intent to Redeem, 
Says Senate Report: 



























































Currency April 7 heard. more witnesses, 
M. H. MacLean, vice president of the 
Harris Trust & Savings. Bank of Chicago, 
opposed features of the securities bill. He 
suggested that instead of the set-up in 
the bill as at present, the Federal Trade 
Commission should license security deal- 
ers and that the Commission, upon ap- 
proving applications for such licenses, 
should certify such approved dealers as 
reliable and responsible. Such licenses, 
he said, could be revocable for cause. 

Mr. MacLean said he opposed the bill’s 
previsions for liability of directors and 
other officials and that he opposed the 
provision for revocation of registration in 
the present form in the bill. He said 
such revocations as the bill contemplates 
would give the Commission dictatorial 
powers. As to foreign securities, he said 
that there should be substituted for the 
bill’s provisions a new method whereby 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Federal Trade Commission should pass 
on whether a foreign issue is in the in- 
terest of trade and industry in this 
country, the Secretary and the Commis- 
sion to have the power of vetoing the 
sale of such foreign securities if they 
disapprove them. 


Fears Restrictions 
Might Retard Industry 


He also said that the “nancing of in- 
dustry depends on the activity of legiti- 
mate securities dealers and unless those 
dealers are given a reasonable freedom 
of action and allowed reasonable profit, 
a good deal of further development in 
this country would be retarded. 7 

Thomas Creigh, general counsel for the 
Cudahy Packing Company, of Chicago, 
suggested that short-term commercial pa- 
per be specifically exempted in the bill, 
| as otherwise the bill would interfere with 
normal business operations. He also 
criticized the bill’s proviisons for revoca- 
tion of registrations, saying that as the 
provision stands it would penalize the in- 
vestor by making what he invested in 
unsalable. 

Several other witnesses testified and 
|the hearing continued before the Senate 
Committee April 8. 
| Meantime, the House Committe on In- 
|terstate Commerce continued preparation 
| of the Rayburn bill for the same purpose, 
| in executive sessions, with a view to a ree 





address at University of Pennsylvania that 
these benefits far outmeasure any other 
single source of relief. 

“In the three years 1930, 1931, and 1932,” 


he said, “48 life insurance companies, rep- | 
resenting approximately 86 per cent of the | 
total assets in the business, paid out to) 


living policyholders over $4,250,000,000 in 
cash payments; and on death claims to 
estates and beneficiaries $1,925,000,000. 
“These sums, aggregating $ ,175,000,000, 
or an average of over $2,000,000,000 per 
year, offer comparison with the total loans 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which, isnce its inception in Febru- 
ary of last year, I understand, has distrib- 
uted a gross amount of $1,788,000,000. Even 
more remarkable is the fact that the life| 
insurance companies as a whole were able | 
to make these payments from current in- 


I believe there are still many difficulties | 
to be overcome. | 


|@ supervisory official, I wish to put myself | 
|on record’ as opposed to the enactment of 
\legislation which palpably is restrictive 
;and which attempts to substitute a set of 
regulations for the sober and experienced 
judgment of competent executives. Brains 
|cannot be legislated. 

“The insurance business generally has 
come through the extreme depression and | 
Cifficulties with undiminished prestige and 
|in better condition than perhaps any other 
{line of endeavor. There is a probability 
| that some weak companies will have to 
| £0, but the remaining ones will safeguard 
| to the very limit their financial position. 
| While a turn for the better has been made, | 


Liquid Investments | 
“The duration of the present depression | 
is caused by a lack of credit, and credit 






























come; only in a few isolated instances was and investment are synonymous. Invest- 
it necessary for the companies to liquidate mnt in raikie Sande Saat alee ie fe al 
securities in order to obtain the cash with | toncion of ANY ts indusiey , 

. which to make these tremendous contribu- | “uy; j, apparent that life insurance com- 


tions to public welfare. |panies endeavoring to build up an estate 
Excess of Receipts 


for individuals must lend their support 

“During these same three years the cash | to those efforts wihch create property val- 
premium income of these companies to-|ues. To limit the avenues of investment 
taled approximately $7,500,000,000; while! ci life insurance companies is to create a 
interest, dividends and rents received from cycle of injury which starts with the in- 
securities and properties owned added an | ability of the industrial or commercial or | 
















additional $2,195,000,000 to this sum. The | 
cash receipts of the life insurance compa- | 
nies, therefore, were over $3,600,000,000 in 
excess of cash disbursements to policy-| 
holders and their beneficiaries.” 

“There is no doubt,” Mr. Durham con- 
tinued, “that employment by the public 
of policy loans and cash surrender values 
as secondary reserves has lessened, to a 
measurable degree, financial difficulties 
and embarrassments arising during this 
depression. 

“Naturally, however, the exercise of this | 
privilege on such a large scale during this 
depression has brought vividly to the com- | 
panies’ attention the fact that they are| 
considerably engaged in a banking busi- 
ness and that a portion of their funds 
must be invested in assets of a liquid na- 
ture if this valuable feature of life in- 
surance policies is to be continued and if 
the companies are to place themselves 
in a position to meet such emergencies 
as we have witnessed in the recent past. 


Care in Investments 


“The excellent condition in which prac- | 


tically all of the life insurance companies 
find themselves today, despite the wide- 
spread economic upheaval, is warrant for 
the statement that no greater care is 
exercised in the investment of trust funds 


| life insurance companies establish an in- 


|tion and provide the greatest possible se- 


servicing activity to secure the financial 
support needed for its creation or expan- 
sion. 

“The security for the investment so pur- 
chased, however, must at all times be in- 
terest or dividend paying in order that the 
company may hold out to the public this 
investment as an asset available for the 
payment of losses and claims. State su- 
pervisory officials should see to it that the 


vestment structure so constituted that it 
will stand stress and strain in any direc- 


curity for policyholders; make the largest 
possible contribution to national wealth 
|and welfare; and produce for the policy- 
{holders and their beneficiaries the best | 
| possible investment return consistent with | 
those objectives.” | 

Mr. Dunham’s address was given March | 
|23 before the fourth annual alumni Insti- 
| tute of Business, Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Business. 


Tenth of Motor Vehicles 
In France Used as Buses | 
About 10 per cent, or between 42,000 | 


and 44,000, of the commercial motor ve- 
hicles registered in France are used as 

































Havana, Cuba, increasingly sinart, increasingly interesting 








In every corner of the world, both here and overseas, 
wherever you find joy in life, ’tis always “Luckies Please” 












anywhere than the care with which the re- | pyses 
sources of life insurance companies are | yews B 


according to Automotive World 
ulletin No. 450, issued by the De- 
























invested for the benefit of their policy- | 
holders. 

“Despite the exceedingly satisfactory in- 
vestment record of the life insurance in- 
dustry as a whole, and that portion of it 
represented by a very great majority of 
its assets, there have been a few individual 
companies whose investments have been 
mishandled and whose managements have 
proved incompetent. 

“Sometimes too large an investment had 
heen made in a single project. Sometimes 
unscrupulous bankers have obtained con- 
trol of companies’ investment accounts: 
and in one or two cases there has been 
actual dishonesty. Fortunately, no great 
number of policyholders have been perma- 
nently injured. 

Corrective Legislation 

“But these few instances have given rise 
to a great flood of remedial legislation de- 
signed to restrict the investments of in- 
surance companies. This type of legisla- 
tion is a natural but vicious concomitant 
oi business depressions. Most of the pro- 
Posed regulations, limiting investment se- 








partment of Commerce. 


You want character as well as mildness in 





Bus service has grown considerably in 
France during the last three or four years, 
particularly in the central and southern 
|parts of the country. About 65 per cent 
|of the buses are owned by private op- 
erators. 

A newcomer to the bus operating field 
has been the Citroen company. About a 
| year ago, through a subsidiary, it started 
|bus services on a large scale from the 
|center of Paris to outlying suburbs and 
|interurban cities and towns, obtaining its 
| franchises on the guarantee that it would 
;not compete with the Metropolitan, tram- 
| way and bus monopoly. Since the organi- 
| zation of this interurban service, the com- 
| pany has started similar services in other 
parts of France, thus insuring a steady 
| market for its buses. 

Long distance freight hauling by au- 
| tomobile has made tremendous strides 
| within recent years in France, the num- 
| ber of operators in this service having in- 
| creased nearly 100 per cent. 

The struggle between rail and road has 


a cigarette... Luckies have both! 


Everywhere you go—at cosmo- 
politan Havana as in our own 
homeland—discriminating smok- 
ers prefer Luckies. Why? 

For one thing, because of their 
fine, fragrant Turkish and domes- 
tic tobaccos—carefully selected, 
perfectly blended. People the 


world over want a cigarette that 
has Character. 

Second, and all important, be- 
cause these fine tobaccos are 
“Toasted”—that scientific process 
which creates true mildness. For 
these two reasons—character and 
mildness—‘‘Luckies Please!” 


Bieiaae It’s 






lection, go too far in the direction of pro-|been very much to the fore in France 
tecting the less desirable to the detriment during the last few years. 
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fuw 9-billion Dollar 
Land Bank Series Is 


To Refinance Loans 
Of Agriculture 








[Continued from Page 1.1 
empowered to exchange for the unpaid 
cipal of first mortgages. 

nie feature of the bill may best be illus- 
trated by taking the case of a typically 
indebted — - : 

rmer in the Northwest, 
me bank in 1925, say, the sum of $10,000, | 
for which he gave the bank a first mort- | 
gage on his property. The interest on this | 
mortgage was set at 6 per cent of the | 
unpaid principal, or $600 for the first year. | 

At that time wheat was selling at $1.50 | 
a bushel, and Farmer Brown encountered | 
no great difficulties in meeting the interest 
payments, which seemed as reasonable as 
the mortgage. At the present time, how- 
ever, wheat is selling about 30 to 35 cents | 
a bushel, and at this price Farmer Brown's | 
income amounts to only about $800 a year, 
this making it hardly possible for him to 
meet a $600 annual payment of interest, 
especially in view of the fact that he also 
has an annual tax bill of $300 to meet. 

Because of his low income, Farmer 
Brown has been unable to make his tax 
payments and his interest payments on 
his mortgage for the past year. The bank 
which holds his mortgage is hard pressed 
for cash. 

The bank, however, does not care to 
foreclose; for, obviously, with present 
prices of wheat so low, it could hardly 
hope to realize the principal of the mort- 
gage from a forced sale. Furthermore, 
should the bank foreclose, it would have 
to assume an annual tax payment of $300, 
a sum which it could hardly hope to re- 
alize from rental. 

Under the terms of tne farm refinanc- 
ing measure the Federal land banks would 
have the Authority to exchange the mort- 
gage which the bank holds on Farmer 
Brown's property for Federal land bank 
bends of equal value, namely, $10,000, 
which would pay the bank interest of 4 
per cent, that interest guaranteed by the 
Federal Government. Thus the mortgage 
holder—that is, the bank—would receive 
in place of a 6 per cent $10,000 mortgage 
of doubtful value, $10,000 worth of Federal 
land bank bonds, of guaranteed 4 per cent 
interest, and liquid in character. 


Effect of Refinancing 
On Interest Charges 


If the bank should exchange its mort- 
gage on Brown’s farm for such bonds, the 
effect on Farmer Brown would be some- 
what as follows: Farmer Brown would 
have his interest rate reduced from 6 per 
cent to 4's per cent, or less. Thus, in- 
stead of paying $600 a year, he would be 
required to pay $450. In addition, the 
Federal Land Bank might make pos- 
sible for Brown, in case he should be in 
extreme need, to postpone his interest 
payments, and to give him an extension 
on his amortization payments for a period 
up to five years 

Perhaps instead of holding a $10,000 
mortgage on Farmer Brown's property, 
the bank held a $15,000 mortgage, the nor- 
mal value of the property still remaining 
at $20,000. In such a.case, the Federal 
Land Bank will not exchange that $15,000 
mortgage, for $15,000 in bonds, for, accord- 
ing to the measure, the value of the bonds 
to be exchanged “shall not exceed in each 
individual case the amount of the unpaid 
principal of the mortgage on the date of 
such purchase or exchange, or 50 per 
centum, of the normal value of the land 
mortgaged.” 

The measure assumes that, because con- 
ditions for which he is not responsibie 
have caused a substantial loss by shrink- 
age of value in Farmer Brown’s equity, 
it is only right that the bank should take 
some of the loss. The Federal Land Bank, 
therefore, will offer the bank only half of 
the normal value of the property, namely, 
half of $20,000, or $10,000 in bonds to the 
bank exchange for the mortgage on 
Brown's property 

In this transaction, Brown would have 
to pay not 6 per cent of $15,000, or $900, 
in annual interest, but 4%2 pr cent of $10,- 
000, or $450, exactly half. As in the previ- 
ous case, the Federal Land Bank may also 
arrange for Brown to defer his interest 
payments, or reduce them still further, and 
tc postpone his amortization payments for 
a period not exceeding five years. 


it 


Three Methods Proposed 
For Raising Farm Prices 

The general farm relief bill, designed 
to raise prices of the farmer’s products, 
as reported to the Senate provides three 
possible methods for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to use in an effort to reduce pro- 
duction of the commodities affected and 
So to raise prices. These are a straight 
price-fixing provision making it illegal to 
purchase farm products at prices less than 
cost of production as determined by the 
Secretary; second, a provision permitting 
application of the so-called domestic al- 
lotment plan, under which a bounty would 
be paid to farmers on the proportion of 
their crops that enters domestic consump- 


tion; ant third, a provision for Govern- 
ment lease of farm lands to take them 
out of production 

The Secretary of Agriculture in recent 
testimony before a congressional commit- 
tee declared his belief that it would be 
extremely difficult for him to establish 
cost of production for a farm product, as 
required under the price-fixing plan 

Under this plan, which has been pro- 
posed in various forms, a wheat farmer, 
for instance, would be paid a certain 
bounty pe: bushel on the proportion of 
his crop which goes into domestic pro- 
duction. Since about three-fourths of the 
wheat is so 


crop used, he would receive 
the bounty on about that portion of his 


crop, and the remainder would have to 


be sold at the ordinary low price without 
bounty One form of this plan provides 
that the farmer must enter into an agree- 
ment to reduce his acreage if he is to 
get the bounty. 

The third plan provided in the bill, 
which is regarded as most nearly cer- 
tain to be placed in effect in view of 
Secretary Wallace's statement that “The 
taking out of acreage on a large scale * 
is at least one necessary line of attack 
is that for Government leasing of farm 


land to take it out of production. 

It is intended to use to the utmost the 
present facilities available to the Depart- 
ment in carrying out the terms of the 
bill. Since the leasing arrangement would 


have to be “arried straight to the farmer, 
this plan would involve the use of the 
only continuing, close contact with the 
farmer that the Department maintains, 
namely, the Extension Service. Contact 
would be. made through the Extension 


Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
the extension services of the individual 
States. and the county extension services 
including the county agents. 

While definite plans have not yet been 


+ 


Sam Brown, a wheat | county, 
borrowed from | 


determined upon, the following is ex- 
pected to be the set-up of the service 
uncer the bill: 

A director woulc have charge of the 
entire relief system, under the Secretary 
of Agriculture. He would have assistants 
who would be specialists in specific farm 
products. 

The county agent of each county would 
call upon farmers and form an associa- 
tion of those who would like to join in 
the leasing program. The members of 
the association then would select a county 
committee, including the county agent, 
which would handle the system for the| 
recommending policies and dis- | 
bursing the lease rental funds. 

The county committees of each State | 
would elect a State committe to handle 
the program for the State, and these in| 
turn would deal with the Federal ad-| 
ministration agencies. | 

A feature of the domestic allotment | 
plan could be applied in determining the | 
amount of land to be leased. For in- 
stance, if it were determined that wheat 
production should be reduced to the do- 
mestic demand, and this demand took 
three-fourths of the crop, such an ob- 
jective might be sought by leasing one- 
fourth of the wheat land, taking care 
that the land leased is such as produces | 
about an average yield. | 

The Senate Committee on Banking and | 
Currency held hearings on the farm 
mortgage refinancing proposal, with Henry 
Morgenthau, chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board; Paul Bestor, head of the 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau, and others as 
witnesses April 4 They also gave their 
views before the House Committee on | 
Agriculture April 5. 





Senate Committee 


Offers Amendments | 


The Senate Committee’s bill embraces 
the following: | 

(1) Title I. Agricultural adjustment. | 
This retains the House bill’s declaration of 
emergency and the House bill’s declara- 
tion of policy to restore purchasing power 
of agricutural commodities to that which 
they had in a base period of August, 1909- 
July, 1914, except for tobacco, whose base 
period is fixed at the post-war period of 
September, 1919-August, 1928. The title 
retains the House bill’s provisions for cot- 
ton option contracts, amended, however, 
to require that in making settlements for 
cotton sold the Government at prices not 
in excess of the market price “the cot- 
ton shall be taken over at prices equal 
to the amounts loaned or advanced, di- 
rectly or indirectly, plus the carrying | 
charges and operating costs thereon.” 
(The bill was printed in full text in the 
issue of March 6-18.) 

Part 2 of this title is headed “Commod- 
ity Benefits” embracing the House bill's 
siatement of the powers of the Secretary | 
c’ Agriculture to provide for reduction in| 
acreage or in production for the market, | 
or both, of any basic agricultural com- |} 
modty, through agreements with producers 
or other voluntary methods and to provide 
for rental or benefit payments to the 
farmers in connection with that plan. 

The House provided that processors, as- | 
sociations of producers and others enter- | 
ing into marketing agreements under this 
act with the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
be eligible for loans from the Reconstruc- | 
tion Finance Corporation, such loans to be 
not in excess of amounts authorized by 
the agreements and to bear interest not | 
exceeding 3 per cent’ pef ‘annum: The | 
Senate Committee struck out the reference 
to interest 

It also added a provision that any order 
of the Secretary of Agriculture suspending 
or revoking licenses to processors, associa- 
tions of producers and others to handle | 
these basic commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce shall be final if in ac-| 
cordance with law. It also made “such | 
person” (instead of “agency”) so handling 
the commodities without a license subject 
to a fine of $1,000 per day. 





Processing Tax 


To Meet Expenses 


The Senate Committee bill strikes out 
the entire “processing tax” Section 9(a). 
as passed by the House, and substitutes the 
following new language: 


“SEC. 9. ‘a) To obtain revenue for 


extraordinary expenses incurred by rea- 
son of the existing national economic 
emergency, including expenditures for 


rental and benefit payments and admin- 
istrative expenses under this title, there 
hall be levied processing taxes as here- | 
inafter provided. The processing tax with 
respect to any basic agricultural com- 
modity shall commence on. the date of 
proclamation by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that rental or benefit payments | 
are to be made with respect to such com- | 
modity. The processing tax shall be 
levied, assessed, and collected upon the| 
first domestic processing of the com- 
modity, whether of domestic production 
or imported, and shall be paid by the} 
processor. 

“The rate of tax shall conform to the 
requirements of subsection (b). Such rate 
shall be determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as of the date the tax first 
takes effect, and the rate so determined 
shall, at such intervals as the Secretary | 
finds necessary to effectuate the declared 
policy, be adjusted by him to conform to! 
such requirements. The processing tax 
shall terminate at the end of the market- 
ing year current at the time the Secretary 
proclaims that rental or benefit payments 
are to be discontinued with respect to such 
commodity. The marketing year for each 
commodity shall be ascertained and pre- 
scribed by regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

“(b) The processing tax shall be at such 
rate as equals the difference between the 
current average farm price for the com-| 
modity and the fair exchange value of the | 
commodity; except that if the Secretary | 
has reason to believe that the tax at such} 
rate will cause such reduction in the quan- 
tity of the commodity or products thereof 
domestically consumed as to result in the} 
accumulation of surplus stocks of the com- 
modity or products thereof or in the de-| 
pression of the farm price of the com-| 
modity, then he shall cause an appropriate 
investigation to be made and afford due} 
notice and opportunity for hearing to in-| 
terested parties. If thereupon the Secre- 
tary finds that such result will occur, then | 
the processing tax shall be at such ratd as 
will prevent such accumulation of surplus; 
stocks and depression of the farm price of 
the commodity 

“(c) For the purposes of part 2 of this 
title, the .air exchange value of a com- 
modity shall be the price therefor that 
will give the commodity the same purchas- 
ing power, with respect to articles farmers 
buy, as such commodity had during the| 
| base period specified in section 2; and the 
|Current average farm price and -the fair 
exchange value shall be ascertained by the 
Secretary of Agriculture from available 
Statistics of the Department of Agriculture. 
| “(d) As used in part 2 of this title— 

; “(1) In case of wheat, rice, and corn, the 
jterm ‘processing’ means the milling or 
other processing (except cleaning and dry- 
| ing) of wheat, rice, or corn for market, in- 
| cluding custom milling for toll as well as| 








commercial milling, but shall not include 
the grinding or cracking thereof not in 
the form of flour for feed purposes only. 

(2) In case of cotton, the term ‘proces- 
sing’ means the spinning, manufacturing, 
or other processing except ginning) of cot- 
ton; and the term ‘cotton’ shall not in- 
clude cotton linters. 

(3) In case of tobacco, the term ‘pro- 
cessing’ means the manufacturing or 
other processing (except drying) of to- 
bacco. 

(4) In case of hogs, the term ‘processing’ 
means the slaughter of hogs for market. 

‘(5) In the case of any other commod- 
ity, the term ‘processing’ means any 
manufacturing or other processing involv- 
ing a change in the form of the com- 
modity, as defined by regulations of the 


|Secretary of Agriculture; and in pre- 
| scribing such regulations the Secretary 
|shall give due weight to the customs of 
| the industry.” 

In the miscellaneous section 10 (d), au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make regulations, with the force and ef- 
| fect of law, establishing conversion fac- 
tors for any commodity and article proc- 
| essed therefrom to determine the amount 
| of tax imposed, the Senate bill inserts the 
words “or refunds to be made” with re- 
pect thereto and strikes out the words 
“and defining processing with respect to 
any commodity.” 

The House mace all of Title I applica- 
ble to the United States and its posses- 
| sions except the Philippines, Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and the island of Guam, 
and the Senate added the Canal Zone. 

















The Senate added a new administrative | torney General of the United States, who 


provision as subsection (h) in the “Mis- 
| cellaneous” section 16: 


| “(h) For the efficient administration of | 
| the provisions of part 2 of this title, the 
provisions, including penalties, of sections | 
| 8, 9 and 10 of the Federal Trade Commis- | 
| sion Act, approved Sept. 26, 1914, are made 
| applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and 
| duties of the Secretary in administering 
the provisions of this title and to any per- | 
son subject to the provisions of this title, 
| whether or not a corporation. Hearings | 
authorized or required under this title 
shall be conducted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture or such officer or employe of 
the Department as he may designate for 
the purpose. The Secretary may report 
any violation of any agreement entered 
into under part 2 of this title to the At- 


shall cause appropriate proceedings to en- 
force such agreement to be commenced 
and prosecuted in the proper courts of the 
United States without delay.” 

Tn Section 11, describing what is meant 
by basic agricultural commodities, the 
House specified wheat, cotton, corn, hogs, 
cattle, sheep, rice, tobacco, and milk and 
its products. The Senate committee 
eliminated cattle and sheep, and changed 
“corn” to “field corn.” 

Under the head of exemptions (Section 
15), the Senate bill eliminates the House 
subsection (b), which stated that no tax 
shall be required to be paid on processing 
of any commodity by the producer on his 
own premises for consumption by his own 
family, employes, or household, and to ex- 


empt producers from the processing tax | 


as to hogs, cattle, sheep, or milk, etc., 


arm Relief Plan Seeks to Cut Debt and Restore Pre-War Price Levels | 


+ 





Farmer’s Income and 
Expenditures Are to 
Be Brought Closer 
By Federal Action 


where the producer’s sales of the process= 
ing products do not exceed $100 per ane 
num. In place of this the Senate com- 
mittee provided that “the Secretary of 
Agriculture may provide by regulations for 
exemption from the tax of commodities 


processed by the producer thereof or pro- 
cessed for the producer.” 


The Senate committee eleminated the 
[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.] 
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Now you can 


buy a 


CHEVROLET 
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for as little as 
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All prices f.0. b. Flint, Mich. Special equipment extra. 
Low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms. 
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‘Master Six Town Sedan 








ard Six Coupe 


TWO LINES OF CARS-TWO PRICE RANGES 
ONE HIGH STANDARD OF QUALITY 


First, came the Chevrolet Master Six—and America responded 
with the greatest welcome given a Chevrolet since 1929. Then, 
up stepped the leader with another entirely new line of cars, 
the Standard Six. And down went the Chevrolet base-price to 
the lowest figure in history for a full-size six-cylinder closed car. 


Now—for the first time—there are two Chevrolet Sixes—the 


Standard 


Prices for several different groups of buyers. But only one 
standard of quality running throughout the complete 
line. And that’s the very same high standard that has made 
CHEVROLET the greatest name in low-price transportation! 


and the Master. Body-styles 


for everybody. 


round economy of any car of its size. 
prices are now as low as $445—for the Standard Six Coupe! 


Both Standard and Master models offer wood-and-steel bodies 
by Fisher—equipped with safety plate glass in the windshields, 
and featuring Fisher No Draft Ventilation. Both have silent 
second gears and smooth, fast, six-cylinder engines. In 
the Standard Six, you enjoy all these advantages—at the 
lowest operating cost of any full-size car. In the Master 
Six, you get all these advantages, and many more, in an 
unusually large, luxurious car, along with the greatest all- 
And Chevrolet 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET SIX 


PRODUCED BY THE WORLD’S 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


ATUTigy/ LARGEST BUILDER OF AUTOMOBILES 
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Be Placed at 4 Per Cent 





RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S proposal for farm relief by refinancing farm mort- 
r gages, providing for the isusance of Federal Land Bank bonds for not more 
than $2,000,000,000, on which 4 per cent interest shall be guaranteed by the United 


States, was favorably reported April 5 by the Senate Committee 
as Title II of the general farm bill to increase agricultural purchas 
The bill follows in full text: 


TITLE It 
Part 1—Amendments to Federal Farm Loan 

Act.. Issuance of Bonds by Land Banks 

SEC. 21. Section 32 of the Federal Farm | 
Loan Act, as amended (C. S. C., Title 12, | 
sec. 991), is amended by adding at the end| 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Until such time as the Farm Loan Com- | 
missioner determines that Federal farm loan | 
bonds (other than those issued under this | 
paragraph) are readily salable in the open 
market at a yield not im excess of 4 per 
centum per annum, but in no case more 
than two years after this paragraph takes 
effect, Federal land banks may issue farm | 
loan bonds as authorized under this act, for 
the purpose of making new loans, or ex- 
changing bonds for mortgages as_ provided 


“Twelfth. 


farm-loan associations by 
banks, 
graph takes effect or made 
after such date, shall 


on 


the date this paragraph 


during such five year 


gage. 


Issuance of Two Billion Dollars in Bonds by 


The Federal Land Banks Is Proposed | soner 
Under Plan With Interest to 


end thereof the following 

Notwithstanding the provisions 
of paragraph Second, the rate of interest on 
any loans on mortgage made through national 


outstanding on the date this 


not exceed 41) 
centum per annum for all 
installment dates occurring within 
riod of five years commencing 60 days after 


no payment of the principal portion of any 
installment of any such loan shall be required 
period if 
rower shall not be in default with respect to} 
|}any other condition or covenant of his mort- 








+ + 
|national farm loan associations ‘shall, in “a 
|far as practicable, apply with respect to such 
| direct loans, and the Farm Loan Commis- | 
is authorized to make such rules andj} 
eee as he may deem necessary with | 


respect to such direct loans. | 

“The rate of interest on such direct loans | 
made at any time by any Fedeal land bank 
|shall be one-half of 1 per centum per annum 
jin excess of the rate of interest charged to| 
borrowers on mortgage loans made at such 
time by the bank through national farm loan 
associations. 

“Each borrower who obtains a direct loan | 
from a Federal land bank shall subscribe and | 
pay for stock in such bank in the sum of $5} 
for each $100 or fraction thereof borrowed. | 
| Such stock shall be held by such Federal land | 
bank as collateral security for the loan of the | 
borrower and shall participate in all dividends. | 
Upon full payment of the loan such stock | 
shall, if still outstanding, be canceled at par, | 
or, in the event that such stock shall have 
become impaired, at the estimated value} 
thereof as approved by the Farm Loan Com-' 
missioner, and the proceeds thereof shall be 
paid to the borrower. | 

“Each such borrower shall covenant in his 
mortgage that, whenever there are ten or 
more borrowers who have obtained from a 
Federal land bank direct loans under the 
provisions of this section aggregating not less 
jthan $20,000, and who reside in a locality 
which may, in the opinion of the Farm Loan 
Commissioner, be conveniently covered by the | 
charter of and served by a national farm loan 
association, he will unite with such other! 
borrowers to form a national farm loan asso- 
| ciation. 



















on Agriculture 
ing power. 








new paragraph: 


Federal land 
para- 
within two years 
per 
interest payable 

a pe- 


any 


takes effect; and 










the bor- | 


President’s Farm Mortgage Message 


To the Congress: As an integral part 
of the broad plan to end the forced liq- | 
uidation of property, to increase pur- 
chasing power 
credit structure for the benefit of both | 
the producing and consuming elements 
in our populaton, I ask the Congress 
for specfic legislation relating to the 
mortgages and other forms of indebt- 
edness of the farmers of the Nation. 


That many thousands of farmers in 
all parts of the country are unable to 
meet indebtedness incurred when their 
crop prices had a very different money 
value is well known to all of you. The| 
legislation now pending, which seeks 
to raise agricultural commodity prices. 
is a definte step to enable farm debtors 
to pay their indebtedness in commodity 
terms more closely approximating those | 
in which the indebtedness was incurred 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT sent a message to Congress April. 3 asking for 
specific legislation relating to the mortgages and other forms of indebtedness 
of the farmers of the Nation. He stated that he would presently ask for similar 
legislation relating to the small home owners, and that he will seek authority 
to initiate practical reciprocal tariff agreements. 


The message follows: 


ficient time to farmers to restore 
and to broaden the} 
ship of their own land. 
7 the 


dreds of thousands of American fa 
famlies. 


The legislation I suggest will not i 


Treasury. 


lighten their 
| give them a 
| to sound conditions. 


legislation as a part of the broad p 








lic policy; and, by a temporary read- 
justment of amortization, to give suf- 


them the hope of ultimate free owner- 
I seek an end 
threatened loss of homes and 
productive capacity now faced by hun- 


pose a heavy burden upon the National 
It will, instead, provide 
means by which, through existing agen- 
cies of the Government, the farm own- 
ers of the Nation will be enabled to re- 
finance themselves on reasonable terms, 

harassing burdens and 
fair opportunity to return 


I shall presently ask for additional 









+ + 
| specified in such mortgage, beginning at his 
| next regular installment date occurring more 
than sixty days after the date of enactment 
of this act, and 

| (2) shall have agreed to the satisfaction of 
| the Commissioner that during a period of two 
| years from the date of approval of this act 
|} the bank will not proceed against the mort- 
gagor on account of defaultsin the payment 
of interest or principal due under the terms 
| of its mortgage and will not foreclose its mort- | 





Securities Is 


gage unless the property covered by suca!/ 
mortgage is abandoned by the mortgagor or 
unless, in the opinion of the Commissioner 


such foreclosure is necessary for other reasons. 


A 


PART IlIl—Loans to Farmers by Farm Loan 


to 


more than six months, or 
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| Text of Measure Providing for the Refinancing of Mortgages on Farms 


sued Are 


‘To Have Guarantee 
By Government for 
Interest Payment 


3 of this title. or in assisting in obtaining any 
such loan, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not 


both. 


Commissioner. Reduction of Debts and Re- A 
| demption of Foreclosed Farms. 
PES A ee ree PART IV 
or s a or cte al - is 
— | tate and make available to the Farm Loan! /0ans to Agricultural Improvement Districts 
Commissioner the sum of $200,000,000, or so SEC. 32. The Reconstruction Finance Core 


much thereof as may be necessary to be used | PCration is authorized and 
for the purpose of making loans as hereinafter 
| provided to any farmer. secured by a first or 
second mortgage upon the‘whole or any part 
of the farm property, real or personal, includ- 
ing ‘crops, of the farmer The amount of the 
mortgage given by any farmer, together with 
all prior mortgages or other evidences of in- 
debtedness secured by such farm property of 
the farmer, shall not exceed 75 per centum of 
the normal value thereof, as determined upon 
an appraisal made pursuant to the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, as amended; nor shall a loan 
in excess of $5,000 be made to & one farmer. 

Every mortgage made under this section shall 
contain an agreement providing for the re- 


m- 


a levee and 


der the laws of any 


projects devoted 
pose of enabling 
subdivisions to reduce and 
standing indebtedness incv 
any such project 





ject 
loans 


to the 
made 


same 
under 


terms 


Sectio 
ro- 






5 . i as 5 Such borrowers shall organize the ‘ Ager ‘ Z a 5 se Ee | payment of the loan on an amortization plan 
in paragraph Second of section 13 of this Act. | | oh Federal land’ ‘bank, reo pg oA association subject to the requirements and —but that is not enough. | gram, extending this wholesome princi- by means of a fixed number of annual or semi- 
The aggregate amount of the bonds issued | ©@ eee} J the conditions specified in this section, so far In addition the Federal Government | ple to the small home owners of the annual installment sufficient to cover (1) in- 
. 9 cable after Oct. 1, 1933, and after the end ; : n adaditio: ial d ipal t 
under this paragraph shall not exceed $2,- reese Way as the same may be applicable, and in accord- ee t | Nation, likewise faced with this threat. terest on unpaid principal at a rate not to ex- | _verm ¢ 
000,000,000, and such bonds shall bear in-|0f each quarter thereafter, such amount as | oo oo ith rules and regulations of the Farm should provide for the refinancing 0 ation, likewise 1ace a ceed 5 percentum per annum and (2) such ceed forty years; 
terest at a rate not in excess of 4 per na Oa eS amit ib a eo oo Loan Commissioner. As soon as the organiza- | mortgage and other indebtedness so as Also, I shall ask the Congress for leg- | payments equat in amount to be ‘applied on (2) such jeans shall » 
y ’ 2 - ’ - e “ 4 - : : . : : 2 eae s 2 s y xting sh e v I ssue ) , 
tae tna tntent ae pe ly st be | amount by which interest payments on mort- | tion of te Getieietee te ee to accomplish a more equitable read-|islation enablng us to initiate practical | En agreed perod Se hot tines Munn 0 SOATE 
the United States, and such guaranty shall | ages held by such bank have been reduced. | the Faum cen Chink held by each of the |{ Justment of the principal of the debt, | reciprocal tariff agreements to break from'‘the date the first payment on principal| assessment of benefits to 
be expresed on one aoe een Siete ee this parexrah: but fo tae case im anion ‘the members of such association shall be canceled a reduction of interest rates, whch in|through trade barriers and establish | cian teks tibiae late itiina Wace: nae nye rll Rae ope 
ae pent napat the young Wemand,|Farm Loan Commissioner finds that the|at par, and in lieu thereof the bank shall many instances are so unconscionably | foreign markets for farm and industrial SHO Ga ie Ie AMAR spasthentlaon tsterane [kien ; 
~~ ‘ a . the interest 7 te y such bonds,|@mount of interest payable by such bank| issue in the name of the association an equal high as to be contrary to a sound pub- | products. only may be required io loan shall be made 
th s cretary f the ‘Treasury shall ay the|during any quarter has been reduced by|amount of stock in said bank, which stock | } under this section unless the holder of any | tion; and 
a bune Shaseot which ig atone act sceilaael reason of the refinancing of bonds under | shall be ee se = re pe | prior mortgage or instrument of indebted- : 
fore appropriated tof any‘toney in the section 82 ofthis ack, ine amount of the re: | culty ae provided in this atetion with feepect | “5 <r ane weaeral Farm Loan Act, as/antium, payable annually, Such loans shalt |Rese cccurede™ By such lari propesty at 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Upon ] sr |associations. Thereupon there shall be issued | ended, is authorized, for the purpose of|be made upon application therefor by such | '@2ges to the satisfaction 0 the Farm Loan ; 
the payment of such interest by the Secre-| the amount payable at such bank under DP am | | Commissioner to limit his right to proceed| which the indebtedness 
tary Pot the Treasury the amount so paid|this paragraph. No payments shall be made|tc each such member an amount of capital) paying taxes on -«:m real estate owned by| banks and upon compliance with the require-j against the farmer and such farm property | reduced by season of th 
shall become an obligtaion to the United > e ie SO eae aoe bere eee ae Pe ee an ee eee the bank or securing the mortgages held by!ments of this section. The amount which | for default in payment of principal. section ; 
States of the issuing bank or banks and|“‘lr 2 ‘is authorized to be appropriated,|stock shall be held by said association as col- | it, With the approval of the Farm Loan Com-| may be loaned hereunder to any such bank| Loans under this section shall be made| No loan shall be made 
shall bear interest at the same rate as that t of - Fas in the Tre cian “i ther- | lat is ity ovid iin Secti 8. The| missioner, to borrow from the Reconstruc-. shall not exceed an amount having the same| for the following purposes only: (1) Re- until the Reconstruction 
borne by the bonds upon which the interest a of any ot Zz th ne as ‘+15 000 OG Fea | averal security on DF . Sia eee ele * suai; | ton Finance Corporation and to issue re-/ proportion to the said $100,000,000 as the un-| financing, either in connection with proceed-| has caused an appraisal 
has, been so paid. es putpens of onebiine. the rea atoee ae eon jeoere of directors of said association shall | cejver’s certificates against the assets of such| paid principal of the mortgages held by such| ings under Chapter VIII of the Bankruptcy 


“After the expiration of one year from the 


adopt a resolution authorizing and directing | 


property securing and/or 


empowered to make 


loans, in an aggregate amount not exceeding 
$50,000,000, to drainage districts, levee districts, 
drainage districts, 
tricts. and similar districts, duly organzed une 
State, 
subdivisions of States, which have undertaken 
chiefly t 
of land for agricultural purposes, for the pur- 
such districts or political 


irrigation dis- 
and to political 
o the improvement 


refinance their out- 
irred with respect to 


Loans under this section shall be made sub- 


and conditions as 
n 5 of the Recone 


struction Finance Corporation Act, as amended; 
except that loans under this section shall be 
subject to the following terms and conditions: 

(1) The term of any such lan shall not exe 


e secured by bonds 
yhich are a lien on 


the real property within the project or on the 


such real property 


not issue any addie 


bonds so secured except with the cone 
sent of the Reconstruction Finance Corporae 


(4) The borrower shall reduce the indebted- 
ness of the landowners within such project by 
an amount corresponding to the amount by 


of the borrower is 
e operation of this 


under this section 
Finance Corporation 
to be made of the 
underlying the out- 
applicant, and has 
the average market 
the six months’ pe- 


1933, and the economic 


Increase of Lending Power of Reconstruction 


SEC. 33. In order to provide funds to carry 


act, the amount of 
or other such obli- 
ruction Finance Cor. 
, to have outstanding 


| 7 ; bank as security for any loan received from| penk on the date of approval of this act| Act of July 1, 1889, as amended (relating) < 
date this paragraph takes effect, if in the| Treasury to make payments to Federal land | its secretary-treasurer on behalf of said ass0-| tne corporation under this section, and such| hears to the total n deniat at the unpaid prin-| to agricultural compositions and extensions), teen tee ceuaiaenation 
opinion of the Farm Loan Commissioner any | >@nks which accrue during the fiscal year|ciation to indorse, and thereby become liable | certificates shall constitute a prior lien on| cipal of the mortgages held by all the joint-|or otherwise, any indebtedness, secured oF | pric Pee te 
art of the proceeds of the bonds authorized | ¢@ding June 30, 1934, and such additional | for the payment of, the mortgages taken from | such assets. The Reconstruction Finance} <tock land banks on such date | unsecured, of the farmer, (2) providing work- | Prce Of such bonds over 
Pp he { ‘a der this paragraph is not re-|®™Mounts as may be necessary to make pay-| its charter members by the Federal land bank. | Corporation is authorized to make loans to|’ a * . . ling capital for his farm operations, and (3) riod ended March 1, 
to be issued un S eaeibe new loans|ments accruing during subsequent fiscal! “When it shall appear to the satisfaction of | ccch receivers for the purposes of this sec-|  (b) Any joint-stock land bank applying for) napiing any farmer to redeem and (or) re- | S°Undness of the project. 
quired for the purpose of making re yagi years.” \the Farm Loan Commissioner that all the tio : . @ loan under this section shall deliver to the| ;irchase farm property owned by him and 
or exchanging bonds for mortgages oe ‘thin A | fcregoing conditions have been complied with, n. i Farm Loan Commissioner as collateral secur- ReMi nina eng re @ home prior to fore- 
provided, such bonds may be nied ae he {and upon the granting of the charter by the mae ity therefor first mortgages or purchase-money | ciogyre, which has been foreclosed within one PART V 
the —— limit herein — ~~ s | Direct Loans Farm Loan Commissioner, the interest rate | Part Il.—Joint-stock Land Banks. Limitations | mortgages on farm lands. first mortgages 0M | Year prior to the enactment of this act or 
ae Waderat MayER GRR,  Sohaa: "out _ aan | SEC. 25. Section 7 of the Federal Farm: paid by each charter member of such associ- | on Issue of Bonds and Lending farm real estate owned by the bank in fee! Which is foreclosed after the enactment of Finance Corporation 
bonds shall be issued for ‘such purpose after | Loan Act, as amended, is amended by striking | ation whose loan is in good standing shall,| SEC. 27. After the date of approval of this simple, or such other collateral as may be/ this act. As used in this section, the 
two years from the date this paragraph takes |,OUt the last paragraph and inserting in lieu| beginning with his next regular installment | act, no joint-stock land bank shall issue any | @v ailable to said | bank, including —, cOn-/|term “farmer” means any individual’ who out the purposes of this 
effect.” thereof the following new paragraphs: date, be reduced to the rate of interest paid | tax-exempt bonds or make any farm loans | tracts and sheriff's certificates on farm ands. | js bona fide engaged in farming opera- notes. debentures. bonds, 
, “Whenever it shall he Farm Loan|by borrowers on new loans made through | except such as-are necessary and incidental to|The real estate upon which such collateral) tions, either personally or through an agent og, s he Recons 
A | ene all appear to the Farr oan | 3 aoe Pp é £ is based shall be appraised by appraisers ap-| gations which t const: 
. A ‘Commissioner that national farm loan associ- | national farm loan associations in the same the refinancing of existing loans or bond is- as s pprais Son Toman Ant or tenant, or the principal part of whose in- portation Act, as amended 
Purchase, Reduction, and Refinancing of |ations have not been, formed in any locality Federal land bank district at the time the! sues or to the sale of any real estate now | Pointed under the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
| 


Farm Mortgages 

SEC. 22. Paragraph “Second” of Section 13 of | 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, is | 
amended to read as follows: | 
“Second. In order to reduce and/or refinance | 
farm mortgages, to invest such funds as may} 
be in its possession in the purchase of quali- | 
fied first mortgages on farm lands situated 
within the Federal land bank district within 
which it is organized or for which it is acting, 
or to exchange farm loan bonds for any duly 
recorded first mortgages on farm lands exe-| territory. 
cuted prior to the date this paragraph, as} 
amended, takes effect. at a price which shall 
not exceed in each individual case the amount | 
ot the unpaid principal of the mortgage on 
the date of such purchase or exchange, or 
5Q per centum of the value of the land 
mortgaged and 20 per centum of the value 
of the permanent insured improvements 
thereon as determined upon an appraisal made 
pursuant to this act, whichever is the smaller: 
“Provided, That any mortgagor whose mort- 
gage is acquired by a Federal land bank un- 
der thss paragraph shall be entitled to have 
his fa,én-mortgage indebtedness refinanced in 
accordence with the provisions of sections 7 
end 2 of this act on the basis of the amount 
paid By the bank for his mortgage.” 
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in the continental United 


the charter of a national 


the inability of the bank 


Commissioner may, in his 
ize said bank to make d 

































Extension of Loans 

SEC. 23. Paragraph Tenth of Section 13 of the 
Federa] Farm Loan Act, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 17, sec. 781), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“The terms of any such extension shall be 
such as will not defer the collection of any 
obligation due by any borrower which, after 
investigation by the bank of the situation of 
such borrower, is shown to be within his ca- 
pecity to meet. In the case of any such ex- 
tension made prior to the expiration of five 
years from the date this paragraph as amended 
takes effect, or in the case of any deferment 
of principal as provided in paragraph twelfth 
of Section 12 of this act, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, on behalf 
of the United States, upon the request of the 
Federal land bank making the extension, and 
with the approval of the Farm Loan Commis- 
sioner, to subscribe at such periods as the 
Commissioner shall determine to the paid-in 
surplus of such bank an amount equal to the 
amount of all such extensions and deferments 
made by the bank during the preceding pe- 
riod. Such subscriptions shall be subject to 
call, in whole or in part, by the bank with 
the approval of the Commissioner upon thirty 
days’ notice. 

“To enable the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make such subscriptions to the paid-in 
surplus of the Féderal land banks, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $50,000,000, to be immediately available and 
remain available until expended, and such ad- 
ditional amounts as may thereafter be neces- 
sary. Upon payment to any Federal land bank 
of the amount of any such subscription. such 
bank shall execute and deliver a receipt there- 
for to the Secretary of the Treasury in form 
to be prescribed by the Farm Loan Com- 
missioner. 

“The amount of any subscriptions to the 
paid-in surplus of any such bank may be 
repaid in whole or in part at any time in the 
discretion of the bank and with the approval 
of the Farm Loan Commissioner, and the Com- 
missioner may at any time require such sub- 
scriptions to be repaid in whole or in part 
if in his opinion the bank has resources avail- 
able therefor.” 




































A 
Reduction of Interest on Loans and Defer- 
ment of Principal 
SEC. 24. Section 12 of the Federal Farm 


Loan Act, as amended (U. S. C., Title 12, 
secs. 771-772), is amended by adding at the 















General Reduction 
In Planting Foreseen 





Acreage Plans Are Estimated 
By Crop Reporting Board 


A general reduction in the total acre- 
age of crops is to be expected this year, 
according to reports which the Crop Re- 
porting Board of the Department of Agri- 
culture has received from 41,000 farmers 
in all parts of the country. 

Judging from these reports, the Depart- 
ment states, the final estimates of crops 
harvested in 1933 are expected to show 
smaller acreages of corn, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, flaxseed, rice, potatoes, sweet- 
potatoes, and peanuts than were harvested 
last year. 

These decreases are expected to be par- 
tially offset by increases in tobacco, hay, 
grain sorghums, and soybeans, but the 
total acreage in principal crops other than 
cotton seems likely to fall below last year’s 
total by some 9,000,000 acres, or 3 per cent. 
No information has been collected con- 
cerning prospective cotton acreage in 1933. 

The most important changes in crop 
acreage indicated by these reports are a 
decrease of 3.5 per cent in corn, which 
represents a reduction of nearly 4,000,000 
agres, decreases of 3 per cent in all Spring 
wheat and oats, decreases of 13 per cent 
in flaxseed, rice, and sweet potatoes, a de- 
crease of 5.4 per cent in potatoes, an in- 
crease of 22 per cent in tobacco and an 
increase of 1 per cent in tame hay. 

The reports indicate that farmers in the 
eastern and central Corn Belt are planning 
to shift about 2,000,000 acres from crops 
to pasture, partly because of the increase 
in the number of cattle being kept. 

Farmers in the South, west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, are planning a nearly 2,- 
000,000-acre decrease of food and feed 
crops. In much of the central and north- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 

























































































tions from such association, the Farm Loan 


land situated within any 


rowers secured by first mortgages on farm | Act.” 
such locality or | A making 
Except as herein otherwise specifi- | Loans to Receivers 
cally provided, all provisions of this act ap- | SEC. 26. Any. receiver appointed by the’ eral 


| plicable with respect to loans made through 


States, or that the | Said loan was made to such charter member. 


farmers residing in the territory covered by| “Charges to be paid by applicants for 

farm loan associa-| direct loans from a Federal land bank | 
tion are unable to apply to the Federal land;|shall mot exceed’ amounts to be _ fixed) SEC. 28. 
bank of the district for loans on account of | by the Farm Loan Commisisoner and shall in | Corporation 


/no case exceed the charges which may be 
made to applicants for loans and borrowers 
| through national farm loan associations under 
| the provisions of sections 11 and 13 of this 


to accept applica- 


discretion, author- 
irect loans to bor- 


the 


Federal Farm Loan Board pursuant to sec- of 


To the Chesterfield trade-mark is very valu- 
able. Back of it is the good will of thousands— 
perhaps hundreds of thousands—of smokers. 


Chesterfield cigarettes were first manufactured 
more than 25 years ago. At the start, they were sold 
at a loss, but the quantity sold increased steadily 
from year to year,-until now Chesterfields are sold 
in great volume at a very small percentage of profit. 


Theyre Mlr... Tey, Taste Beiter 


owned or hereafter acquired by such bank. 
Loans to Joint-Stock Land Banks to Provide 
For Orderly Liquidation 

(a) The Reconstruction Finance 


make available to the Farm Loan Commis-| 
sioner, out of the funds of the corporation, | 
sum of $100,000,000, 
| period not exceeding two years from the date 
}of enactment of this act, for the purpose of | 
loans to the joint-stock land banks | 
organized and doing business under the Fed- 
Farm Loan Act, as amended, at a rate 
interest not to exceed 4 per centum per 


amended, and the borrowing bank shall 


of 
determined by such appraisal. 


authorized and directed to} 


in such amounts as may be fixed by th 
Loan Commissioner. 


to be used, for a} 


by the Farm Loan Commissioner, 


}rower then 


centum per annum in the rate of 


The Chesterfield trade-mark, as indicated above, 
is registered in the United States Patent Office. This 
means that the United States Government says that 
only Chesterfield may use this trade-mark for 
cigarettes. 


This is not only for our protection, but for yours 
as well, because what the Chesterfield trade-mark 
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titled to borrow not to exceed 60 per centum 
the normal value of such real estate as 
Fees for such 
appraisals shall be paid by the applicant banks 


No such loan shall be made until the appli- 
cant bank, under regualtions to be prescribed 


41) shall have agreed to grant to each bor- 
indebted to the bank under the| 
| terms of a first mortgage a reduction to 5 per 


he stertic 


b come is derived from farming operations, and 
e en- | includes a personal representative of a de- 


poration Act, as emended, 
ceased farmer. 


at any one time, is 
a $300,000,000, > 
| SEC. 30. The Farm Loan Commissioner 1s | a 
e Farm | authorized to make such rules and regulations! Amend the title so as 


as may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
;of this title and to make the relief contem- 
'plated by this title immitdiately available. 


gency 
power, 


by 


to 
agricultural 


. provide emergency 
SEC. 31. Any person who shall knowingly 
make any material false representation for 


interestthe purpose of obtaining any loan under Part ‘and for other purposes.” 





© 1933, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 


really means is that you and all Chesterfield smokers 
will get Chesterfields manufactured under the same 
formula, by the same people, and in all respects 
absolutely the same, in every package you buy, year 
in and year out. 


Wherever you buy them, in this or in any other 


country, you can depend upon the Chesterfield 
trade-mark. 
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hereby 


relieve the existing national 


Section 9 of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


to have outstanding 
increased by 


to read: “An act to 


economic emer- 


increasing agricultural purchasing 
to raise revenue for extraordinary 
penses incurred by reason of such emergency, 
relief with respect to 
indebtedness, 
orderly liquidation of joint-stock land banks, 


ex- 


to provide for the 
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Spreading Work | 
Through Limited | 
Hours of Labor 


| 
Measure Passed by Senate | 
And Similar Proposal Is 
Before House; Several 


Industries Exempted 


\} 
[Continued from Page 1.) | 


to agricultural or farm products processed 


for first sale by the original producers,” | 


which was agreed to, 


(3) Production of newspapers and peri- |} 


Odicals. 
(4) Specifically exempts “officers, ex- 
ecutives, and superintendents and their 


personal and immediate clerical assist- | || 


ants.” 


Many améndments offered in the Sen- ||} 


ate were rejected. Among these was one | 
by the Majority Leader, Senator Robin- 
son (Dem.), of Arkansas, who brought in 
a proposal for a 36-hour week. 

The Robinson amendment was rejected 


April 6 by 41 to 48. Efforts were made to} 


exempt the packing industry 
operation of the bill but failed. 
Text of Measure 

The Biack bill follows in full text: 

Whereas there now exists a grave na- 
tional emergency, affecting the lives and 
happiness of the people of the Nation; 
and ; 

Whereas there are millions of people in 
the United States out of employment, 
destitute and living on public ana privave 
charity; and 

Whereas these conditions of unemploy- 
ment and destitution and want are seri- 
ously impairing the health, morals, physi- 
cal strength and development of the men, 
women and children of the entire Nation; 
and 

Whereas the emergency has brought 
about conditions injuriously affecting the 
trade between the peoples of the various 
States that business is stagnant, unem- 
ployment, undernourishment, destitution, 
and want have been steadily increasing, 
ana 

Whereas while millions of citizens, ready 
and able to work, can not secure the op- 
portunity to do so, while millions of others 
are working in factories and industrial 
establishments 10, 12, 13, 14, and even 16 
hours per day, producing goods shipped 
and used in interstate commerce, to the 
detriment of the whole people of the 
United States, and thereby burgening, in- 
juring, and destructively affecting com- 
merce among the people of the several 
States, and with foreign nations: Now, 
therefore 

Be it enacied, etc. That no article or 
commodity except milk and/or its products 
shall be shipped, transported, or delivered 
in interstate or foreign commerce, which 
was produced or manufactured in any 
mine, quarry. mill, cannery, workshop, fac- 
tory, or manufacturing establishment situ- 
ated in the United States, in which any 
person, except officers, executives, and 
superintendents, and their personal and 
immediate clerical assistants, was em- 
ployed or permitted to work more than 
five days in any week or more than six 
hours in any day: 

Provided, That this section shall not ap- 
ply to commodities which a cannery or 
manufacturing plant produces by canning 
or preparing for marketing or commerce 
fish, sea food, fruits, or vegetables of a 
perishable character: 

Provided further, That upon the submis- 
sion of satisfactory proof of the existence 
of special conditions in any other industry 
included herein, making it necessary for 
certain persons to work more time than 
herein provided, the Secretary of Labor 
may issue an exemption permit in respect 
to such persons, relieving the commodity 
from the provisions of this act. News- 
papers and periodicals are not included in 
the description of the business activities 
herein designated. 

Sec. 2. Any person who ships, transports, 
or delivers, or causes to be shipped, trans- 
ported, or delivered in interstate com- 
merce, any commodities or articles con- 
trary to the provisions of section 1 of this 
act, shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $200 or by imprisonment for not more 
than three months, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
court. 

Sec. 3. This act shall not become effec- 
tive until 30 days after the date of its 
enactment, and it shall not apply to com- 
modities or articles produced or manufac- 
tured prior to the date it becomes effec- 
tive; and this act shall remain in force for 
two years after the date it becomes effec- 
tive. Nothing in this act shall apply to 
agricultural or farm products processed 
for first sale by the criginal producer. 


from the) 


General Cut in Acreage 
By Farmers Is Foreseen 


[Continued from Page 7.] 

ern portions of the Great Plains area and 
also in portions of the Pacific Coast States 
there has already been a heavy loss of 
Winter wheat seedings, present planting 
conditions are not favorable and grain 
prices are too low to permit much profit 
from power farming, so the area of crops 
harvested in these States this year is ex- 
pected to show a reduction of some 4,000,- 
000 g~cres unless weather conditions from 
now to harvest are more favorable than 
usual. 

The crop acreages finally harvested are 
also dependent on price changes, financial 
conditions, legislation with respect to lim- 
iting agricultural production and the ef- 
fects of the report itself upon farmers’ 
actions. The present estimates allow for 
only the usual differences between the 
acreage plans of farmers, as reported each 
March for the last eight years, and the 
acreages finally harvested. 


Revenue from Income Tax 

Falls Despite Higher Rates 

[Continued from Page 1.) 
$258.000,000 would be collected. 
tions at this rate will make the total at 
the end of the next quarter, the last in 
the current fiscal year, only about $786,- 
000,000. 

Of the total income tax collected in the 
present fiscal year, about $342,000,000 was 
collected during the last six months of 
last. vear under the old rates and on in- 
comes earned in 1931 About another 
$444,000,000 or $445,000,000 will be col- 
lected during the first six months of this 
year under the new high rates and on 
incomes earned in 1932. The Treasury 
expected about $516,000,000 or $517,000,000 
from this latter source 


Collec- 


Fewer School Teachers 

Harrisburg, Pa.—Pennsylvania has ap- 
proximately 700 fewer public school 
teachers this year than last, according | 
to reports from the State Department of | 
Public Instruction. The drop is due 
mainly to action by local school. boards 
in not filling vacancies. 
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~ LIMITING WORKING. TIME TO 30 Hours A WEEK | 


Excerpts From Senate Debate Show Position of Proponents Who Contend It Will Put Six Million Back to Work--Objections as 


To Legality and Criticism of Other Features as Presen 


N motion of Senator Black (Dem.), 
of Alabama, the Senate on April 
3 took up the bill (S. 158) to pro- 
hibit interstate commerce in certain 
commodities and articles produced or 
manufactured in industrial activities 
in which persons are employed more 
than six hours per day or five days 
per week. Four days of debate were 
given the measure and it was passed 
April 6 by a roll call vote of 53 to 30. 
Excerpts from the debate follow: 
Mr. BLACK.—A thorough and care- 
ful and long and painstaking investiga- 
tion has convinced me that there can 
be little question of the right of Con- 
gress to pass this bill in the form in 
which it appears before this body. I 
say that in spite of the fact that those 
who have given but superficial consid- 
eration to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the child !abor case have fre- 
quently been of the opinion that this 
measure would come in direct conflict 
with that opinion. I deny that this bill 
would be held unconstitutional, even if 
the majority opinion of the court in 
the Dagenhart case should be adhered 
to. There is a clear line of demarca- 
cation, and, in my judgment, a care- 
ful and analytical study made by any 
lawyer interested in the proposition 
would cause him to reach the conclu- 
sion that, even if the majority opinfén 
in the child labor case should continue 
to be the law of the land, the bill would 
stand the test of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


Committee Testimony 


Mr. TYDINGS (Dem.), of Maryland. 
—Does the Senator intend to discuss 
those matters dealing with crops that 
are put up in a very short space of 
time? 

Mr. BLACK.—When this bill came up 
before the subcommittee, we invited, 
publicly and every other way we knew 
how, all who were interested in any 
exceptions to appear before the sub- 
committee and make their requests 
known. I realized then, as I realize 
now, that perhaps there are some par- 
ticular kinds of business as to which, 
by reason of the temporary nature of 
the work, there might necessarily be re- 
quired some kind of an exception. I 
shall be very glad, before the bill 
reaches a ffhal vote, to have those 
matters presented, with the full facts, 
so that the Senate can reach a con- 
clusion as to whether the suggestions 
represent a bona fide necessity, or sim- 
ply a desire 

Mr. TYDINGS.—I may point out to 
the Senator, just along the line of his 
own observation, that there are many 
industries in the country in which labor 
is transported for a period of 10 days 
or two weeks to deal with an agricul- 
tural crop which happens to come to 
harvest time all within a very short 
period, and in a great many cases the 
transportation of twice the amount of 
laborers would be necessitated, because 
if the days were divided up into two 
parts of six hours each, it would re- 
quire the transportation of double the 
number of individuals with whom to 
perform the work. 

The second thing I wanted to call to 
the Senate’s attention was this: If the 
five-day week and the six-hour day are 
put into effect, how are the wages of 
those who are now working by the 
hour to be kept at their present stand- 
ard from the standpoint of daily re- 
turn? 

Effect on Wages 

Mr. BLACK.—May I state to the Sen- 
ator that his question came up before 
the subcommittee, and I expect to dis- 
cuss it later. I will say, however, that 
if the bill should result, as did the 
share-the-work program, in bringing 
about a reduction of wages in propor- 
tion to the reduction of hours, it would 
not accomplish its purpose. 

A suggestion was made by some that 
the bill should have attached to it a 
provision for a minimum wage. The 
Supreme Court has expressly ruled, 
under the facts and circumstances then 
before it, that any minimum wage law 
would contravene the Constitution. 
Therefore, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee did not deem it wise to place 
on this bill a minimum wage provision. 

I call attention to the fact that this 
bill, and our right to pass this bill, 
rest squarely upon section 8, Article I 
of the Constitution, which, in so far 
as it is pertinent reads as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power 

* to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the several 
States.” 

A discussion of this measure requires 
a consideration of the two phases of 
governmental policy and constitution- 
ality. 

It is not out of place to call atten- 
tion to the fact that recent years have 
developed a judicial tendency to em- 
phasize human relationships and so- 
cial necessities in the application of 
legal principles. Many people have 
looked upon this gradual evolution of 
the judicial mind as indicating an 
awakened consciousness to the wants 
and needs of human  begings in a 
highly complex commercial civiliza- 
tion. 

Legalistic formulas invented in past 
centuries to fit past conditions and 
theories have in recent years been ex- 
posed to public and judicial criticism 
as a people faced by new problems 
and modern dangers seek a way to re- 
lease themselves from human inequal- 
ities produced and fostered by a rever- 
nce for these antiquated formulas. 

Mr. CONNALLY (Dem.), of Tex.—In 
the child-labor cases, the last one be- 
fore the Supreme Court, as I remember, 
the court held that Congress could not 
control child labor because it was ex- 
pended on products prior to their en- 
trance into interstate commerce, I am 
wondering if the Senator will discuss 
that point later in the course of his 
argument? 

Mr. BLACK.—It is my intention fully 
to do so. I might state to the Senator 
that I expect also, although I do not 
think it is necessary, to call attention 
to the fact that that was an opinion 
rendered by a majoriy of five to four. 
I do not concede, in so far as I am 
personally concerned, that a five to four 
decision of the court is necessarily final. 
The Constitution is final. 

Mr. CONNALLY.—Of course, the 
Constitution does not recognize any dif- 
ference in the power of Congress nor- 
mally and in times of emergency. As 


a 


I understand the Senator from Ala- 
bama, however, he contends that emer- 
gent conditions change the facts, and, 
therefore, that an exercise of power by 
Congress has to depend on the condi- 
tions, and that that power would be 
given to Congress to do something in 
an emergency because of those facts— 
Mr. BLACK.—For the emergency. 
Mr. CONNALLY.—Which it would 
not have power to do in normal times. 
Mr. BLACK.—The Senator is correct, 
and the Supreme Court has so expressly 
held in this and in three other cases. 
Mr. BORAH (Rep.), of Idaho.—Mr. 
President, do I understand the Senator 
to admit that if this were permanent 
legislation it would be unconstitutional? 
Mr. BLACK.—I am simply calling at- 
tention now to this one phase of it, 
that, even if anyone should ‘reach the 
conclusion that permanent legislation 
would not be authorized by the Consti- 
tution, that conclusion could not be 
urged with reference to legislation for 
two years only without ignoring the 
opinions of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Block v. Hirsh, of Brown v. 
Feldman, of Wilson v. New, and of Fort 
Smith Railroad v. Mills. 


Mr. BLACK.—I say there can be no 
question that if these cases set forth 
the law, if they are to be accepted as 
meaning what they say, then to meet 
a present existing emergency for a tem- 
porary period of time Congress does 
have the right to enact legislation 
which it would not have the right to 
enact if it were of a permanent nature. 

Discussion of the measure was re- 
sumed April 4 and excerpts from the 
debate of that day follow: 


Constitutional Issue 


Mr. BORAH (Rep.), of Idaho.—The 
most objectionable feature of this bill 
is that which rests upon the contention 
that the Congress or the Court, or the 
Congress and the Court, may adjudge a 
bill on a law constitutional upon the 
theory that an emergency exists, 
whereas if no ‘emergency exists it 
would not be regarded as_ constitu- 
tional. 

This measure presents one of the 
most important questions, not only 
from a constitutional standpoint but 
from a humanitarian standpoint, that 
has been presented of late in this body. 
It presents the question of how far 
the court will go in the future in per- 
mitting the Congress to exclude from 
interstate commerce any commodity 
which the Congress in its wisdom may 
see fit to exclude. Secondly, it in- 
volves the humanitarian and _ social 
question of limiting the days of work 
per week. The former question pre- 
sents a constitutional problem which 
has been before the court from time 
to time since the Government was 
Organized and has never yet been 
clearly and definitely and finally set- 
tled as to fhe question presented by 
this measure. Lawyers have divided 
and courts have given us_ decisions 
with powerful opinions on both sides 
of the question. The latter problem 
is one of social justice, becoming more 
urgent with our industrial growth and 
development. 


Legal Aspects 


Mr. BLACK. The Senator made the 
statement that it will be conceded that 
if we had the power to prohibit the 
shipment of goods in interstate com- 
merce by reason of the hours of labor, 
we would also have the power to pro- 
hibit the shipment of goods in inter- 
State commerce if a minimum wage 
should not be adopted. Under my con- 
ception of the effect of the commerce 
clause if the minority opinion of the 
Supreme Court in the Dagenhart case 
should be adopted, that is correct. 
However, a line of distinction has been 
drawn by the Supreme Court which 
would permit upholding a statute with 
reference to hours of labor which 
would not permit upholding a similar 
statute with reference to a minimum 
wage. 

Mr. LONG (Dem.), of Louisiana.—If 
the Senator will yield just for an obser- 
vation, there are many grounds upon 
which the Court can sustain a limita- 
tion of hours where they cannot sustain 
a wage schedule. For instance, certainly 
preventing an unwholesome surplus 
from accumulating and burdening of 
the markets of interstate commerce is 
a ground that would not be in existence 
on the wage-scale matter. 

Mr. BORAH.—Well, I take it that the 
Supreme Court of the United States are 
not wholly governed nor wholly con- 
trolled by the question of dollars and 
cents or the material side of it, but 
that humanitarian principles, the em- 
ployment of people at a living wage, 
would be as controlling and conclusive 
with them in considering the whole 
question of social justice and the entire 
question of the permanency of our in- 
stitutions as would be the question of 
whether or not there was a surplus on 
hand. 

Mr. President, the first question 
which I ask the Senate for a few 
moments to consider is this dangerous 
and indefensible doctrine of ar™®merg- 
ency. It seems to be supposed that 
through and by means of what is called 
an emergency we may in some way 
secure a different constitutional con- 
struction than would prevail if the 
emergency were not appealed to. It 
seems to be believed in some quarters 
that the word “emergency” may evoke 
all kinds of constitutional powers. 


Rights of States 

Mr. LOGAN (Dem.), of Ky. I agree 
with what the Senator is saying, and 
I think the pending bill is unconstitu- 
tional, in the light of the decisions 
which have been rendered by the Su- 
preme Court; but I would like to ask 
the Senator this question:, The States, 
before the Constitution was adopted, 
undoubtedly had a right to regulate or 
prohibit the importation of goods from 
other States. The power the States had 
was either retained by the States or 
conferred upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Supreme Court has held 
that there are certain articles which 
are deleterious to public health, morals, 
or the general welfare, which may be 
prohibited from entering into interstate 
commerce. They have also held that 
where the goods are articles such as the 
pig iron mentioned here, their ship- 
ment cannot be prohibited. I would 
like to know what became of the power 
that was originally invested in the 
States when the Constitution was 
adopted. No power was lost. It must 


have gone somewhere, either into the 
Federal Government or into the States. 
We know it is not in the States; so what 
became of that power to prohibit the 
importation of goods into States when 
the Constitution was adopted? 

Mr. BORAH. There is no power lost, 
All power is found either in the States 
or the National Government. 

Power of Congress 

Mr. LEWIS (Dem.), of Illinois—What 
particular feature or provision of the 
Constitution of the United States does 
the Senator from Idaho urge would be 
violated by this measure, or what pro- 
vision would this measurer run counter 
to by which it may be held as being un- 
constitutional? I call for the Senator's 
judgment. 


Mr. BORAH. -The prohibition arises 
out of the fact that Congress has no 
powers except such as are delegated to 
it by the Constitution; so that if the 
power is not found in the Constituton 
Congress cannot exercise it. In other 
words, that which is not granted by 
the Constitution is prohibited, because 
the Federal Government is one of dele- 
gated powers. I am coming to that 
question now. 

Mr. President, whether the Congress 
of the United States has the compe- 
tence to exclude from interstate com-~ 
merce any commodities which in its 
wisdom it thinks ought to be excluded 
for any reason is a question which is 
squarely and fairly presented by this 
bill, and Senators will all agree, I think, 
that that is about as important a ques- 
tion as could possibly be presented as 
a constitutional question and with ref- 
erence to the interstate commerce 
clause. The Court has never yet held 
that the Congress had power to exclude 
ordinary commodities from interstate 
commerce. It has held, by a divided 
Court, that it is not within the power 
of Congress to exclude from interstate 
commerce commodities which were not 
in some way hurtful, harmful, deleter- 
ious, or injurious to the public. 


Mr. FLETCHER (Dem.), of Fla.—In 
connection with that thought, may I 
point out that in the child labor case 
—I have not the opinion before me and 
am speaking entirely from memory— 
the Supreme Court held that it was 
necessary to find some authority in the 
Constitution in order to enact that kind 
of legislation. Congress undertook to 
rest that legislation upon the taxing 
power mentioned in the Constitution, 
but the Supreme Court said: “You are 
not raising revenue by this Act; you 
are exercising a police power belonging 
to the State; and, therefore, we hold 
the .Act to be unconstitutional, al- 
though you claim to base it upon the 
taxing power contained in the Consti- 
tution.” 

Mr. BORAH.—Mr. President, let me 
say that if the emergency feature is 
stricken from this bill, I myself shall 
not be averse to seeing this proposed 
law go to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, because I think it is an 
open question in the Supreme Court 
of the United States as to the power 
which Congress has to exclude from 
interstate commerce ordinary commod- 
ities. 

Mr. ROBINSON (Dem.), of Arkansas. 
—MYr. President, may I say that I have 
never acquiesced as a matter of reason, 
in the argument of the Supreme Court 
in the child labor case. It was may 
province to have charge of the child la- 
bor bill during the time it was consid- 
ered by the Senate. The subject of its 
constitutionality was then raised and 
debated at great length. It was decided 
adversely to the statute by the Supreme 
Court, the division being 5 to 4, as I 
remember. A decision like that, as in 
the decision in the original income tax 
case, is binding until it is reversed; a 
Statute is binding until it is repealed 
or modified. The Supreme Court did 
reverse the principle underlying its 
original decision in the income tax 
case, and it has equal power to reverse 
the principle underlying the decision in 
the child labor case. 

Excerpts from the debate when 
consideration of the bill was resumed 
April 5, foilow: 


What Lies Ahead 

Senator ROBINSON (Rep.), of In- 
diana.—I think the bill is unconstitu- 
tional, though I recognize it may be a 
close question, and there is argument on 
both sides of the question and»good rea- 
son for the positions taken by advocates 
on either side. 

With that brief word, I ass on to 
what seem to me to be the broader 
aspects of this whole matter. The 
economic situation in the United States, 
and, indeed, in the world is and has 
been for several years very bad; I think 
conditions are constantly getting worse, 
and I think they will continue to grow 
worse so long as the policy of deflation 
continues, At some place or another 
we must turn around and go the other 
way. 

It seems to me there are three things 
to which we might look forward: 
Either we must spread the work in 
this ccuntry, employ more men by en- 
acting legislation such as that now be- 
fore the Senate, which will enable us 
to add more than 6,000,000 to the num- 
ber of employed at present and there- 
fore improve our American market to 
that extent; or else, secondly, with the 
army of unemployed increasing, grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds—the estimate 
being made by some that by the middle 
of June or the first of July it will be 
20,000,000 if the deflationary policies we 
have been following so long shall be 
continued—then relief for the suffering 
and the needy must be provided on a 
scale the like of which we can not even 
imagine at this moment. If we get to 
that point, it will take much of the 
country’s wealth to extend the neces- 
Sary relief. A desperate situation might 
easily be created and, in my judgment, 
is being created by this constant de- 


flation, the constant destruction of pur- 
chasing power, 


Helping the Jobless 

Mr. WALCOTT (Rep.), of Conn.—I 
do not want to be considered as fa- 
vorable to this bill in all its details; 
but to the principle of fewer working 
hours per week I am absolutely fa- 
vorable. I believe that it is the only 
solution of this, perhaps our greatest 
national problem today. 

The problem that must be faced 
now, while the public will is. still 
Sharpened to the task, is a compre- 
hensive treatment of unemployment 


ted by Opponents to Plan 


that will leave Nation as well as in- 
dividual secured by at least those fun- 
damental safeguards which are within 
the power of intelligent handling to 
offer from unlimited economic rich- 
ness. Unemployment today is not a 
sign of individual but of collective 
incompetency. ‘ 

Mr. REED (Rep.), of Pensylvania.— 
Mr. President, in opposing the bill 
I would not have it thought that I 
am not a strong believer in what 
is known as the “share the work” move- 
ment. I do not believe that in any 
community has that movement been 
carried further or with greater success 
than in the Pittsburgh district, particu- 
larly in the steel mills. Today every 
effort is being made by alternating days 
of work to provide some work for all 
of the regular employes of that indus- 
try, although the industry itself at the 
moment is operating at something less 
than 20 per cent of its capacity. 

The question involved here, however, 
is whether Congress, by a pretended 
exercise of its constitutional power to 
regulate commerce, shall adopt a pro- 
hibition of commerce in articles which 
have their origin in factories, work- 
shops, or what not, where any indi- 
vidual has been permitted to work more 
than six hours in one day or more 
than five days in one week. 


Embargo on Shipment 

I invite the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that it is not required by 
the bill that the object thus prohibited 
from going into interstate commerce 
should itself have been the product of 
longer hours of labor than are allowed 
by the bill, but every article from that 
particular establishment is embargoed 
from interstate shipment if it be that 
one individual on one occasion has 
worked longer than six hours a day. 
Think of the absurdity of that, and yet 
that is the language of the bill itself. 
If it so be that some clerk, trying to 
catch up with his work in the office, has 
worked 6% hours a day, then every- 
thing made in that great plant in which 
that clerk is employed is prohibited on 
the face of the bill from being shipped 
across the State line. 

I say that this bill is utterly un- 
workable. The effect of this bill is go- 
ing to be either one thing or the other; 
it must necessarily be that it will either 
raise the cost of production of manu- 
factured articles or else it will lower 
the wages of those engaged in the pro- 
duction of such articles. There can be 
no other alternative. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas.—Mr. 
President, I propose an amendment. 
The effect of this amendment would be 
to increase the maximum limitation on 
the hours of labor to be permitted un- 
der the bill from 30 hours a week to 
36 hours a week, and the maximum 
ee on the hours a day from 6 
oO 8. 

Mr. ROBINSON (of Indiana) ,—I just 
wanted to inquire of the Senator 
whether the amendment he proposes 
now is being offered at the request of 
President Roosevelt? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas.—I 
could not say that it is being offered 
at the request of the President. IX 
think it would be acceptable to the 
President. . 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana.—My 
reason for asking is that I wondered 


whether it was a part of the President’s 
program. 


Number of Hours 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas—Mr. 
President, I do not make that state- 
ment. There are many who are in 
sympathy with the primary purpose of 
the bill who believe that the reductions 
of the hours of labor carried in the bill 
are greater than ought to be provided 
for at this time. It should be conceded 
that the effect of the amendment in 
one respect would be to diminish the 
number of additional persons who 
might be employed under the limita- 
tions provided by the bill. But it is 
my thought, Mr. President, that the 
reductions which will be carried if the 
amendment should be agreed to would 
be very substantial and might prove 
adequate for the purposes of the spon- 
s@s of the legislation. If the constitu- 
tionality of the bill should be sustained 
and its operation proves as helpful and 
as advantageous as those of us who are 
Supporting it hope that it will, further 
reductions may be hereafter made if 
the circumstances seem to require or 
justify it. 

The expansion of the limitation of 
the maximum hours per day to 8 is 
without doubt a substantial increase, 
but it affords a greater leeway to in- 
dustry for adjustments with respect to 
the time their employes shall work. 


An Eight-hour Day 


Mr. JOHNSON (Rep.), of California. 
—The amendment returns to the eight- 
hour day. I am not for the moment 
considering the week. The intention ‘of 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. Black), 
as I followed him very closely in his 
very eloquent address the other day, 
was to provide for a six-hour day. The 
amendment eliminates the six-hour day 
and goes back to the eight-hour day 
and, of course, limits the hours so far 
as the week may be concerned. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the 
Senator will permit me I think the 
Senator is in error when he states that 
we would go back to the eight-hour day 
by the adoption of the eight-hour limi- 
tation. I am not aware of any legal 
limitation that is applicable to the in- 
dustries of the country. It has been 
stated on the floor that in some cases 
the hours of labor now in some shops 
and in some industries are very much 
greater than eight. I have heard it 
stated 12 and even 16, but the greatest 
number of hours that anyone could 
work in any industry under the amend- 
ment proposed would be eight instead 
of six as proposed by the bill. The 
maximum number of hours anyone 
could work during one week would be 
36 instead of 30 as proposed by the 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON.—May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas a further question? 
Does he not think his amendment 
changes the entire philosophy of the 
bill as presented by the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, 
no, I do not. I have stated that it 
permits of a greater freedom in the 
operation of industry. It does increase 
the hours of labor above those that are 
contemplated by the bill, but the 
thought in the minds of many, as I 


stated in the beginning, is that it is not 
desirable to make so radical a change 
at once in the regulation of industry 
as is contemplated by the bill, but that 
it would be better to make some change 
in the nature of that which is proposed 
in my amendment and try it out. 
Excerpts from the debate when 


consideration of the bill was resumed | 


April 6, follow: 

Mr. HASTINGS (Rep.), of Delaware. 
If this law is passed upon the theory 
of the dissenting opinion in the Child 
Labor case and upon the theory that 
the Congress, having the right to reg- 
ulate interstate and foreign commerce, 
has the absolute right to do what it 
pleases with respect to commodities 
entering interstate commerce, is there 
any reason why the Congress should 
not pass an act fixing a minimum 
price on all farm products entering 
interstate commerce? . 

To my mind, while nothing is more 
important, perhaps, than to get these 
unemployed people a job, I conceive 
that it would be of the greatest dis- 
tress to the Nation if this bill should 
pass, and if the Supreme Court should 
reverse itself and hold to the opinion 
that the Congress has the right to do 
whatever it pleases with respect to in- 
terstate commerce, thus depriving the 
States of those principles to which 
they have clung so tenaticously ever 
since the foundation of the Republic. 


Amendment Rejected 


The PRESIDING OFFICER.—The 
question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Robinson) (for a 36-hour week 
and a maximum eight-hour day.) 


On a rol! call vote the amendment 
was rejected, 11-48. 

Mr. FESS (Rep.), of Ohio.—I am of 
the opinion that we shall be compelled 
to meet the problem of unemployment 


in prosperous times as well as in times 
of depression. 


While this bill is put squarely on 
the basis of an emergency, of course, 
if proved to be of value it would likely 
be continued after the two years 
are up. y 


I am of the opinion that under the 
formula of industry, where we are con- 
stantly increasing the product by less 
hand labor, we are bound to have a 
large amount of unemployment even 
though we have comparatively pros- 
perous times. So that I think the 
Senate must face the problem of the 
slack in employment. : 


My objection to this legislation is 
that law must be rigid; it can not be 
flexible; and the law that applies to a 
case that is obviously one to which it 
ought to apply would apply with the 
same force to a case where it would be 
entirely unnecessary. In other words, 
we can not legislate and relieve one 
situation where there is a crying need 
for relief without aplying the same 
law to a case where it might prove 
more injurious than helpful. 


I think there is no doubt that we 
will ultimately. through industry, adopt 
the shorter week. 


I believe thoroughly in staggering 
labor during times of depression. I 
think the share-the-work movement 
has been a great movement; but my 
objection to this legislation is that 
where it cannot be sustained on the 
basis of gpterest either of the public or 
of the individual, it ought to be avoided 
from the rigidity of law. It ought to 
be a matter to be worked out and ad- 
justed by industry under the force of 
publi¢ opinion. 


I recognize the strength of the state- 
ment that industry will not respond un- 
less it is compelled to do so by force of 
law. There was a time when that was 
true. That is not as true today as it 
was in days before, and will not be as 
true in the future as it is today. 


Emergency Nature 

Mr. NORRIS (Rep.), Nebraska.—If it 
be true that it is an emergency meas- 
ure—and I concede it is, and I concede 
the emergency is a permanent one also 
—then, if the bill will accomplish what 
is aimed at, will meet the situation, I 
do not understand why anyone should 
oppose it. 


It is true, just as the Senator from 
Ohio has said, there will be difficulties 
in enforcing the law. I have no doubt 
of it. In some places it will bring a 
hardship, probably. But who is not 
willing to sacrifice something when the 
necessity of preserving our very civili- 
zation is at stake? 

We must take care of the unem- 
ployed. It is not their fault that they 
are unemployed. If we properly ad- 
just the system there will be no diffi- 
culty. It will bring additional pleasure, 
additional leisure, better education, 
higher civilization, a better enjoyment 
of our civilization, if we will adjust 
this profit. 

I am not saying that this is\the only 
way, but it is the best way I can see 
at this time. If anybody sees a better 
way, let him present it and let us de- 
bate it and discuss it. I would be will- 
ing to vote for it as a substitute so soon 
as I am convinced that it will do the 
job with less hardship than the bill 
now before us will do it. But mark 
my word, Mr. President, we are going 
to be held responsible for not doing 
anything unless we make at least an 
honest and conscientious attempt to do 
something. 


Sacrifices Involved 


Mr. WALSH (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts—Mr. President, I desire very 
briefly to state my position on the 
pending bill. 

The objective of this 5-day week bill 
is to help the country and the people 
of the country to move out of the 
present deplorable depression. 

The principal result that is sought 
to be attained is to lessen unemploy- 
ment. The bill seeks to provide jobs 
for men who want work by making 
more jobs available through reduction 
in the hours of employment in industry. 
Many sacrifices will have to be made 
because of the administration of this 
law. Employers will have to make 
large sacrifices; many millions of em- 
ployes now employed will have to make 
sacrifices, for the result may be tem- 
porary reductions in wages because of 
the shortening of the hours of labor. 

+ + + 

On a roll call vote the bill was 

passed, yeas 54, nays 30, 
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Private Bankers 
Are Included in 


Senate Inquiry 


Scope of Investigation Into 
Financial and Securities 
Practices Is Broadened by 
Resolution Adopted 


Private banks, security houses and simi- 
| lar. concerns have been brought within 


| the scope of the investigation into stock 


market practices which the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency is con- 
| ducting. A iesolution to that end was 
| introduced in the Senate April 3 by Sen- 
jator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, chair- 


|man of the Committee, and passed by the 


Senate April 4. It amends the original 
authority under which the Committee has 
been proceeding to empower it to “make 
a thorough and complete investigation of 
the operation by any person, firm, copart- 
nership, company, association, corporation, 
or other entity, of the business of bank- 
ing, financing, and extending credit; and 
of the business of issuing, offering, or 


| | selling securities.” 


Excerpts From Debate 
Excerpts from the debate in the Senate 
on the introduction of the resolution 


||| follow: 


Mr. COUZENS (Rep.), of Mich. May I 


| point out that Mr. Pecora, the counsel for 
|}! the Committee on Banking and Currency, 








|} te 


asked the Morgan house to answer 23 
questions? The Morgan house agreed to 
answer 17 of them; they distinctly refused 


||| to answer 1; and as to the other questions 
||| they said they would take them under con- 


| sideration. One of the questions, as I re- 
call, that the counsel asked Morgan & Co, 
was how much they divided among the 
partners, and, as I understood, Mr, John 
W. Davis advised the Morgan house that 
they need not answer to that question. 
This resolution extends the power of the 
Banking and Currency Committee so that 


\f\ they may require an answer to that ques- 


tion. That is just one of the elements 
which we thought necessitated the report- 
ing of this resolution. 

Mr. BORAH (Rep.), of Idaho. What I 
should like to know is by what language 
or terms is it undertaken to compel them 
te answer that question? It presents a 
rather interesting point. 

Mr. FLETCHER (Dem.), of Fla. In large 
part this resolution is simply a repetition 
of the resolution heretofore adopted. It 
| enlarges the previous resolution so as to ga 
into private banking or investment secur- 
ity concerns which raise some queston 
about our authority to inquire into their 
affairs. 

Mr. BORAH. The resolution, then, ine 
cludes private banking, and so forth? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There are private 
bankers for instance, in the City of New 
York—and there may be others elsewhere}; 
but in New York, we will say—who are ex+ 
empt from any supervision or control or 
suggestion from the bank commissioner of 
the State; they operate without any sort of 
supervision or regulation on the part of 
any State or national authority. 

Mr. BORAH. Have the Committee been 
advised that they have the legal authority 
or right to make this additional inquiry? 
| Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; we think beyond 
any doubt we have that authority. 
| 


\ Statement by Counsel 
John W. Davis, counsel for J. P. Morgan 


| '& Co., has issued a statement saying the 


banking firm was cooperating with the 
Senate committee investigatng stock mar- 
ket practices. The statement says: 

“I have seen the statements emanating 
from Washington with reference to the 
inquiry by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee into the affairs of J. P, 
Morgan & Co. The impression given that 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. has re- 
fused to cooperate in the proceedings of 
the Committee is entirely erroneous. Even 
now the firm is engaged in the prepara- 
, tion, under my direction, of information 
along the lines suggested by Mr. Pecora 
several days ago. There is no disposition 
decline to answer any pertinent in- 
quiries.” 
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Welfare Agencies| 


Have Expanded Aid| 
To Destitute Sixfold 
During Depression 


THE COST to public and private agen- 

cies of providing direct relief for the | 
Nation’s destitute has risen to six times | 
the total expended in 1929, reaching 
about a billion dollars in 1932 and show- 
ing evidence of going substantially above 
that figure in 1933, information reaching 
the Department of Labor and other Fed- 
eral agencies discloses. 

About 4,100,000 families and 600, 000! 
single persons are receiving public aid | 
in the sections of the United States | 
where Federal aid is being distributed, | 
which areas contain about three-fourths 
of the population of the country. 

The burden on relief agencies is grow- 
ing steadily, according to the latest re- 
ports, and experience of former depres- 
sions indicates that the peak will not 
be reached until about a year after busi- | 
ness turns upward. | 

Relief Funds for States | 

Congress is taking further action to 
care for part of the needs, The Wagner- 
Costigan-La Follette program to provide | 
a maximum of $500,000,000 of direct | 
grants to States on a cooperative plan 
for relief of unemployment distress has 
been delayed in the House on a consti- 








tutional question whether the raising of 1931; 


this sum by means of a debenture loan 
violates the right of the House to initiate 
revenue legislation. 

The Wagner bill (S. 812) passed the | 
Senate March 30. It was messaged to 
the House April 3. It proposed ®o raise | 
the $500,000,000 by authorizing the Re-| 
construction Finance Corporation to bor- | 
row from the Treasury on the Corpo- 
ration’s debentures as security. Minority 
Leader Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., 
and Representative Treadway (Rep.), of 
Stockbridge, Mass., raised the issue that 
the method of raising the money to be 
given in grants to the States contravenes 
the Federal Constitution. 

Resolution Is Committed 

Mr. Treadway offered a resolution to 
send the bill hack to the Senate for that 
reason. Speaker Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Ill., referred the resolution to 
the House Committee on Judiciary to de- 
termine the issue. Meantime the Wag- 
ner bill and its $500,000,000 potential | 
grant to the States remained for a week | 
unacted upon. 

While the Judiciary 
been studying the constitutional issue in 
the Wagner bill, a separate bill for the 
same purpose as the Wagner bill has} 
been introduced in the House and 
awaiting action in the House Committee | 
on Banking and Currency, designed as a | 
substitute for the Wagner bill and, as a 
House-originated proposal, to meet the} 
constitutional question raised regarding 
the method of raising the funds. | 

The full text of the Wagner bill as it} 
“passed the Senate was printed in the 
issue of March 27 to April 1. 

Method of Dispensing Funds 





Committee has 


Under the Wagner method of distribu-| $48,800,000 in 1930; to $99,900,000 inj Which include about three-fourths of the amount of funds used by the subdivisions! In addition to the State and local lief work: | Administration operates through county 
tion, as approved by the Senate, there| 1931; and to $175,100,000 in 1932. In. Nation’s population. Adjustment of the | changes constantly, and adequate statis- funds, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- | NR ie ail sik a Ue f| directors of relief. 
are two ways of dispensing this money | January of this year, such expenditures | 552,000,000 figure to account for the re- tics on this form of distribution are | poration has provided, up to the close of | , */80ama: Np ae ee on I New Mexico: The State Bureau of 
3: (1) Up th $200,000,-| increased : : vee ‘ures | lief funds other than Federal that are lacking. business March 3 1 of $242,491,200 | five has been established, the local work) | SeW A exico: | tne . 
to the States: (1) Up pewrewe’~ | inereased 38 per cent over the figures 2 : Lee Beene Ae business March 31, a total of $242,491,2 being handled largely through county | Child Welfare administers relief and su- 
000, each State would be entitled to} foy January of 1932, with indications being provided and for the remaining Millions Spent by States in relief loans to 40 States and two Ter- g he g y | 


receive from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation an amount equal to one-| 
third of what that State has expended 
for relief in the preceding three months; 


(2) as to the balance, which may run turn for work) which entailed expendi- In both computations there must be propriation has been made, and some of | $6,956,557; Colorado, $3,325,530; Florida, Arkansas: The State Emergency Relief of Relief administers the work, operate 
up to $300,000,000, the Federal Emer- tures of some $33,000,000 in 1931 and some downward adjustment to take ac-| this has been used for the unemployed. | $3,785,533; Georgia, $1,096,921; Idaho, Commission of five is in charge, with ing through ion dinkelat supervisors 
gency Relief Administration, set up in| $51,400,000 in 1932. These payments count of the fact that the individual| Illinois provided for a bond issue of $950,616; Illinois, $44,738,621; Indiana, Citizens’ committees handling the local North Dakota: A State committee of 
the bill, may grant sums wherever that are administered much as are the di-! months on which the figures are based $20,000,000 to be distributed by a State | $3,952,260; Iowa, $1,615,287. work. Relief is largely in the form of five administers relief 
Administration finds the particular ap- rect grants and are considered as being are periods when relief demands are|commission for relief, the bonds to be| Kansas, $2,448,663; Kentucky, $5,172,- payment for work. Ohio: The ae Relief Commission sue 
plicant State’s resources are below what very similar to them. heaviest, so that the annual total should | secured by gasoline tax revenues, 59; Louisiana, $7,602,506; Maine, $112,-; California: The Department of Sociai pervises expenditures. ; 7 

is actually needed to relieve unemploy- Previous to 1931, the “work relief” be placed at about $1,000,000,000 or Maryland set aside $24,000 for unem- | 740; Michigan, $15, ,790; Minnesota, Welfare administers Reconstruction Fi- Oklahoma: A State Director of Federal 
ment distress, no State, however, to have expendtiures of these agencies were slightly more. The decline in demand) ployment relief from the proceeds of | $2,155,592; Mississippi, $3,709,962; Mis- | nance Corporation advances, and the Cal- Relief handles the Federal funds and op- 
more than 15 per cent of the entire eymparatively very small. during the warmer months is not suf-| special racing licenses. souri, $3,835,265; Montana, $2,058,535. ifornia State Department selects agen- erates through county committees of 
amount of this $300,000,000. The pro- The Children’ s Bureau points | out that | ficient to distort the result materially. New Hampshire allotted $75,000 to ex- Nev ada, $20€, 1567; New Hampshire, $1,-| cies to carry on the work locally. State | three. P : 


posed law under the Wagner plan would 
operate for only two years from the date 
of its enactment. 

The mounting costs of relief have ac- 
companied increasing unemployment. As 
local resources became inadequate to 
meet the needs, a larger and larger per- 
centage of the costs has been shifted to 
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This Chart, Based on Statistics Compiled by the Department of Labor, Reveals the Growth in Direct Activities of the Principal Welfare Agencies in Cities of More 
Than 50,000 Population From 1929 Through 1932. 


organizations to handle. 


| and«Federal aid. 


As the business depression has become 


Funds are now being 


made available from all these sources. 


In addition to direct relief—defined 


as the provision of necessities or money 
to buy them as donations to the needy— 
large sums have been spent by the mu- 


hicipal, 
| on construction projects and other work 


State, and Federal governments 


designed specifically to provide relief by 
giving employment. 


vided, the same agencies provided 
relief” (funds given to the needy in re- 


What Cities Have Spent 


tures from about $30,800,000 in 1929 to 


that the increase’will continue. 


In addition to the direct relief 


pro- 
“work 


indication of the total relief provided 
in the United States during 1932 


as a starting point. 
indicate that direct relief expenditures | 
in 1932 were about $1,000,000,000, and 
the continued increase in January 
to the belief that the 1933 total will be 
substantially higher. 
are made as follows: 


vate relief funds in 124 cities of 50,000 
or larger, 
placed by the Bureau at slightly more 


penditure of about $100,000,000 a month, 


expenditures for relief in the areas aided, 


one-fourth of the population, plus cer- 
tain private forms of 
monthly 
000, or $1,200,000,000 for a year, 


RELIEF BILL NOW MORE THAN BILLION A YEAR 








Growth of Direct Relief Cost in 110 Large Cities With 
One-fourth of Country’s Population 


Kansas: The Kansas Federal Relief 

in 1929; 4,267,000 in 1930; 5,500,006 in, these figures are not a satisfactory basis, Confirmation of the sharp rise in re-jtend temporarily the benefits of the;366,603; New Mexico, $302,138; New| Committee of 12 members operates 

10,800,000 in 1932. Its estimates! for close computation of the total of di-|lief expenditures from 1929 to 1931 is | mothers’ aid laws and to include mothers | York, $19,800,000; North Carolina, $5,-|through county Federal relief commit- 

show continued increases this year to rect unemployment relief. They do show,! provided in a special study made by the|and children dependent because of un-|074,000; North Dakota, $458,868; Ohio,| tees Which aid the regular agencies of 
more than 13,000,000. however, with a good degree of accuracy,| Bureau of the Census for the first three employment. | $15, 283,937; Oklahoma, $3,827,027; Ore- | the counties and cities. 

The year-by-year increases In unem-| the trend of such relief, and indicate} months of these years. The Bureau| New Jersey appropriated $93616,033| gon, $2,094,136. | Kentucky: The Kentucky Relief Com- 
|ployment have thrown a steadily grow-/| that it has expanded about sixfold since found an increase of more than 240 per plus the proceeds of a $20,000,000 bond | Pennsylvania, $29,929,875; Rhode Is- mission operates through committees in 
|ing burden on relief agencies, far in ex- | 1929, cent in such expenditures in the two- issue, and set up each county as a relief | jland, $896,090; sa Carolina, $3 801 - nearly all counties, the funds being dis- 
|eess of the ability of permanent private There is, however, In these figures an year period, | district. | 815; South Dakota, $1,803,945; eaaae. tributed largely as work relief, 


Notwithstanding the great increase in 


which | the funds available, provision for the des- 


| worse, direct relief for the unemployed’ takes on more significance because of | titute is inadequate in many sections of for administration. The existing local | Washing 1998 48% Wea Viteini social workers who supervise local ad« 
| has progressed from the ordinary pro- the fact that it checks closely with a) the country. Many regions are provid-| relief agencies were used. An additional | ee eee ‘ i ao ministration 

vision of food, clothing, and certain other computation which may be made on an ing an average of less than $5 a family | $15,000,000 was provided later through | $8,3 "eae i85. Paacte $11,912,992; Ha- Michie f TI ; : 

| necessities by private agencies through entirely different basis using Recon-| each week, whereas the food budget nec- a later general election authorizing crea- wae 5 re merne Mico, $800,000. c ichigan: The State Unemployment 
the stage of municipal aid, State aid,| struction Finance Corporation statistics essary for a family of five is estimated | tion of a State debt for the purpose. Sates, $243,401,000. ommission is in charge, with the State 


These calculations | at about $7 a week. This takes no ac- 


count of the need for clothing, fuel, rent, 
and other necessities, 

No exact total of funds available for | 
relief has been computed. The sources 
of money fall generally into three divi- | 
sions — private, State and local public | 
funds, and Federal. Little specific infor- 
mation is available on the local funds 
beyond the estimates previously given of 
total funds expended. 


leads 
The computations 
The expenditures of public and pri- 


during December, 1932, were 


| Probably the most accurate measure : 6 ‘eee oe : ; : | councils, 
of the growth of direct relief is cor than $31,000,000, the figures covering As “local resources proved unequal to) of which $40,000 is for administrative} The burden imposed by relief activi- Missouri: A Director of Emer 
bee oe ee irech Teter | Con) cities having between one-fourth and | the task placed 1 hem, the State gov- | purposes ies has r ; = ROG RAMI ERE ee, rector of Smergemey 
tained in statistics compiled by the Chil- e ‘ Sage : , 1e task placed upon them, the State gov-. } poses. ; ‘ fs ties has resulted in many proposals for Relief and a temporary advisory com- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of one-third of the total United States | ernments began to make appropriations Wisconsin provided about $7,000,000, of | betterment of conditions, in intensified mittee operate through county and mu- 
falas, ses seni ky bon population. Multiplying to obtain a the- to supplement the local funds. Several; which $30,000 is for administrative pur-| efforts of local agencies to meet the sit- nicipal cominittees 7 
creds of the principal welfare agencies a ee Sy “= whole United States have made such appropriations in | poses, Of the remaining fund, $500,000 | uation, and in the organization in many Montana: The State Emergency Relief 
is| in cities of 50,000 or more population States population would give a total ex- varying amounts, but the principal, is for emergency forestry work and the! States of boards and commissions to aid Committee is in : -“ 
One series of the Bureau's figures es source of public funds used for relief has | rest “outdoor relief,” including part|in relieving distress. Not only relief threugh county boards en wien 
cease 190 aties Saatedion athe hes or $1,200,000,000 a year. been the Reconstruction Finance Cor-|of the labor cost of projects undertaken | agencies and governments have lent their State committee is represented 
and running through 1932. An enlarged Figures of the R. F. C. poration. to provide employment. ‘ efforts to the campaign, but the unem- Nevada: The Emergency Relief and 
series, covering 125 cities, is available Starting with Reconstruction Finance A statement of direct appropriations These figures for individual States do ployed themselves have taken steps Construction Committee cooperates with 
| for 1932 and early 1933. Corporation figures, about the same re-|by the States for relief purposes would | not give an accurate picture of the ef-| which in some cases have proved quite | county committees. 
These tabulations, covering about one- sult is reached. The Corporation esti-| be deceptive, since some States which forts being made in them to aid the | effective. | New Hampshire: The State Usseiien 
. . a . aaa Ké asae s neavawia RTS nis sti a od ‘ . a 
fourth of the population of the United, mates that it provided $52,00,000 of re- have i Seece erie directly have ssn eg vig funds aan - out. | State Organizations |ment Relief Committee has one or more 
. glues : P : are . - passed legis riz , Ss or | Wei ropriations in impor- : ‘ 
States, show that the agencies covered lief funds in March, and that these con ™~ pan ee peg a agche : ghe e appropriatio I | Information from welfare agencies | welfare workers in each county to supers 
have increased their direct relief expendi-| stituted 75 to 80 per cent of the total other subdivisions to use tax funds for | tance, vise the work. 


relief, producing the same effect. The 


Among the States which appropriated 
during 1932 are the following: 

California set aside a fund of $1,500,- 

000 for “contingencies” for which no ap- 


relief, brings the 
total again to about $100,000,- 








EXPANDING PUBLIC WORKS 


‘Federal-aid Funds for Highways and Appropriations for. 


T HILE sisi -esnia il relief expenditures in 


behalf of the unemployed have ex- 


a 


for relief purposes, of which $439,000 was | $9 567,789; 


which $15,000 was for State administra- 
tion. 


general relief purposes, of which $300,000 
is for field and garden seed, 


of which $55,400 is for 
of Federal 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. | 000,000 was distributed as loans to the 


ritories. 
these loans follows: 


| 6€6; 


eEAYs 9 


























































Growing Proportion 
Of Burden Falls on 
Federal and State 
| Governments 





labor camps are provided for nonresident 
unemployed. 

Colorado: The State Relief Committee 
of 12 members handles the work, oper- 
ating through county relief committees. 

Delaware: The Delaware Relief Com- 
mission of eight handles the work. 

Florida: The Florida Emergency Relief 
Adminstration operates through county 
officials, with the State Board of Public 
Welfare aiding in an advisory capacity. 

Georgia: The Georgia Relief Adminis- 
tration handles the funds, with the ad- 
visory aid of the State Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Idaho: The Idaho State Relief Com- 
mittee operates through the county 
boards of supervisors. 

Illinois: The Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission operates through county 
emergency relief committees. 

Indiana: The Governor’s Commission 
on Unemployment Relief administers the 
relief work through local representatives 
|in’ each county. 

Iowa: The Governor’s Emergency Re- 
lief Committee is in charge. 





Louisiana: The Unemployment Relief 


New York made available $25,000,000 | see, $2,470,523; Committee operates throug! taff of 
| > operates through a staff o 


Texas, 
Virginia, 


$5,513 089; Utah, 
$3,391,794, 


| Department of Welfare supervising local 
| administration. 

Minnesota: A relief administrator has 
been appointed to handle the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation funds and the 
State Board of Control operates through 
county committees and boards in distrib- 
uting the funds. 

Mississippi: A Board of Public Wel- 
fare of nine members operates through 
county boards of supervisors and city 


of | Three Hundred Millions Spent 

| The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
‘tion has had $300,000,000 axailable for 
Oklahoma appropriated $1,000,000 for| relief loans, and, as can be seen from 
the tabulation of advances to date, this 
is nearly all gone. Congress meanwhile 
has been-acting upon legislation to make 
an additional $500,000,000 available for 
direct relief grants to States. The $300,- 


Ohio provided about $22,015,000, 


Pennsylvania appropriated $22,055,400, 
administration 
relief funds obtained from 











Rhode Island appropriated $2,540,000, | States. 










charge, operating 





for 











reaching the Department of Labor shows 
the following State organizations for re- 





R. F. C. Relief Loans 





New Jersey: The Emergency Relief 









pervises the local work, 

New York: The Temporary Emergency 
Relief Administration operates through 
local welfare districts. 

North Carolina: The Governor’s Office 





boards of child welfare or emergency 
committees. | 

Arizona: The State Committee for Re- 
lief handles the work. 





The Corporation’s tabualtion of 








Alabama, $3,322,493; Arizona, $1,250,- 
Arkansas, $4,262,370; California, | 





























Oregon: The State Relief Committee 
{of seven operates through county com- 
mittees. 

Pennsylvania: The State Emergency 
Relief Board operates through county 
organizations of various kinds. 
| Rhode Island: A State Unemployment 
Relief Commission operates through local 





HELP UNEMPLOYED) 


was not the full $125,000,000 
but about $109,000,000. 
The Emergency Relief and Construc- 





that - year 





appropriated, 


public agencies. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
that the re- 





panded six-fold since the depression be- | 


Buildings and Forests Are Increased 


directors of public aid and local work 
relief bureaus. 


tion Act of July 21, 1932, appropriated 
another $120,000,000 for advances to the 





gan, as related in the accompanying ar- 


tion estimates, for instance, 
lief, funds which were. provided to the 
States in March were 75 to 80 per cent 


ticle, the Federal Government during the 


last five years has expanded its con- 


of the total relief funds spent in the! struction expenditures materially in an} 


areas aided. 

Pushing upward the expenditures for 
the needy are two outstanding factors. 
First is the growing unempoyment, and 
second the exhaustion of reserve funds 
of those out of work who had been able 
to maintain themselves. 

The Anferican Federation 
which issues monthly estimates 
number of unemployed, reports in its 
preliminary figure for February that 
those out of work totaled 12,980,000, com- 
pared with 12,821,000 shown by its re- 
vised figure for January. It added that 
there was another increase in March that 
took the total above 13,000,000, 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
reports on employment but not on un- 
employment, states that there was an 
increase in employment in manufactur- 
ing industries in February, but a decrease 
in all but two of the 16 nonmanufactur- 
ing industries on which it collects figures. 


of Labor, 
of the 


| 








The index of employment in manufac- | 


turing industries, as prepared by the Bu- 


reau, is based on the average of employ- | 


ment during the year 1926. The trend 
of employment since that year has been 
as follows: 1927, employment averaged 


96.4 per cent of the 1926 average; 1928, 
93.8; 1929, 97.5; 1930, 84.7; 1931, 72.2; 


1932, 60.1; and for February, 1933, 57.5, 
Pay rolls fell from 100 in 1929 fo 41.6 

in 1932, and went lower in early 1933. 
The Bureau’s figures do not go so far 

back for nonmanufacturing industries. 


ment. . 


| effort to take up part of the unemploy-| 


These projects are in addition to the) 
funds provided by the Reconstruction Fi- | 


nance Corporation for direct 
which have now reached nearly the limit 
of $300,000,000 established by 
relief loans to States. 
Heavier expenditures for 
building, administered by the Treasury, 


law 


et 
relief, | 


| 


for | 


Federal | 


began in 1929 even before the depres-| 


sion, and the increases became greater 
annually through 1932 and the 
three quarters of the fiscal year 1933, 
up to April 1 ot this year. After 
fact of & major Gepression was well es- 


first | 


the | 


tablished; the Government put additional | 


millions into Federal-aid road construc- 
tion, work in the national parks and na- 
tional forests, river and harbor works, 
flood control projects, and other employ- 
ment-creating enterprises. 


Treasury Disbursements 
The expenditures of the Treasury De- 


partment for building rose from $6,147,- | 


144 in 1928 to $18,122,097 in 1929 (fiscal 
years); to $35,035,588 in 1930; to $54,- 
413,665 in 1931; and to $80,977,581 in 


1932. For the first three quarters of the 

fiscal year 1933, expenditures for this 

purpose had reached $72,607,223. 
Meanwhile, the annual Federal ap- 


| propriations for Federal-aid roads were 


They show that empoyment in January, | 


1933, had been reduced by percentages 


ranging fiom 3 to 40 in 13 of the 14| 
groups of nonmanufacturing industries | 


covered, with a gain of 4 percent in he 
crude oil producing industry alone. The} 
Bureau computed that employment in} 
these industries in January, 1933, p 
from 32 to 78 per cent of the average 
for 1929. 








| 





raised from $75,000,000 to $125,000,000, 
and two special appropriations were 
made for advances to the States to en- 
able those short of funds to match the 
Federal funds with a like amount for 
road building, as required by law. 


Large sums were provided for work on| 


| Hoover Dam, the Army was given a 


special fund to hasten the building of | 


structures it needs, 


The Federation of Labor has estimated | $50,000,000 in 1929 to around $70, 000,- 


the average number. of unemployed non- 
agricultural workers as follows: 


‘i 


2,413,000 | expenditures were raised 


000 in the years following, flood control | 
from 


about’ to $125,000,000, 
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The Above Chart Shows the Increase in Expenditures for Federal Public Buildings From 1929 Through 1932 


$10,000,000 to a maximum of $47,000,000; , aid in absorbing the unemployed on road 


river and harbor | and funds for other work were increased. | work. 
funds were raised from a level of about | 


Beginning with the fiscal year ended| The Emergency Relief Act of Dec. 20, 
June 30, 1931, the annual highway ap-| 1930, provided an additional $80,000,000 
| propriation was increased by Congress|of funds for road building, to be ad- 





the objective being to| vanced to the States and repaid by them | 





South Carolina: A relief committee of 
three is in charge, operating through 
county relief councils. 





' States for road construction. Repay- 
| ments were to be made in substantially | 
the same manner as in the case of the 
| $80,000,000 of advances, but the repay-| 
ments are not to begin until the $80,- 
000,000 has been repaid. 

The road funds for the present fiscal 
year were reduced to $35,000,000, in the 
interest of Federal economy. 








Commission of Five 
South Dakota: A director of unem- 
ployment relief and a commission of five 
are in charge, operating through county 
boards of supervisors and city agencies. 
Tennessee: A State committee of three 









$80, 977, 98! 





> i i j 2 ¢ Pr, Ve i : . . . . 
| Beginning — in 1931, appropriations is in charge, aided by county committees 
, were — vied ane of ae and welfare agencies, 
Dam, anc t Aone DANO NOW THA red | * Texas: A State Relief Commission is 
total of $56,660,000. These appropria- 





developing a state-wide program. 
Utah: The Utah Committee on Emer- 






tions were made as follows: Fiscal year 






1981, second dificiency bill, $10,660,000 ; gency Relief is in charge. 
, 1932, _Interio: Department appropria-| Virginia: The Governor heads the State 
tion, $15,000,000, and Emergency Relief emergency relief program and has ap- 





Act, $10,000,000; 1933, second deficiency 

bill, $7,000,000, and Interior Department 

appropriation, $6,000,000; 1934, Interior 

; Department appropriation, $8,000,000. 
Work In National Parks 

Appropriations for work in the na- 
tional parks, including road construction, 
also were expanded when the depression 
began. These funds have been provided 
|}as follows: 1929, $4,754,015; 1930, $7,- 
813,817; 1931, $12,113,485; 1932, $12,- 
831,250; 1933, $10,640,620; 1934, $5,2 
790. In. the last appropriation, no new 
roads were provided for, which brought 
the total lower than it had been for some 
years. 

The Department of War has received 
the following amounts for flood control 
projects, the amount having been in- 
creased during the depression to provide 


pointed a State relief committee, with 
county and city committees cooperating. 

Washington: An emergency welfare 
administration headed by a committee 
of five is in charge, operating through 
county welfare boards. 

West Virginia: An Unemployment Re- 
lief Administration with a board of four 
supervises county administration of 
funds. 

Wisconsin: The State Industrial Com- 
mission is in charge, with the objective 
of getting the work on a county basis 
except for transients, who are to be cared 
for in special centers. 

Other States have programs of a more 
local nature. 

Efforts for self-help among the un- 
employed have been largely the result 
of acute local emergencies. In Utah, an 




























loy t: Fiscal ye 1929, $36, (000 ics 51. . : : 
400; °930, $36, 1 ies 1931, $36,400,- | individual who found himself with several 
000: 1932, $27,828,000; 1933, $47,500,000; | truckloads of potatoes decided to barter 





them for other products and for services, 
Out of his idea developed a system of 
barter that reached a level of $72,000 a 
month within a few months and involved 
a scrip system to facilitate exchanges. 

The Emergency Exchange Association 
(Inc), of New York City; the Nyack 
(N. Y,) trading post, which is a barter 
000,000 for construction of barracks,|market; and the Pennsylvania Emer- 
quarters, hospitals, etc., the purpose of | &@n¢y Exchange and the Unemployed 
the comparatively large amount being to|Citizens League of Philadelphia, are 
stimulate employment. The usual fund |other examples of emergency self-help 
for this purpose is much smaller. jorganized for the unemployed. 





estimated expenditure, 1934, $19,653,000. 
| For river and harbor improvement 
projects, the Department of War re- 
ceived the following amourts: 1929, 
$51,110,000; 1930, $65,063,000; 1931, 
| $75,169,000; 1932, $69,719,000; 1933, | 
$60,000,000; 1934, $39,388,129. 

The Army received also in 1933 $15,- 













the funds 
which they would otherwise be entitled | 
in the next five years. Some $16,000,000 | 
of these repayment deductions were| 
made in the fiscal year 1933, so that the 
fund actually available to the States for! 


as deductions from road to 
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FRREY= 10 
Dirigible Policy 
In Balance After 


‘Akron’ Disaster 


The Navy’s 15-year Program 
Of Developing Airships 
Of the Zeeppelin Type to | 
Be Studied Further 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
Navy. In May, 1919, the Board submitted | 
an advance report in which it stated its 
airshi. policy as follows: | 
/ “Rigid airships are a necessity for sup- | 
plementing long distance scouting for the | 
Fleet. A fleet without rigid airships is 
at a most serious disadvantage as com- 
pared with one with rigid airships. In-)| 
formation received by the Germans from 


} 
| 
| 


their airships permitted them to accept or | | 
decline engagements at will and at least | 


on one occasion saved their fleet from | 
contact with a superior British force. Rigid | 


airships should be established as an in-|]| 


dustry. The Government should under- 


take the construction and development of | |} 


rigid airships.” | 

The first definite action by the Navy | 
was taken when construction of one dirigi- 
ble was approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy in August, 1919. French plans of | 
German airship “L-49” were obtained and 
these were the basis for design and con- 
struction of Fleet Airship No. 1, the ill- 
fated “Shenandoah.” 

Ship Bought From England 

Willingness of England to sell the “ZR-2 
(R. 38)” to this country marked the be- 
ginning of declining British activity in 
the field, forced by economic retrench- 
ment. The “ZR-2” was bought for $2,000,- | 
000 but was destroyed when the frame | 
buckled over the Humber River, England, 
with loss of 42 lives. 

after long diplomatic negotiations, ar- 
rangements were made in 1922 to acquire 
under an Armistice agreement without 
cost to the United States a modern dirigi- 
ble built by the Zeppelin firm in Germany, 
makers of a hundred such craft. 

The “Los Angeles” (ZR-3) was com- 
pleted in 1924 and flown from Germany 
to the United States without stop in 81 
hours as a result of these negotiations. 
The “Los Anegeles” operated continuously 
in this country and was used as the basis 
of training and experimental work. 

First American-built Ship 

The “Shenandoah” was the first Ameri- 
can-built airship and naturally was highly 
experimental. Development of floating 
mooring masts and a recurrent helium | 
shortage proved handicaps but eventually 
she was assigned to the Scouting Fleet. 

Outstanding achievements with the 
“Shenandoah” were training personnel; 
fixed and floating mooring masts; West 
Coast flight covering 9,000 miles in 10 days, 
during which she was based solely on 
mooring masts. 

The Navy Department on Dec. 1, 1922, 
had laid down the following policy, fol- 
lowing the Washington Treaty: “To com- 
plete rigid airships now under construc- 
tion and to determine from their per- 
formance in service the desirability of 
further construction. To give every pos- 
sible encouragement to aviation in civil 
life with a view to advancing the art and 
to providing aviators available for war.” 

Airship progress suffered a heavy blow 
Sept. 4, 1925, when the “Shenandoah” 
was wrecked near Cambridge, Ohio, in a 
thunderstorm, with a loss of 14 lives. 

Commercial Line Dropped 

About this time commercial interests 
were preparing to lease the “Los Angeles” 
as the first step towards creating com- 
mercial airship lines but they quickly 
abandoned such effort. Congress all but 
abandoned funds to continue the Lake- 
hurst base. The House appropriations 


: 


A RESOLUTION was introduced in 
the House April 5 by Representa- 
tive McClintic (Dem.), of Snyder, 
Okla., to create a select committee of 
members who “are not directly inter- 
ested in the Army or Navy” to make 
an investigation of the disaster that 
destroyed the Navy dirigible “Akron” 
and of the advisability of future con- 
struction of airships of that type. 
Excerpts from the discussion of the 
resolution follow: 


Mr. McCLINTIC (Dem.), of Snyder, 
Okla. I feel impelled by a sense of 
duty to make a short statement this 
morning concerning the terrible acci- 
dent that took the lives of a number 
of brave officers and men yesterday in 
conmection with the destruction of the 
dirigible “Akron.” 

For a number of years I was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
and it so happened I was chairman of 
a subcommittee that went to Lake- 
hurst on the 22d day of February last 
year for the purpose of making a trial 
flight on that ship, after having par- 
ticipated in an investigation that re- 
lated to charges that faulty material 
was used in the construction, that the 
ship was overweight, and that it could 
not perform the efficient service for 
which it was constructed. 


Ships Cost Millions 
Citizens of this Nation everywhere 
are wondering what the Congress is 
going to do. Millions of dollars have 
been expended in the construction of 
this type of ship, also hangars. There 
is grave doubt in the minds of a large 
number of the citizens of this country 
if dirigibles of this type can perform 
an efficient service as a branch of an 
arm of national defense. Having that 
thought in mind, I feel that a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
ought to be appointed rather than some 
committee that does not have the right 
to bring witnesses before it or to ex- 
ercise ordinary jurisdiction of a com- 

mittee set up for this purpose. 


Mr. BLANTON (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Tex. Few, if any, of us in the House 
are experts on such questions. Does 
the gentleman not believe that this 
whole subject could better be investi- 
gated hy the trained scientific, ex- 
perienced experts in our Navy and War 
Departments? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. For this reason I 
feel that whenever a committee is com- 
posed of members that have military 
projects within their districts, they are 
more or less under the influence of the 
Department of the Government that 
has jurisdiction over such projects. I 
do not wish to cast an aspersion against 
any Member of Congress, but I feel 





that this House should appoint a com- 
mittee that is not directly interested 
in any project that comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Army or the Navy, 
in mind that this is an im- 


having 
portant question. 


Previous Crash Cited 


This is a question that deals with an 
arm of national defense and the ex- 
in 
We all know that dirigibles 
seven or eight hundred feet long, when 
in the air, are subject to sudden gusts 
the superstructure 
is built in such way that it is more 
or less frail. I remember very distinctly 
when this ship, the “Akron” fell that it 


penditure of millions of dollars 
money. 


of wind, and that 


struck a solid embankment in the way 
of a railroad track. It broke some of 
the superstructure. I took the position 
then that the entire superstructure had 
undergone a severe strain and I be- 


lieved that some disaster might come 
to this ship, and I gave out a state- 
ment on Feb. 22 that I did not care 
to ever be a passenger on such ship. 


Now, that which we have been told 
leads us to believe that the ship broke 
in two, because if it had not, then it 
would have rested easily down on the 
water. Some have said it opened up 
like a clamshell. If that is true, then 
a portion of the superstructure gave 
way, and it might be if the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee had had the power to 
have brought witnesses from Akron, 
Ohio, a different result might be before 
us today. 


So, that being true, I think this 
House should appoint a committee of 
seven Members and let the committee 
have authority to administer oaths; let 
them have the power to compel wit- 
nesses to come before them, because 
this is a national question, one of vital 
importance, and we ought to know 
whether or not we want to continue 
this arm of the service. 


Resolution for Inquiry 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution which 
I am sending to the Clerk’s desk may 
be read for information. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Whereas a grave disaster has occurred 
which has resulted in the loss of the 
lives of a number of naval officers and 
enlisted men, and in addition the U. S. 
dirigible “‘Akron’’; and 

Whereas such ship was alleged to have 
been constructed in part out of faulty 
material and an investigation made by 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
at which no witness testified except 
those connected with the Navy, and the 
subcommittee in reporting made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The subcommittee on Aeronautics of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs has care- 
fully considered all of the evidence sub- 
mitted in the hearings held for the pur- 
pose of investigating charges of sabotage, 
poor construction, faulty material, and 
overweight in the building of the dirig- 
ble Akron. 

“No direct testimony was presented by 
any person who had first-hand informa- 
tion relative to the charges of sabotage, 
faulty material, poor construction, and 
overweight, other than by _ representa- 
tives of the United States Navy.” 

Whereas there is a question as to 
whether or not such ships can perform 
satisfactory service, having in mind that 
the “Roma” built by Italy, was destroyed 
causing the death of 34 men; the 
“LZ-14" exploded, killing the entire crew 
of 28; the “R-38,"" built for England, 
buckled and exploded. killing 45 out of 
50; and the U. S. “Shenandoah” broke 
in two, killing some of the crew and a 
number of passengers; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives be, and he is hereby, 
directed to appoint from the member- 
ship of the House a select committee of 
seven members, who are not directly in- 
terested in the Army or Navy, and who 
shall make a complete investigation of 
the disaster, that destroyed the ‘‘Akron” 
and the advisability of constructing ad- 
ditional ships of this type. 


as 


For the purpose of said inquiry the 
committee. or any subcommittee desig- 
nated by it, shall have the power to send 
for persons and papers, administer oaths, 
affirmations, to take testimony, to sit 
during the sessions of the House or dur- 
ing any recess of the House, and may 
hold its sessions at such places as the 
committee may determine. 

Such committee shall have the right 
at any time to report to the House in 
one or more reports the result of its in- 
quiry, with such recommendations as it 
may deem advisable. 

That the committee shall have the 
right to employ such experts as may 
be needed in making this investigaton. 

That any expense incurred in this con- 
nection is hereby authorized to be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives. 

The Speaker is hereby empowered to 
issue subpoenas to witnesses upon the 
request of the chairman of said commit- 


tee at any time, including any recess of 
the House, during the inquiry of the 
committee, and the Sergeant at Arms 
is hereby empowered and directed to 
serve all subpoenas and other processes 
transferred to him by the said com- 
mittee. 


THE FUTURE OF THE DIRIGIBLE IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The House Discusses Plan to Investigate “Akron” Disaster--Excerpts From Debate Cover History of Lost Airship, the Millions 
Spent in Its Construction and What 


Is to Be Done About It--Scope of Problems to Be Investigated 


Mr. SNELL (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y. 
—Mr. Speaker, as I understood, the 
gentleman offered the resolution for 
information. 

Mr. McCLINTIC.—That is all. 

Mr. LANHAM (Dem.), of Fort Worth, 
Tex.—It seems to me the resolution in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa is not applicable in some re- 
spects to the circumstances of this trag- 
edy and would not be pertinent. Ref- 
erence is made in the resolution, for 
instance, to the “Roma” and other diri- 
gibles which were destroyed due to ex- 
plosion. 

Neither in the case of the “Shenan- 
doah” nor the “Akron” was the acci- 
dent due to explosion. In this country, 
since the inauguration of the helium 
project, no dirigible accident has been 
due to explosion. 

It seems to me the investigation 
should be limited to structural defects, 
to the matter of the methods, plans, 
and specifications by which these dirigi- 
bles should be built, and that the mat- 
ter of the loss heretofore of such air- 
craft by explosion is really not appli- 
cable to or pertinent to the investiga- 
tion that should be conducted. 


Mr. McCLINTIC.—The resolution is 
broad enough to make possible the in- 
vestigation of the entire subject of 
dirigibles and to find out whether or 
not it is advisable to continue expend- 
ing money in their building. 

If the committee is appointed, of 
course it will take into consideration all 
of the facts relating to dirigibles in this 
country. As far as I am concerned, it 
is not necessary to go into the subject 
of explosions, but these statements were 
included in the resolution to give a re- 
sume of the record relating to the con- 
struction of dirigibles. 

Cost of Investigation 

Mr. BANKHEAD (Dem.), of Jasper, 
Ala.—Is it the gentleman’s intention to 
introduce the resolution later in the 
day? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. It is. 

Mr. BANKHEAD.—I desire to call the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that 
before the resolution is introduced he 
should incorporate in it a provision for 
the payment of the expenses of this in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. McCLINTIC.—There is a pro- 
vision authorizing that the expenses of 
the investigation be paid out af the 
contingent fund of the House. 


Mr. BYRNS (Dem.), of Nashville, 
Tenn.—Here is the trouble with the 
question of expense. As has been sug- 
gested, a limitation on the amount of 
money to be expended should be put 
into the resolution. Under the author- 
ity of the resolution as read this Com- 
mittee may sit when and where it 
pleases. It provides for the calling of 
all sorts of experts and it provides for 
the summoning of witnesses and bring- 
ing of witnesses here. 


Small Fund Sought 

Mr. McCLINTIC.—I think the sug- 
gestions of the majority leader are 
timely. I am in accord with his views;° 
but because we had neither money nor 
the power to bring witnesses before us 
in the previous investigation we were 
able to hear only one side of the ques- 
tion. We might possibly have reached 
an entirely different result had we had 
$500 or $1,000 to have brought the wit- 
nesses before the Committee. 

Mr. FISH (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y.— 
I am in entire sympathy with the ob- 
servations made by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, and I hope he is provided 


with sufficient funds, $1,000 or $2,000, 
to enable him ‘o call witnesses; but I 
do hope tre gentleman will call the two 
agents of the Department of Justice 
who made the investigation over a pe- 
riod of six weeks’ time in connection 
with the charges of sabotage against 
the “Akron” several years ago. I want 
to bring this report out into the open 
so that the public will have the facts. 
They are entitled to this reports be- 
cause these agents developed that Paul 
Kassay, a former Hungarian officer and 
an avowed communist, was attempting 
as an employe of the company con- 
structing the “Akron” to deliberately 
sabotage it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC—I am 
with the gentleman. 

No Conviction Obtained 

Mr. FISH.—The American people are 
entitled to this report, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, I am confident, would 
be glad to have it made public. There 
was no Federal law under which Kassay 
could be tried, so he was tried under 
the Ohio State syndicalist law, which 
the trial judge held unconstitutional, 
and consequently Comrade Kassay es- 
caped without further trial. My pur- 
pose is to secure adequate Federal laws 
against such criminal actions and to 
prove definitely the charges of sabotage. 


Subcommittee Named 

Mr. DELANEY (Dem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—This morning the Naval 
Affairs Committee met and the chair- 
man of the Committee appointed a 
subcommittee to investigate this entire 
situation. The subcommittee is going 
to wait until the Navy Department 
has a report ready and we are then 
going to work independently of the 
Navy Department. As chairman of 
this subcommittee, I can assure the 
gentleman we will have a very thor- 
ough investigation. 

Mr. McCLINTIC.—I am very pleased 
to have that information from my dis- 
tinguished colleague, but I may say 
that the gentleman is in the same 
boat we were in before when the Naval 
Committee made the first investiga- 
tion. The subcommittee will not have 
a dime of money to pay the expenses 
of witnesses; and, as a rule, the com- 
mittee never puts anybody under oath. 

Mr. O'CONNOR (Dem.), of New 
York City—That is a difficulty that 
is not insurmountable, because the 
Naval Affairs Committee could come 
to the Committee on.Rules and ask 
for special authority for money and 
power to subpoena witnesses and keep 
the matter in the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee without the appointment of a 
separate committee. 

Mr. McCLINTIC.—That is true; but 
will the citizens of the Nation be 
satisfied to have a committee do this 
that did not obtain all of the facts 
whe... they made the first investiga- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANTON.—And the committee 
certainly has the right now to swear 
witnesses without going to the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. SNELL.—I have no controversy 
with the statements made by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. This is very 
important to the American people. On 
the other hand, I do not think we 
should be rushed off our feet and go 
into this matter too hurriedly. I think 
it is probably only fair to wait a few 
days and see what the Navy Depart- 
ment itself is going to do, and also let 
us take into consideration what the 
Senate is going to do. 

Perhaps, after we know a little more 


in accord 


about the general situation, we may 
form some kind of general committee 
that Would include Members of both 
Houses of Congress, and we would then 
not be duplicating the work. There 
is no doubt in my mind that some kind 
of investigation eventually. will be 
mad?2; but let us not rush into it too 
hurriedly, and let us know just what 
we want to do before we start. 


Public Expense 

Mr. McCLINTIC.—I may say that my 
only object in bringing this matter be- 
fore the House is to enable the Mem- 
bers of the House to give a proper 
answer when they receive inquiries con- 
cerning this subject. I know that the 
Naval Affairs Committee, unless it is 
given some money, cannot conduct a 
proper examination. This is the reason 
that the section in the report that was 
just read was written, showing we did 
not have before us witnesses except 
on one side of the question. For this 
reason we wrote a report based on the 
kind of information that was given us, 
largely, by the Navy. 


Mr. SNELL.—There is no doubt that 
to make an investigation such as is 
necessary and one that will be of some 
value is going to cost considerable 
money and require considerable time 
on the part of someone. This is the 
reason I think we should proceed care- 
fully before we initiate this investiga- 
tion. 


Suggests $10,000 Fund 

Mr. RICH (Rep.), of Woolrich, Pa.— 
I believe if the gentleman would stip- 
ulate in his resolution that not over 
$10,000 should be used, this would be 
sufficient to carry on the investigation. 
I would like to say further that I be- 
lieve in the appointment of anyone on 
any committee the Speaker ought to 
confer with the individual to see that 
he is intersted enough in the proposi- 
tion to give his time to it, because if 
men are appointed on the committee 
that are not interested in the proposi- 
tion, they will not bring back to the 
House a report in which we can have 
much confidence and they will not do 
the work that is contemplated. 

Mr. McCLINTIC.—The _ suggestions 
of the gentleman are helpful, but I 
had this thought in mind. If any 
military committe makes this inves- 
tigation, there will be individuals 
throughout the Nation who will say 
that we did not go into the subject in 
a fair way. For this reason I wanted 
the Speaker authorized to appoint 
such a committee as he desires. Then 
we will know that we can answer any 
question that may come up in the fu- 
ture with respect to any favoritism, 
and no one could say that there was a 
whitewash. 

Mr. LOZIER (Dem.), of Carrollton, 
Mo.—May. I make this observation? I 
consider the investigation to be made 
by this committee as of more impor- 
tance than the investigation made by 
the Navy Department. The American 
people will depend very largely upon 
the report of this committee, more so 
than on the report of the Navy, because 
this investigation should be made by a 
disinterested and unprejudiced body, 
and the American people know the at: 
titude of the Navy toward the problem 
involved in its investigation. 

For that reason a report by the Navy 
Department will not be so convincing 
to the American people because of its 
known attitude toward the question of 
dirigibles as a report made by a com- 
mittee of Congress, who is supposed to 
be absolutely disinterested. 


Providing Capital 








In Emergency for 


Insurance System 


Legislation Pending to Per- 


mit R. F. C. to Buy Securi- 
ties of Companies Up to 
Limit of $100,000,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


loans are necessary to provide working 
capital for such companies. Such sub- 
| Scriptions or loans are to be made upon 
request of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the approval of the President. 


“The bill also provides that whenever 


the issue of such preferred stock is pro- 
hibited under State law, or may be issued 
only with the unanimous consent of the 
stockholders or upon more than 20 days’ 
notice, the Corporation is authorized to 
purchase legally issued notes, bonds, or 
debentures of insurance companies in such 
State which may be subordinated to the 
claims of other creditors. 


“Under the bill as reported by the com- 


mittee, the borrowing power of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is in- 
| creased by $100,000,000 to provide funds 
to carry out’ provisions of the bill, 


“The bill as reported by the committee 


| also limits the amount of the preferred 
stock, notes, bonds, or debentures of any 
one insurance company which may be 
subscribed for, purchased, or accepted as 
collateral for loans, by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, to the amount of 
the new capital furnished by the applicant 
company. 


“A provision is also added prohibiting 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
from making any such subscription, pur- 
chase,@or acceptance with respect to any 
insurance company which pays any of its 
officers, directors, or employes a compen- 
sation in excess of $17,500 a year, and it 
requires the company to agree not to in- 
crease the compensation of any officers, 
directors, or employes, and not to retire 
any of its stock, notes, bonds, or deben- 
tures issued for capital purposes, during 
the time any of its securities are held by 
the Corporation.” 


The Salvation Army, 


As a Relief Agency 


Deserves Support of Public, 


Says the Secretary of War 
Regardless of the Government’s program 


for relief, the Salvation Army must have 
the support of private individuals as one 
| “of the first line defenses” the Secretary 
| of War, George H. Dern, declared April 
3 at a mass meeting of the Army in New 
York City. 


“In the case of this national emergency 
the Salvation “Army has acted on a na- 
tional scale,” he said. “It has been of 
untold help in succoring the hungry, the 
Shelterless and the spiritually wounded 
and in keeping alive faith and hope among 
the victims of present conditions. 

“It seems to me of particular impor- 
tance at this time,” he continued, “that 
we should lay stress on the future. The 
casualties of our economic holocaust are 
all around us. They must be taken care 
of; that is a solemn duty which good 
citizenship imposes on us; and the pres- 
ent administration will spare no effort in 
the relief of unemployment distress. But 
the keynote of the hour is recovery; the 
eyes of the Nation are on the future. 


“We shall do all that is humanly possible 


to care for the unfortunate men, women and 
| children who lie prostrate on every side, 
\}| but we shall not stop there, and when 
the various reforms which are being in- 


stituted have had their effect, and better 
times are with us once more, we shall be 
glad we have preserved these permanent 
institutions of The Salvation Army.” 


subcommittee indicated leanings towards 
“metalclad” airships, then in a design 
status. 

As a result of hearings lasting more 
than a month before the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee early in 1926 the so- 
called ‘Five Year Aircraft Building Pro- 
gram,” which included heavier-than-air 
craft and two large rigid airships, was | 
formulated. 

A design competition was held and first 
award made to the Goodyear Zeppelin 
Corporation in July, 1927. Long negotia- 
tions were held before a contract to build 
one airship was awarded. 

prance here seal a eae, in pipe lines in interstate commerce be 
am ar aieer. Gone a oe ae regulated; that Congress consider whether 
first and $2,450,000 for the second airship. a certificate of public convenience and 
Separate but related contracts were signed necessity should be required as a condi- 


in October, 1928. tion precedent to construction of a gas 
Trial flights of the “Akron,” first of the | pipe line; that provision be made to estab- , 
twin ships, were started Sept. 23, 1931, and |jish a fair rate for gas delivered from a 
preliminary acceptance was approved by | pipe line at the gate of a city, whether 
the Secretary of the Navy Oct. 20, after to a municipality or to a private corpora- 
75 hours of test flights. tion distributing to local customers. 
Better Performance Limiting Production 


As a result of a number of changes, the ; : 
“Macon” is expected to have better per-|__This report was submitted to the House 
formance than the “Akron.” Dimensions | March 2 with a view to action upon the 
are smaller: Gas volume, 6,500,000 cubic | Tecommendations in the 73d Congress. 
feet: length. 785 feet: maximum diameter, The issue of more immediate concern to 
132.9 feet: height overall. 146.5 feet the industry, however, is that of limita- 
na arite iat euaau’ p tion of oil production in harmony with a} 
President Roosevelt issued the following fair allocation of the national consump- 
statement April 4: tive demand. To achieve this end, the 
“The loss of the “Akron” with its crew Tecent conference called by the Secretary 
of gallant officers and men is a nationel of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, —— 
disaster. I grieve with the Nation and that President Roosevelt _ask the ove 
especially with the wives and families of ©!0rS Of five of the principal oil-produc- 
the men who were lost ing States to close all flush pools for about 
“Ships can be replaced but the Nation two weeks. It was proposed also that the 
can ill afford to lose such men as Rear President should ask the Governors and 
: . ; Legislatures of the principal oil-producing 


Admiral William A. Moffett and his ship- eee rs cee 
mates who died with him upholding to the States which have no adequate or no gen- 
eral conservation statute to adopt such a 


end of the finest traditions of the United . . 
States Navy.” statute immediately 

The Secretary of the Navy, Claude A. President Roosevelt responded to these 
Swanson, discussing the Navy's futu:e ————— eee : = 
policy toward dirigibles, shortly after the 
destruction of the “Akron,” said: 

“It is still too early to venture to out- 
line the Department's future policy in 
reference to airships, a deveiopment which 
the Navy has been carrying en for a nuin- 
ber of years and one with which the name 
of that distinguished officer, Rear Admiral 
Moffett, has been intimately associated 
He was an acknowledged expert on all 
types of aircraft and as such had an en- 
viable worldwide reputation. With Ad- 
miral Moffett was a crew of officers and 
men thoroughly qualified tor their duties. 

“The air problem must still be con- 
sidered as in the experimental stage in 
many of its aspects, but like many other 
problems such as our gunnery problems 
which have taken their toll of life, the 
Navy has had to undertake and to solve 
this problem if possible.” 

Lieutenant Commander Herbert V. 
Wiley, one of the three survivors, in a 
radio to the Department described the 
crash as follows: 

“Akron sighted thunder storms about 30 
miles south of Philadelphia about 8:45 p. 
m., last night. Proceeded on east and 
northeast course, lightning mostly to 
south. Ground obscured by fog, ship in 
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Uniform Principles 


The measure would authorize the States 
to agree upon uniform principles and the 
enactment of laws in the respective States 
for the conservation of oil and gas and 
the prevention of premature exhaustion 
of American sources of supply. It would 
permit them to agree to establish a Fed- 
eral-interstate Oil Conservation Board, 
one of whose members would be appointed 
by each of the compacting States and one 
by the President. 

This Board would be empowered to pub- 
lish, as of April 1 and Oct. 1 of each 
year, or oftener if required, an estimate of 
the quantity of oil and products thereof 
required during the succeeding six months 
(a) from domestic production, (b) from 
withdrawa! from storage within the United 
States, and (c) from importation from 
foreign countries, in order to supply with- 
out undue injury to domestic sources of 
petroleum (1) the estimated demand for 
consumption within the United States and 
(2) the estimated demand for export from 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


A life income of $200 a month 
OR 
Cash payment of $31,720. 


Subject only to evidence of insur- 
ability and in accordance with 
Company limits, you may have the 
additional choice of 
Paid-up Life Insurance of $20,000 
and a cash payment of $20,400 
o 


R 
Paid-up Life Insurance of $56,020 
A John Hancock $20,000 Retire- 
ment Fund Policy at age 55 will 
make the above choice possible for 
you. 


good static condition approximately 5,000 
pounds heavy. In vicinity Jersey shore 
about 10 p. m., became entirely surrounded 
by lightning. atmosphere was not very 
turbulent, ran east course until about 
11 p. m., then course to west. 

“At midnight. Sighted light on ground 
and changed course to 130 degrees. 
About 12:30 a, m. ship began to descend 
rapidly from flying altitude 1600 feet. 
Dropped ballast forward and regained 
altitude. 

“Three minutes later seemed to be in 
center of storm. Ship tossed about vio- 
lently. Called all hands. Ship com- 
menced to descend, stern inclined down- 
ward. Dropped ballast. Under controls 
carried away. Descent continued to water. 
Ship demolished upon impact. In light- 
| ning flashes saw many men swimming and 
wreckage drift rapidly away. Discipline 
in control car perfect.” 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
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How much will it cost me annually to receive 
the above benefits when I am 55? 
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M ’ IL ON A | 
PROGRAM TO REGULATE PRODUCTION OF OIL O NATION-WIDE BASIS 
Ore ninecennen a — —— men — —____—-—--——_ - + | 
and other recommendations by transmit- | Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico and Texas | United States has no authority to declare | G bs 
ting them with a ietter to the Governors| to discuss a uniform plan for proration.!a moratorium such as is proposed, and he | overnors Are Asked 
of 17 States, stating, however, that he has! The Governor also stated that he will sign | might be regarded as infringing on the [Continued from Page 1.] 
no authority to declare a moratorium on'|a new proration bill just passed by the | sovereignty of the States if he should | By Mr. Roosevelt tO | islatures and similar lafs are awaiting 
oil production and expressing the hope Oklahoma Legislature. |make the suggestion contained in para- a | consideration in several other States, 
that the Governors, after consultation with| In order to correiate importations of | graph A-2. Take Action Several of the pension laws recently 
each other, will take appropriate action crude oil and its products with American| “There seems to be a widespread feeling passed provide for $30 monthly pensions 
to meet the emergency that appears to) production, the bill would limit importa- | that an emergency exists in the oil indus- ie |to needy aged more than 70 years old. 
exist in the industry. tions .o 5% per cent of the total esti+ | try calling for action, and it is hoped that} “The report of the Independent Petro-| This is the provision of the new Oregon 
The President said he is prepared to rec- ,Mated demand as determined by the | the governors of the States affected, after|leum Association Opposed to Monopoly| and Arizona laws. 
ommend to Congress legislation prohibit- Board, and this quantity would be re-/|consultaton with each other, will take ac-| recommends ‘the enactment of emergency| The Arkansas law calls for assistance to 
ing the transportation in interstate com-_ stricted to 55 per cent crude oil, 16 per | tion appropriate to meet it. | legslation by Congress divorcing oil pipe | needy citizens who have reached the age 
merce of. any oil or oil products produced cent gasoline and naphtha, and 29 per| “The committee of fifteen in paragraphs | ,, : : of 70 and have lived in the State for five 
or manufactured in any State in violation’ cent other refined products. | A-3 and A-4 recommend certain action on | lines engaged in interstate commerce from | years. It is mandatory on all counties, 
of its laws. This was in line with an-| Following the recent conference and its|the part of the Federal Government. Iam |Cther branches of the oil industry.’ I am| but does not specify the amount of the 
other recommendation of the recent con-|recommendations to the President /0: the opinion that the suggestion that the|ot the opinion that this is a reasonable | maximum grant. - 
ference. He further approved a recom-| (printed in the issue of March 27-April|Congress pass legislation prohibiting the | request and that such legislation should| North Dakota’s new pension law pro- 
‘mendation by certain independent pro-| 1) the Oklahoma Corporation Commission | transportation in interstate and foreign |e enacted at as early a date as possible.| vides annual pensions of $150 to needy 
ducers’ organizations which dissented with | issued an order, effective April 5, shutting Commerce of any oil or the products} “There are other suggestions and recom-| persons more than 65 years old who have 
the other participants in the conference, | gown all wells in the Oklahoma City field | thereof produced or manufactured in any | mendations made to the Secretary of the| lived in the State for 20 years. 
proposing “the enactment of emergency | except those making more than 10 per| State in violation of the laws thereof is | Interior as a result of the deliberations of| The States which had passed old-age 
legislation by Congress divorcing oil pipe | cent water. The wells are to remain| Well considered. I am prepared to recom-|the oil conference that on their face are|pension laws before this year include 
lines engaged in interstate commerce from closed until potentials are taken. The mend such legislation to Congress as a | fair and reasonable, but which do not re-| California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, 
other branches of the oil industry.” Texas Railroad Commission issued an|CoMtribution on the part of the National|quire immediate action. These recom-| Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Min 
Thus, the third proposal for a national order, effective April 6, closing wells in the Government toward the solution of the|mendations can be taken up at a later| nesota, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
plan—that involving interstate cooperation East Texas field for five days | difficulties in which the oil industry finds | date, perhaps after further conferences be- | New Jersey, New York, Utah, West Vir- 
—receives new impetus. s —s | itself. ‘tween the representatives of the States|ginia, Wisconsin and Wyominrt. 
A bill (S. 814), introduced by Senator Review of Proceedings “I also approve of the recommendation | and of the industry and of the National| Growth of State aid to the aged is 
McGill (Dem.), of Kansas, is in the hands “My dear Governor: I am sending you jin paragraph A-4 of this report. ' Government.” shown by the fact that in 1928 only six 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, pro-; herewith for your consideration a report | ——— = ————————————————————————————————————— | States, Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, 
posing that the consent of Congress be! submitted to the Secretary of the Interior | a Montana, Nevada and Wisconsin, in ad- 
given to an agreement or compact be- a» the result of a three-day conference Entrapment of Suspected Violators dition to Alaska, had laws providing sueh 
tween any two or more of the oil-produc- | he “fl in Washington the early part of this > a a |aid. California, Minnesota, Utah and 
ing States for purposes specified in the | week on the oil situation and participated ’ | Wyoming passed legislation in the follows 
bill. in by representatives of the governors of Of I rohibition Laws to Be Stopped | ing satan were creed in 1930 by Mas= 
ee of the oil-producing States. ————_———————e—eeeeeee |}sachusetts and New York. 
here were also present at the conference ; 
representatives of the independents in the [Continued from Page 1.} inal 
industry as well as of the major oil and’ activities, he admitted that frequently it;the segregation of beer offenders and the 
gas producing agencies. involved the sort of proceedings he did|determining th&t the beer involved did 
“The main report was drafted and unan- | not like. not contain more. than 3.2 per cent 
|irnously adopted by a committee of fif- Striving for economy as well as for | alcohol. 
teen, composed in equal parts of represent- | fairness, the Attorney General has called Very few prisoners are now held on 
atives of the governors, of the major oil| upon the new Prohibition Director to | beer charges alone, however, according to 
industries, and of the independents. When | suggest plans for simplifying and making | (phe Attorney General. Such offenses 
this report was finally submitted to the! less costly the work of enforcement. Ma-|ysyally are complicated by hard liquor 
full conference, it received the affirmative| jor Dalrymple already has submitted | cases, he said, and cases involving only 
votes of all the representatives of the} tentative suggestions which are under | peer usually have been receiving fines or 
governors and of those representatives of | consideration. |suspended sentences. Individual prisoners 
the oil industries voting as set forth on Merging of the Prohibition Bureau with} will be given careful consideration as 
“ four of the report. 7 {other enforcement or investigating di-| their cases arise, however. 
referred to, T enclose ale fae Zeport just visions of the Government may emerge) ‘The move for economy in the Depart- 
mation a minority report adcoted by a|lUt.of the present discussions, but efi-| ment will not be confined to the Bureau 
group of independents and coer: bt canny SER Nee Ne wees een fr \of Prohibition. The Attorney General 
them in the name of ‘Independe t Petro. | Cconceny: My, Cummings exaiained. ned |declared that he was amazed at the 
leum Association Opposed to cee ly.’ reorganization plan for the Bureau, either | number of persons on the pay roll of the 
“T further enclose a seactution ees externally or internally, will be submitted | pepartment who were serving no useful 
by the representatives of the Pi ops to the Bureau of the Budget for approval. purpose. 
after the main report already referred to|, That beer and wine will help materially| Already he has eliminated enough to 
had been ratified. ; to reduce the number of liquor offenses | make an annual saving of $200,000 in the 
the United States. “To complete the record, I am sending|#24 the cost of enforcement is to be sin | annual pay roll, he said, adding: “I have 
The Board then would recommend to | also a final correction to the recommenda-|°erely hoped, the Attorney General said, | just set my hand to the plow and I will 
| the States quotas of production from each | tions made by the committee of fifteen,|®dding that he believed the new bever- | not turn back.” Hundreds of persons will 
State and from the several producing | which was handed to the Secretary of the|#8e5 would ease the work of the Bureau. | be discharged because they have no busi- 
areas therein, and it would be empowered Interior yesterday. : If they do, nanos semen i made ness on the pay roll at all, he declared. 
Y P to approve agreements entered into upon “I especially rec our attenti in the field force, the courts and prisons,| The practice of appointing deputy dis- 
dispatch from Akron, Ohio, to the effect its recommendation for the purpose of seaman Pgh oo ae ee said. trict attorneys and deputy United States 
| that the work on the rigid airship “Macon” | conserving the oil and gas resources of the |mendations of the committee of fifteen At the same time the Attorney General | marshals had been abused, he indicated, 
will be completed on Wednesday, April 12, | states. |It is obvious that the action proposed to|explained that no general amnesty would|and large numbers of these officials will 
and that the first trial flight has been Governor Murray, of Oklahoba, an- | be taken in these paragraphs a seein liek granted to so-called beer prisoners.|be dismissed. “Those that are left will 
scheduled to take place at sunrise, April | nounced April 6 that he had called a con-/|the sole authority and jurisdiction of the|He pointed out that the records of the have to work a little harder, but that 
| 13, weather permitting. jference of the Governors of California, | interested States. The President of the| Department did not lend themselves to won’t hurt them,” Mr. Cummings said. 

















Federal Grants 
For Emergency 


Needs in Month 


Loans Totaling 262 Millions | 
Authorized in February |, 
By the Reconstruction Fi- |" 


nance Corporation 
——--— |c 

The February record of activities of the | 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation shows | 4 
a total of $262,346 044 of loans or other |2 


advances authorized, not including those | ning of February, 1 
authorized but withdrawn or Sr on | 477 35,000 yen in domestic loans and 1,-| 


from February 1 to March 28. The Cor- 
poration is continuing its work under the 
‘broad powers of legislation enacted dur- 
ing the last Congress. 

The Corporation’s cash account for Feb- 1 


ruary shows total receipts of $210,646,683.61, | 779,290,000 yen at the close of 1931; 161,- | 
including the adjusted cash balance of | 967,000 yen in franc issues in January, 
$4,844,334 at the close of business January |Compared with 169,016,000 yen at the end) 
31; total expenditures during the month, | of 1931; 402,785,000 yen in dollar issues in | 
$207,200,741, and a cash balance at the|January, compared with 411,873,000 yen at’! 
close of business February 28, of $3,445,942. | the end of 1931; 58,758,000 South Manchu- | 


with a bookkeeping showing of the same | ccmpared with 117,156,000 yen in 1931. 


figure for total liabilities and capital, the| 


liabilities including the $500,000,000 capital | $0.4885 and in 1932 was $0.2811. | 


itl 


stock. 
Total Loans Authorized ~- 

The authorized loans (not including | 
those withdrawn or canceled) under sec- | 
tion 5 of the act, totaled $166,645,901, of | 
which $89,368,507 went to banks and trust | 
companies, $19,449,922 to railroads, $31,- 
657,959 to mortgage loan companies, $20,- 
758,426 to regional agricultural credit cor- 
porations and the balance to other cor- | 

orations. 

7 In addition to the total of $262,346,044, 
the Corporation authorized additional 3% | 
per cent notes which at the close of Feb- 
ruary made a total of $1,060,000,000 of 
series A and B notes outstanding on 
Feb. 28. / 

The Corporation’s own summary of its 
February transactions follows in a letter 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House, dated March 31, in| 

1 text as follows: | 
rien President: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 201 (b), Title II, of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- | 
ration submits this report of its activities | 
and expenditures for February, 1933, to-| 
gether with a statement of loans au- 
thorized during that month, showing “in| 


name, amount, and rate of interest in 
ch case. 
“Onder the provisions of section 5 of | 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 
Act, the corporation during this period 
authorized 672 loans aggregating $155,- | 
447,596.12 and authorized increases agere- | 
gating $11,198,305 in loans authorized prior 
to Feb. 1, 1933, making a total of $166,- 
645,901.12. These figures and the list of 
loans authorized do not incluce amounts 
authorized during February, which were | 
withdrawn or cancelled from Feb. 1 to 
March 28, 1933, inclusive, the date this 
ra ort was closed. 
Loans Granted Banks 

€ the $166,.645,901.12 authorized under 
ss tion 5, $89,368,5C7.30 was authorized to) 
Wonks and trust companies (including $3,- 
484.200 to aid in the reorganization or 
liquidation of closed banks); $2,817,763.31 
to building and loan associations; $1,236,- 
500 to insurance companies; $31,657 ,958.96 | 
to mortgage loan companies; $1,083,822.68 | 
to joint-stock land banks; $240,000 to an| 
agricultural credit corporation; $20,758,- 
426.87 (rediscounts) to regional agricul- | 
tural credit corporations; $33,000 to a live- 
stock credit corporation; and $19,449,922 
to railroads. 

Applications for loans received at the 
Washington office of the corporation un- 
der section 5 of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance\ Corporation Act during February | 
numbered 780 as follows: 612 from banks | 
and trust companies (including 28 appli-| 
cations from receivers or liquidating 
agents of closed banks); 40 from building | 
and loan associations; 11 from insurance 
companies; 26 from mortgage loan com- | 
panies; 8 from joint-stock land banks; 4 
from agricultural credit corporations; 714 
from regional agricultural credit corpora- 
tions; 1 from a livestock credit corpora- 
tion; and 10 from railroads (including 2 
from railroad receivers). 

Funds tor State Relief 

Under the provisions of section 1, Title 
I, of the Emergency Relief and Construc- 
tion act of 1932, the corporation author- 
ized during February $48,202,771 for the | 
purpose of relief. Formal applications re- 
ceived under this section during February | 
numbered 80. 

Under the provisions of section 201 (a), 
Title IJ, of the Emergency Relief and 


Construction Act of 1932, the corporation | 


authorized during February, 19 loans or 
contracts aggregating $24,859 ,372.20. 
Formal applications received under this 
section during February numbered 44. 


Under the provisions of section 201 (d),| 
Title II, of the Emergency Rellef and Con- 


struction Act of 1932, the corporation dur- 


ing February authorized 3 loans aggre-| 


gating $438,000. Formal applications re- 


ceived under this section during February | 


numbered 3. 
In cases where loans authorized prior 


to Feb. 1, 1933, were increased during the | 
month of February, the amounts of such | 


increases are listed in the attached tables 
as loans authorized during February. Like- 
wise in cases of loans authorized in Feb- 
ruary, the proceeds of which were used, in 


part, tu retire the outstanding balances of | 


loans authorized in previous months, the 
amounts of the authorizations in excess of 
such outstanding balances are listed in 
the attached tables as loans authorized in 
February. 
Loans Withdrawn 

Loans authorized during February which 
were withdrawn or cancelled in full from 
Feb. 1 to March 28, 1933, inclusive, 
part of the proceeds being disursed, were 
as follows: to 61 banks and trust com- 


panies, aggregating $21,608,314.37; to two} 
in the| 


building and loan associations 
amount of $4,000. 

Parts of loans authorized during Feb- 
ruary which were withdrawn or cancelled 
from Feb. 1 to March 28, 1933, inclusive, 
were as follows: to banks and trust com- 
panies, $21,831,208.03; to building and loan 
associations, $11,295.72; and to a mort- 
gage loan company, $175. These authori- 
zations are not included in the attached 
tables. 

Loans’ authorized during the period 
from July 21, 1932, to Jan, 31, 1933, in- 
clusive, which were withdrawn or can- 
celled in’ full from Feb. 1 to March 28, 
1933, inclusive, no part of the proceeds 
being disbursed, aggregated . $5,666,564.55. 

Parts of loans authorized during the 
period from July 21, 1932, to Jan. 31, 1933, 
inclusive, which were withdrawn or can- 
celled from Feb. 1 to March 28, 1933, in- 
clusive, aggregated $6,572,122.76. 

In addition a loan in the amount of 
$42,000 which was authorized before July 
21, 1932, was withdrawn or cancelled in 
full from Feb. 1 to March 28, 1933, in- 
clusive, and parts of loans which were au- 


Japan Increasing 


Figure Is Enlarged by 740 Mil-| 


| ing over the last 13 months and totaled 


yen at the end of 1931, according to a re- | 
port of the Commerce Department’s finan- | 


477,335,000 yen 
close of 1931. 


| following classes: 775,867,000 yen in ster- 


Executive Nominations 


of Mississippi, to be Director of the Cen- 


| sus, was sent to the Senate April 4 by 
| President 


|B” notes outstanding was $1,060,000,000. 


| the Secretary of Agriculture had returned | 


“That the Secretary 
| hereby authorized and directed to request | 
}the Reconstruction . Finance Corporation 
; to advance to him the balance of the 


| quest the corporation to return all sums 


|201 (e) of the Act of July 21, 1932.” 


no | 


Its National Debt 


| 


lion Yen During the Last ||| 
13 Months 


Japan’s national debt has been increas- 


.748,000,000 yen at the beginning of Feb- | 
uary, 1933, compared with 6,002,806,000 | |} 


ial division. 

The national debt is composed of 5,350,- 
53,000 yen of domestic loans and 1,398,- 
97,000 yen in foreign loans at the begin-|]} 
1933, compared with 4,-| 
in foreign loans at the 
The foregn loans are divided into’ the 


ing issues in January, 1933, compared with | 


The total assets listed are $2,091,049,629|rian Railway sterling loans in January, | 


The average of the yen during 1931 was} 
















And Senate Confirmations 


The nomination of William L. Austin 


Roosevelt and was confirmed 
April 6. 

John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, was 
nominated to be Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce and Edward M. Watson to be 
a Circuit Judge in the First Circuit of 
Hawaii. 

The Senate has confirmed the follow- 
ing nominations: 

Harry H Woodring, to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of War; Sumner Welles to be As- 
sistant Secretary of State; Claude G.) 
Bowers, to be Ambassador to Spain; Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell, to be Assistant Secre- | 
tary of Agriculture. 


thorizxd before July 21, 1932, aggregating 
$524,507.96. were withdrawn or cancelled 
from Feb. 1 to March 28, 1933, inclusive. 

During February, $105,000,000 of the 
“Series A” 312 per cent notes, authorized 
by the Board of Directors on Oct. 27, 1932, 
were sold to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, making $1,000,000,000 of such notes 
outstanding as of Feb. 28, 1933. On Feb. 
16, the Board of Directors authorized the 
issuance of notes in the aggregate princi- | 
pal amount of $500,000,000, designated as | 
“Series B.”’ maturing April 30, 1933, and 
bearing interest at the rate of 312 per 
cent per annum. During February, $60,- 
000,000 of these “Series B” notes were 
sold to the Secretary of the Treasury. | 
Therefore at the close of Feb. 28, 1933, the 
total amount of “Series A” and “Series 


During the month the corporation allo- 
cated $16,500,000 to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in accordance with the provisions 
of section 2 of the Reconstruction Finance 





Corporation Act, making a total of $156,- | | 


000,000 allocated from Feb. 2, 1932, to Feb. | 
28, 1933, inclusive. Of this sum $75,000,- | 
000 had been paid over to the Secretary of | 
Agriculture as of Feb. 28, 1933, of which | 


$15,000,000 
Provisions of Statute 
The act approved Feb. 4, 1933, provides, 
of Agriculture is 


sum authorized to be allocated to the 
Secretary of Agriculture under section 2 
of the act of Jan. 22, 1932, and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is di- 
rected to make such advances regardless 
of the amounts of notes, debentures, bonds, 
or other obligations of such corporation 
that may be outstanding at the time of 
making such. advances, and the Secrtary 
of Agriculture is further authorized to re- 


heretofore returned and (or) released to 
the corporation by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, except so much as may have been 
used by the corporation to establish agri- 
cultural credit corporations under section 


Pursuant to the provisions of the above 
|} mentionec act. tne Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has calied upon the corporation for 
}a total of $80,000,000. Funds will be ad- 


vanced by the corporation as the Secre-| 


tary requires. 
Home Loan Funds 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 2 of the Reconstruetion Finance 
; Corporation Act as amended by section} 
16 (f) of the Federal Home Loan Bank | 
Act, and pursuant to the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the corpora- 
tion, during February, paid $5,700,000 to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the pur- 
| pose of making payments upon stock of 
Federal Home Loan Banks subscribed for 
|} by him. This made a total of $8,220,000 
paid to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for this purpose up to Feb. 28, 1933, in- | 
clusive. 

The following tables are attached as a} 
|part of this request: 


Statement of loans authorized during Feb- | 
ruary, 1933, under section 5 of the Recon- 
struction Fingnce Corporation Act, showing 
|} the name, amount, and rate of interest in 
each case (exclusive of amounts withdrawn 
or cancelled from Feb. 1 to March 28, 1933, 
inclusive.) 

Statement of amounts authorized during 
February, 1933, for purposes of relief. under 
; section 1, Title-I, of the Emergency Relief and 
Construction~Act of 1932, upon applications 
}of the Governors of the States mentioned, 
|showing names of the States, amounts, and 
rate of interest. 

Statement of loans or contracts authorized 
{during February, 1933, under section 201 (a), 
| Title II, of the Emergency Relief and Con- 
|} struction Act of 1932, showing the name, 
amount, and rate of interest in each case. 

Statement of loans authorized during Feb- 
ruary, 1933, under section 201 (d), Title II. of | 
| the Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932, showing the name, amount, and rate 
of interest in each case. 

Statement of loans authorized during the 
period from July 21, 1932, to Jan. 31, 1933, 
inclusive, which were withdrawn or cancelled 
in full from Feb, 1 to March 28, 1933, in- 
clusive, no part of the proceeds being dis- 
bursed. 

Statement of loans authorized during the 
period from July 21, 1932 to Jan. 31, 1933, in- 
clusive, which were withdrawn or cancelled 
in part from Feb, 1 to March 28, 1933, in- 
clusive. 

Statement of cash receipts 
tures of the Corporation 
1933, (Corporation's accounts with the Treas- | 
urer of the United States.) | 








| 
| 


and expendi- 


as of the close of business, Feb. 28, 1933. 


Gardner Cowles Resigns | 


As Director of the R. F. C. 


Gardner Cowles, of Iowa, announced | 
April 3 that he has resigned as a director 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and that his resignation has been ac- 
cepted by President Roosevelt, effective 
April 8. 














RGD 








* 
ae — 


Effect of Munitions Embargo 
-——On Neutrality Laws 


tain conditions, embodied in a resolution 
(H. J. Res. 93) now before the House is 
a dangerous proposal and “the proposed 
embargo is not an act of peace but of 
war,” according to a minority report sub- | 
mitted April 4 to the House by Repre- 
sentative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., 
| for himself and other minority members 
of 
the majority of 
| printed in the last issue.) 


|Fish, ranking minority member; and Rep- 
resentatives Eaton 
|N. J., Tinkham (Rep.), of Boston, Mass., 
|Brumm (Rep.), of Minersvile, Pa., Rogers 
(Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., Allen (Rep.), of | 
|Galena, Ill., and Bakewell (Rep.), of New 
| Haven, Conn, 
|nority report follows in full text: x 


Foreign 
lof the majority on House Joint Resolu- 
during February, ijon 93, for many reasons as outlined in 
this report, but principally that it con- 
Statement of condition of the Corporation| stitutes the avowed abandonment of the 
American principle of neutrality and in- 
| volves the menace of war. 


the President to prohibit the export of 
larms or munitions of war after securing 
j}the cooperation of such governments as 
the President deems necessary, 
country or countries as he may designate 
is a novel and dangerous proposal and if 
enacted into law and put into effect would 
undermine and destroy the 
laws of the United States. 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


MacDonald and Roosevelt to Unfold New Policies----What Europe Thinks of 
Italy's Peace Proposal---British Boycott on Soviet Trade 


Information Derived from Official Sources—As of Noon April 8 


Economic Conferences. The discussions to 
begin at the White House on April 21, when 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald arrives in 
Washington, will be followed by a series of eco- 
nomic negotiations which will include representa- 
tives of other great powers. 

To the heads of the leading states of Europe, 
South America and Asia invitations already have 
been extended by President Roosevelt through 
the Department of State. First to receive bids 
were the three great European powers, France, 
Germany and Italy. Then, in rapid succession, 
invitations were sent to Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile, the “big three” of South America, and to 
China and Japan, thus assuring a broad range of 
economic discussions in Washington within the 
next few weeks. ; 

Mr. MacDonald’s visit was announced April 6 
following receipt of a cordial invitation from 
President Roosevelt in which he expressed the 
urgent need for prompt action to combat the 
economic crisis further progress toward prac- 
tical disarmament. “In my judgment,” the 
President wrote Mr. MacDonald, “the world situ- 
ation calls for realistic action; the people in 
every nation ask it.” 

The importance of the personal contact to be 
established by the heads of the two great na- 
tions as a first step toward insuring the success 
of the World Economic Conference is being 
stressed by representatives of both governments. 
The major task is to create an atmosphere in 
which definite progress may be made and to pre- 
pare the ground for a fruitful accord. As Prime 
Minister MacDonald and President Hoover ap- 
proached the problems of the London Naval Con- 
ference, by sweeping away the underbrush, so 
it is hoped, Mr. MacDonald and President Roose- 
velt will clear the path for the forthcoming Lon- 
don meeting. The “conferences here will ad- 
vance the informal exploratory conversations 
which have been proceeding at the State De- 
partment for several weeks and lead, it is hoped, 
to a definite program for the formal conference. 

As part of the American plan for dealing with 
the economic crisis, President Roosevelt this 
week informed Congress he will seek full au- 
thority to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements. 
A major role in the preparation for the Wash- 
ington meetings was conducted by Norman H. 
Davis, America’s Ambassador-at-large, who con- 
ferred in London, Paris and Berlin with the 
heads of the three European governments. 


Europe Considers Mussolini’s Proposal. While 
Washington is preparing for the economic nego- 
tiations Europe is continuing the discussion of 
disarmament and peace. Premier Deladier this 
week forwarded to Rome France’s reply to the 
MacDonald-Mussolini plan for cooperation be- 
tween the four great European powers. France, 
the reply indicated, does not favor a four power 
“directorate” which would impose its will on the 
rest of Europe. The new pact must be estab- 
lished within the framework of the Locarno 
Treaties, the Kellogg Pact, and the League Cove- 
nant. Poland and the Little Entente—Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania—have ex- 
pressed opposition to any plan which would place 
treaty revision in the hands of the great powers. 


* * 

Hitler Suspends the Boycott. The plight of 
Germany’s 600,000 Jews, victims of the boycott 
invoked on April 1 by the Nazi regime, con- 
tinued a source of worldwide concern this week. 
Proclaimed by the National Socialist Party as a 
“reprisal” against the alleged campaign of for- 
eign propaganda, the boycott was officially termi- 
nated at dusk on the day it began, and was not— 
as threatened by Nazi headquarters—resumed 
with increased vigor on April 5. 

While Germany began to present a normal ap- 
pearance toward the end of the week, however, 
thousands of Jewish lawyers, doctors, school 
teachers, judges and other public officials, dis- 
missed by successive Nazi rescripts, were facing 
permanent unemployment. Even the right of 
Jewish citizens to cross the border to neighbor- 
ing countries was denied by regulations requir- 
ing all Germans to secure special visas which 
may be granted—or denied—by the authorities. 

Developments preceding and following the one 
day manifestation were followed with the closest 








Executive power to prohibit exports of|pudiate the neutrality policy enunciated 
arms from the United States under cer-|by George Washington in 1793, and fol- 


|lowed by every President since that time, 
which has been the traditional policy and 
stone of our 


| the corner 
| policy for 140 years. 


peace, but of war. 
the old League of 


the Committee. (The conclusions of 
the Committee were 


never 
Even today 
The minority report is signed by Mr 


(Rep.), of Plainfield,;every foreign war. 


made by the League 


A summary of the mi- 
and XVI. known 
The the Committee on 


the views 


minority of 


Affairs dissent from in 1920. 


trine. 


House Joint Resolution 93, empowering 


to such 


The proposed embargo is not an act of 
It s nothing more than 


picking the aggressor nation, which has 
been done successfully 
historians are still arguing 
over what nation started the World War. 
The attempt to single out an aggressor 
nation would embroil the United States in 
If in determining the | 
aggressor naton, we accept the decision 


tually joining the League in that part of 
it most objectionable to the American peo- 
ple, namely..the enforcement of Articles 


and directly repudiated by the electorate 


ft is not our function to police Man- a 
churia or any other part of the world, 
particularly in, view 
If the’ United States joined the 
League of Nations in an embargo on arms 
against Japan that nation would retaliate 
and it could only result in war with Japan, 
with the United States holding the bag 
and doing all the fighting. 

This is not the time for our Government 
to be pulling chestnuts out of the fire for | 
the League of Nations. We have plenty | vinson, the main instigator of the past, | 
|tc do at home, and should mind our own/has recently pointed out “the grotesque | 
| business. It is not difficult to imagine the land perilous situation our country would 
nautrality | resentment which would be aroused in the| find itself in if the declared embargo in 
It utterly re- | United States if Japan should lay an em-|and of itself did not stop hostilites.” 


attention in Washington. The State Depart- 
ment was in frequent communication with 
American diplomatic officials in Berlin, who had 
already. submitted full reports to Washington, 
and Secretary Hull conferred at length with rep- 
resentatives of private American organizations 
which sought the aid of the Government to pre- 
vent further racial and religious persecution. 
* * 

Anglo-Russian Tension. As a reprisal against 
the arrest of British engineers in Soviet Russia, 
the British Parliament on April 5 empowered 
the government to declare an embargo on Rus- 
sian imports when the present trade agreement 
expires on April 17. The bill was passed by a 
vote of 291 to 41 in the House of Commons, with 
the Labor party alone in opposition. The opera- 
tion of the measure was limited to three months, 
and will not be employed to enforce a favorable 
trade agreement with Russia. 

The present trade agreement was denounced 
by Great Britain last Summer following the 
Ottawa Conference agreements which estab- 
lished preferential rates between members of the 
British Commonwealth. Negotiation of a new 
agreement was suspended pending settlement of 
the controversy over the British engineers, em- 
ployes of the Metropolitan-Vickers Company, 
who are being held in Moscow on. charges of 
sabotage pending the trial which will begin 
about April 10. 

While Washington is following the course of 
Anglo-Russian relations with interest, it has 
withheld comment on the possible effect of a 
British boycott on Soviet trade with the United 


States. 
* * 

World Court Protocols Deferred. Senate action 
on the World Court Protocols will .be deferred 
at least until after the legislative program for 
the special session has been completed. An- 
nouncement to this effect was made by Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson, Democratic leader of the 
Senate, following a meeting of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on April 5. Senator Robin- 
son declared that “It is the opinion of a number 
of Senators, some of whom favor ratification of 
the World Court protocol, that the issue should 
not be brought forward in the Senate until after 
the legislative program for the extraordinary 
session has been consummated or so nearly com- 
pleted as to make certain that the controversy 
over the court will not substantially interfere 
with the enactment of necessary legislation. A 
vote on reporting the treaty will not be pressed 
in the committee at this time. There is no 
waiver of the right to proceed with the resolu- 
tion and ratification when the occasion seems 
timely, but I am not able now to indicate just 
when that time will be.” 

At the last meeting of the Committee, Senator 
Robinson had sought to report the World Court 
protocols, with the reservations voted by the 
Committee last year. The question of American 
ratification has been before the Senate since 


1928. 
* * 

Greenland Belongs to Denmark. In a decision 
handed down on April 5 the Permanent Court of 
International Justice (World Court) confirmed 
Denmark’s title to eastern Greenland, a portion 
of which was claimed by Norway by virtue of 
prior occupation. The court decision, reached 
by a vote of 12 to 2, held Norway’s occupation of 
this remote region illegal and upheld Denmark’s 
sovereignty over the whole of Greenland. Nor- 
way had previously announced that it would ac- 
cept the verdict of the Court. 


Secretary Hull Looks to Pan-America for 
Trade. Following an established precedent the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union on 
April 5 elected as its chairman the American 
Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull. Prior to 
1923 the Secretary of State of the United States 
held the office of chairman as ex-officio member 
of the Governing Board. Addressing the Board 
for the first time, Mr. Hull stressed the economic 
relations of the American republics and declared 
his belief that commerte would develop during 
the next generation through the leadership of 
the people of North and South America. 














In Its Primitive State 


Minority of House Committee Opposes Plan to Permit No motor highways, no airplane fields, 
Executive to Prevent Arms Exports 


tive Area. 


entire foreign | 


Nations proposal of as it was when approached 60 years 


in history. by the first prospectors. 


of industry some 50 years ago. 


still live there. 


of Nations we are vir-|,. ; 
J timber line. 


as the war sanctions cious ore in the mountains. 


ignated in Colorado. 






















7 Dix | duction for the commodity. 
Mechanization Barred sc in the proclamation, it shall be un-| 


From Colorado Tract 


Mountainous Area to Be Kept centage thereof, that is less than the pro- | 


| no Summer homes or resorts will be al- 
| lowed to penetrate an area of 62,600 acres with regulations of the Secretary of Agri- | 
of inaccessible mountain peaks and virgin 
forests in Colorado which has just been | 
set aside as the Maroon-Snowmass Primi- 


The tract, located within the Holy Cross 
National Park, has been formally desig- 
nated and approved for reservation by the | 
United States Forester, R. Y. Stuart. 
will be maintained by the Forest Service 


Ashcroft, on Castle Creek, at the north- 
east edge of the area, was a local center 
It is now 
a ghost town, whose memories are kept 
alive by the few lonely prospectors who 


About one-half of the area is above the| 
Only a few trees in the 19,000 
acres of virgin forest are gone, having been 
cut for cabins by prospectors seeking pre- 


This is the eleventh primitive area des- 
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House Votes Appropriation 


| ° 
For District of Columbia VAFYING Trends t 
The District of Columbia appropriation | Shown in Reports 


bill CH R. 4589), carrying a total of $30.-| 
On World Trade 


292,442 for maintenance of the local gov- 

ernment of the District, plus $4,372,500 

|of permanent indefinite running appro- 
priations, for the fiscal year beginning 

Economic Conditions Show 

Improvement in Some 

Countries, Adverse Fac. 

tors Growing in Others 





July 1, 1933, passed the House April 5 
and was sent to the Senate. 

The bill permits use of surplus gasoline 
| tax revenues for emergency street and 
| other construction. It is one of two regu- 
lar annuai supply bills of Congress which 
| failed of final action at the last session, 
| the other being the independent offices 
| appropriations bill not yet acted on at 
this extra session. 








Mixed conditions again marked the ree 
| ports on world economic conditions as ree 
| flected in the weekly review based on cable 
and radio reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from representatives. 
Ba hoo ee from the review follow:.. 
- : y | rgentina.—Exports y 
A special committee of seven Repre- | tear Argentina Opcoveser heee. dowly 
during March than was expected, and the 
consequent hoped-for improvement in the 
supply of foreign exchange failed to ma- 
terialize. An upward swing in cereal prices 
toward the middle of the month brghtened 


the outlook appreciably, but the trend was 
not sustained. 


Proposal to Investigate 


| Motion Picture Industry 
| 


\}| sentatives would investigate motion pic- 
| ture combinations, receiverships and overt | 
|and covert agreements and arrangements 
with financial groups, with a view to cor- 
| rection of abuses of credit, stockholders 
| rights and security holders’ rights, under 
a resolution ordered reported to the House 
| by the Committee on Rules April 7. 
| The resolution (H. Res. 95), was spon- 
}sored Sy Representative Sirovich (Dem.), 
| of New York City. 


1|W. E. Pulliam is Retained 
As Dominican Collector 


+ + + 
Australia.—One-third of the employes of 
New South Wales who lost their positions 
during the earlier part of the depression 
were re-employed during the latter part 
of 1932, according to the Premier of that 
State. In Victoria railway revenue contin- 
ues to increase and has almost reached 
the 1930 level. Unemployment, however, 
has increased slightly in that state. 
+ + + 


Austra.—Austrian budget results in 1932 
show a deficit of about 15,000,000 schillings, 
compared with 322,000,000 schillings in 
1931. This was accomplished by a radical 
reduction of expenditures from the high 
cf 2,330,000,000 schillings in 1931 to 1,920,- 
C00,000 schillings in 1932; revenue in the 
,Same period declined from 2,008,000,000 
schillings to 1,905,000,000 schillings. 

++ + 

British India—Merchandise stocks in 
British India continue heavy with little 
or no demand in the principal sales cen< 
ters of the country. Collections, however, 
are reported to be fair. Exchange, par- 
ticularly its uncertainty, continues to 
handicap the sales of American goods in 
the Indian market. 

++ + 

Canada.—Wholesale trade in Quebec 
| Was quiet during the past week and both 
city and country retail merchants .com- 
plained of the lack of business. In the 
Maritimes there was little change from 


Lightening Burdens 
| as the previ k, with 
| Qf the Farm Debtor (yoy ene, wit no improvement 


| ce aecaneik — in practically all retail lines in Saint 
hy chn. Th i i i 
|'How the Government Plans to . cee ey ee 


tario- was somewhat busier. In the 
Refinance Mortgages Prairies the retail trade was showing signs 


of improvement due to the commencement 
of Spring buying. Wholesale hardware in 
British Columbia was moving in larger 
volumes because of increased activity in 
mining as well as the seasonal opening 
of various industries. Collections are poor 
in Halifax; fair in Saint John and Winni- 
peg; fair to slow in Montreal, Regina, Cal« 
gary, Edmonton and Vancouver; and slow 
in Toronto. 

New construction contracts awarded in 
March total 3,191,600 Canadian dollars, 
according to McLean Building Reports, of 
Toronto. This compares with a total for 
February last of 3,149,000 Canadian dol- 
lars. For the first quarter of the year 
contracts awarded amounted to 9,703,000 
collars compared with a figure of 38,308,- 
000 dollars reported for the first quarter 
or 1932. 

Employment returns for March 1 show a 
ncticeable improvement in textile and rub- 
| ber manufactures and iron and steel prod- 
ucts and a slight reduction for all indus- 
tries which involved a smaller number 








William E. Pulliam, who has been Col- 
lector of Customs in the Dominican Re- 
| public from 1907 to 1913 and from 1921 
to date, returned April 6 to Santo Domingo 
| to resum? his duties at that post. 

Mr. Pulliam, on account of his very able 
| record ane capable work, is being retained 
by this Administration in recognition of 
|his merit. (Department of State.) 








New York Reserve Bank 
| Reduces Rediscount Rate 


| The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
| este#lished a rate of discount of 3 per 
;cent per annum, effective April 7, for re- 
|discounts of eligible paper for member 
| banks and advances to member banks. The 
| rate has been 3'% per cent since March 2. 











| [Continued from Page 6.1 | 
| House provision that would have included 
| | rayon, silk, linen, and any basic agricul- 
| tural commodity under the terms of “com- 
|peting agricultural commodity” as to which 
a tax is not in effect under section 9. 
| Under the head of floor stocks (section 
1} 16), the Senate Committee added a new 
| Subsection (c) as follows: 
“(c) For the purposes of this section 
\]| the term “retail trade” shall not be held 
|to include the business of an establish- 
ment which is owned, operated, main- 
tained, or controlled by the same individ- 
| ual, firm, corporation, or association that! 
owns, operates, maintains, or controls any 
more than two other establishments of the 
same character.” | 
As to existing contracts in section 18 
| (a) the Senate Committee made the sec- 
tion begin: “If any processor, jobber, or 
wholesaler has, prior to the date a tax 


|| ‘with respect to any commodity is first | 5¢ workers than a year ago. The official 


imposed under this title, made a bona]; . : : 
jfide contract of sale for delivery after | ryure —— oe = he Acta 


such date, of any article processed wholly | ae ok 


or in om ae oe eer | China.—Shanghai business activities in 

y a Be March presented a distinct improvement 

\]| the tax as is not permitted to be added | over the previous two months, with in- 

,to the contract price. creased activity shown in real estate 

Two outstanding features of the new transactions and building. Substantial or- 

bill are the price-fixing section, section|ders are being booked for all types of 

20 (a), “Part 3, Cost of Production”; and/ small merchandise from the United States, 

the farm mortgage refinancing plan. The! but importers are hesitant in making for- 

price fixing “cost of production” section.| ward commitments because of uncertainty 
as reported to the Senate, follows in full| in the Sino-Japanese outlook. 


text: | Steamship traffic has been resumed be- 
| Part 3—Cost of Production tween Shanghai and Vladivostok. China 
“SEC. 20. (a) The Secretary of Agricul- railways continue to operate under regular 


\}| ture, in addition to the powers granted 

\}|by Parts 2 and 3 of this title, is hereby 

authorized, with respect to any basic agri- 

cultural commodity, to estimate as nearly 

\||/2s practicable and proclaim from time to 
time— 

“(1) The percentage of the domestic 
production of the commodity, including 
carry-over stocks, for market during the, 

|} next marketing period for the commodity, 
‘i that will be needed for domestic consump- 


5 | tion; and 


“(2) The average domestc cost of pro- 


schedules, with improvements in express 
service and through traffic. Considerable 
highway construction is reported in vari- 
ous areas. Parcel post services have been 
inaugurated on all national air lines. Ra- 
dio communication service has been es- 
tablished between China and Soviet Rus- 
sia. Winter wheat prospects indicate 
crops somewhat better than last year. Ar- 
rivals of native cotton at Shanghai are 
slowing down. Imports of American cot- 
ton from last October to March aggre- 
gated 160,000 bales, compared with 692,000 
bales in the similar period one year ago. 

Honkow reports a revival in interport 
trade, and a larger increase in direct im- 
ports. The outlook for a good agricul- 
tural year and of industrial expansion is 
|extrem»ly optimistic. American products 
led all direct imports during February, 
chiefly due to greater petroleum receipts. 
Soviet oil interests are active in provid- 
ing installation facilities for the increased 
distribution of their products in Central 
China. Automotive imports have increased 
as a result of greater demand for mili- 
tary trucks. The condition of railways 
shows some improvement, with operations 
fairly normal. 

+~+ + 

Hungary.—The Hungarian Government, 
since Feb. 1, has been concerned particu- 
larly with the modification of commercial 
treaties and clearing agreements with for- 
eign countries. Clearing agreements prior 
to that date had been concluded with 
Switzerland, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Rumania, Italy, and Austria, but with the 
exception of the latter, none worked sat- 
isfactorily. The present policy seems to be 
the replacement of such agreements with 
out-and-out barter. Within the past two 
months clearing agreements with Switzer- 
land, Rumania and France have been ab- 
rogated, while a barter arrangement with 
France became effective March 1. 

+~ + + F 

Philippine Islands.—Basic economic con- 
ditions in the Philippines show no material 
change. Continued declines in local com- 
medity prices, however, are causing fur- 
ther curtailment in the movement of im- 


“(b) After such date as shall be speci- 


\lewful for any person to purchase any | 
j}amount of the commodity from the pro 
ducer or any association of producers at 
|a price, for the domestic consumption per- 


claimed cost of production for the com-, 
;|modity. The remainder may be purchased | 
jat such price as is agreed to by the par-| 
| ties; and shall be segregated for export, or 
for processing for export, in accordance 


| culture. 

“(c) Any person violating the provisions 
of subsection (b) shall, upon cvonviction 
thereof, be subject to a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both, for each such vio- 
| lation. 

“(d) The provisions of Section 15(d) and 
(e) shall apply with respect to commodi- 
ties or products thereof competing with, 
and imported articles processed or manu- 
factured wholly or in ehief value from, any 
basic agricultural commodity for which the 
cost of production has been proclaimed 
under this section, to the same extent as 
such provisions apply with respect to com- 
modities or products thereof competing 
with, or imported articles processed or 
manufactured wholly or in chief value 
from, any commodity for which a process- 
ing tax is in effect. 

“(e) In order to carry out the provisions 
of this section the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to license persons engaged 
in the business of purchasing from pro- 


It 


ago 





of the Monroe Doc- 
American country within our 
sphere of influence. 


to 


cr penalties with it. Mr. Salmon O. 





|bargo on arms against us if we sent Ma- 
rines to Nicaragua or any other Central 
special 


The virtue of the Kellogg-Briand Pact 

Renounce War as an Instrument of 
National Policy, according to former Sec- 
retary of State Frank B. Kellogg, was pre- | 
cisely that it did not carry and sanctions | 


ported merchandise. Credits and collec- 
tions remain restricted. The local abaca 
market is dormant and trading with Lon- 
don and the United States dull. Business 
in copra cake is very quiet due to unset- 
tled conditiorfs in Germany. Three coco- 
nut oil mills are operating. 
-~ + + 
Spain.—Spanish business conditions con- 


ducers or associations of producers any 
basic agricultural commodity with respect 
tu which the Secretary has proclaimed the 
cost of production. Such licenses shall be 
subject to such terms and condtions as 
| may be necessary effectively to execute the 
provisions of this section. Any person so 
engaged without a license as required by 
the Secretary under this section shall be 
subject to a fine of not more than $1,000|tinued unchanged during February. The 
for each day the violation continues. The| absence of monetary and exchange diffi- 
Secretary may suspend or revoke any such culties has had a buoyant influence but 
license, after due notice, and opportunity | any real improvement is dependent on # 
for hearing, for any violation of this sec- | pick-up in the heavy industries and the 
tion or of the terms or condtions of the|settlement of agricultural difficulties iz 
license. | Andalusia. 


Le- | 
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April 3 


The Senate 


"= Senate met at noon, April 3. Sen- 
ator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, 
had read to the Senate a letter from 
Henry F. Hurlburt Jr., of Boston, Mass., 
dated March 27, favoring correction of 
certain weaknesses in the Federal Re- 
serve System. The letter said among 
other things that savings departments 
should be divorced from the trust com- 
panies and that if national banks are to 
be allowed to have savings departments 
they should be restricted as to the securi- 
ties in which they may invest such de- 
posits. 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, pre- 
sented a memorial from the Maine Legis- 
lature asking restoration of the 2-cent 
postal rate. A resolution of the Okla- 
homa House of Representatives asking 
Congres to create a memorial to the late 
Mayor Anton Cermak, of Chicago, was} 
presented by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma. Senator Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas, presented a resolution by the 
Kansas Legislature advocating a reduc- 
tion in the marketing charges for live- 
stock. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, ; 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, submitted a favorable re- 
port on his resolution (S. Res. 56) to en- 
large the authority of that Committee to 
enable it to investigate private banking | 
or investment security concerns. The 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 

The President's message on farm in- 
debtedness relief was read. Senator Rob-| 
inson (Dem.), of Arkansas, majority 
leader, introduced a bill (S. 1110) to carry 
out the message recommendation. (The 
message and bill are printed on page 7.) | 

The Senate considered the Black five-| 
day week six-hour day bill (S. 158). 
Without acting on it, the Senate after | 
routine business recessed until noon, | 
April 4. 

z 

The House of Representatives | 


FTER the House convened at noon, | 
April 3, the Wagner $500,000,000 bill | 
(S812) for direct grants of relief to} 
States for cooperation in relief of dis- 
tress, passed by the Senate, was reported | 
from the Senate. 

Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of Pots- | 
dam, N. Y., and Representative Treadway | 
(Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass., challenged | 
it on a point of order that the bill comes | 
under the revenue-raising exclusive func- | 
tion of the House under the Constitution. 
The question was deferred until April 4. | 

The District of Columbia beer bill was) 
sent to conference. A bill (H. R. 4220) | 
to protect Government records was) 
Passed under suspension of the rules by 
a vote of 300 to 29. (Discussion is printed 
on page 1.) 

A resolution appointing Representatives 
Major (Dem.), of Hillsboro, Ill., and Lewis 
(Dem.), of Denver, Colo., as additional 
House managers to conduct impeachment 
proceedings against Harold Louderback, a 
district judge of the northern district of 
California, was agreed to. 

The President’s message on mortgage 
and other farm indebtedness was _ read. 











Tcadions Now Sentiee 
Pipes More Than Ever 


Consumption of Cigarettes and 
Cigars Reflected in Tax 





p. m. the House adjourned until April 4. 


| on page 1.) 


| improve the Government’s chance of real- 


Proceedings Day by Day 
_ in Both Houses of Congress 


(Its text is printed on page 7.) At 2:47 


v 
* April 4 ** 
The Senate 
FTER the Senate convened at noon, 


April 4 a resolution of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Trade protesting against 
further retrenchment in the foreign com- 
merce service of the Department of Com- 
merce was read. 


Senator Scnall (Rep.), or Minnesota, had 
read a statement that the economic policy 
commission of the American Bankers As- 
sociation favors the present system of 
State and National banks, in preference 
to any centralized system advocated by the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Eugene Meyer. 


He also put into the record the full text 
of a legal opinion of the general counsel 
of the Federal Reserve Board “on the pow- 
ers of Congress to abolish State banks and 
make unlawful the receipt of deposits sub- 
ject to withdrawal by check at any bank! 
except one organized under Federal laws.” 

A favorable report was submitted by the 
Committee on Judiciary on the resolution 
(S. Res. 55) to investigate delay in prose- 
cuting alleged law violations by the Harri- 
man National Bank of New York City, and 
it was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 


The Fletcher resolution (S. Res. 56) to| 
investigate banking operations and prac- 
tices, issuance and sale of securities and 
trading therein, was reported from the 
Audit Committee and the Senate passed it 
as amended. (Discussion of this is printed 





A House bill (H. R. 4220) to protect} 
Government records was referred to the! 
Committee on Foreign Relations. (Discus- | 
sion of this is Printed on page 1.) - 

The Black bill (S. 158) to prevent inter- 


articles produced or manufactured in in-| 
dustrial activities in which persons are em- 


| ployed more than five days a week or six | Columbia beer bill (H. R. 3342), already | 


hours a day, was debated. (Discussion of | 
this is printed on page 1.) | 

Resolutions for printing “A National | 
Plan for American Forestry,” and a report 
on investigation by Senator Hayden 
(Dem), of Arizona, relative to use of silver | 
coinage in» 16 European nations whose 
governments are indebted to the United 
States, were adopted. 

A resolution (S. J. Res. 13), authorizing 
the Attorney General, with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of the Navy, to re- 
lease United States claims upon certain 
assets of the Pan American Petroleum 
Company and the Richfield Oil Company 
of California and others, in connection 
with collections upon a certain judgment 
in favor of the United States against the 
Pan American Petroleum Company, was} 
adopted. Senator Nye (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, explained that it would largely 


izing an amount resembling’ the full! 
amount of the judgment in the Govern- 
ment's favor. 

President Roosevelt submitted by mes- 
sage photostatic copies of executive orders 
recently issued relating to curtailment of 


, veterans’ benefits. | 


The Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Harry H. Woodring, of Kansas, to be 
Assistant Secretary of War, succeeding 
Frederick H. Payne. After confirming 
other nominations, the Senate at 3:38 p. 
m. recessed until noon April 5. 

Vv 

The House of Representatives 

THE House met at noon April 4. After 
discussion of the question whether the 
Wagner $500,000,000 employment relief bill | 


| (S. 812) is a revenue measure and so con- 


Cigarette consumption in Canada dur- 
ing 1932 as reflected by withdrawals for 
consumption was lower than in any year 
since 1926 with apparent consumption of 
cigars showing an even greater decrease 
while sales of cut tobacco exceeded that 
for each of the last seven years, accord- 
ing to a report from Consul Julian F. Har- 
rington, made public by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Cigarettes withdrawn for consumption 
during 1932 totaled 3,712,629,000 compared 
with 4,532,700,000 during 1931 and 5,081,- 
254,000 during 1929 when consumption 
reached a high total, the consul reports. 

Cigars withdrawn for consumption dur- 
ing 1932 totaled 122,024,000 compared with 
177,003,000 in 1926. Cigar consumption in 
1932 declined about 12 per cent from that 
of the previous year. 

Consumption of cut tobacco has been 
steadily increasing in the Dominion since 
1926, according to official figures, amount- 
ing to 17,321,000 pounds in 1932 compared 
with 12,824,000 pounds in 1926. 

In November, 1932, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment reduced the excise tax on ciga- 
rettes from $6 to $4 per thousand with the 
thought that the reduced taxes would in- 
crease consumption with a corresponding 
increase in the amount of revenue col- 
lected. 


Postal Receipts in March 
Decline Under Last Year 


A decrease of $2,254,886.37 or 8.45 per 
cent is shown in postal receipts of 50 se- 
lected post offices in March, 1933, as con- 
trasted witn receipts in March, 1932, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by the 
Post Office Department. Among the six 
cities in the group showing comparative 


increases, a gain of $265,057.93 or 53.65 | 


per cent is recorded in the receipts of the 
Washington, D. C., post office; the next 
Jargest gain was at Richmond, Va., of 
$14,521.75 or 9.7 per cent. 

A decrease of $338,663.04 or 11.35 per 
cent was shown in postal receipts of 50 
industrial post offices compared for the 
same period. Eleven of the cities listed 
show gains from .19 to 11.64 per cent. 


stitutionally should originate in the House 
instead of the Senate, Speaker Rainey, 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., ruled that the 
Senate bill will remain on the Speaker’s 
desk, as an identic House bill has been 
introduced and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Another parliamentary debate was on 
the question whether the House Commit- 
| tee on Agriculture or the House Commit- 
tee on Banxing and Currency should have 
jurisdiction over the President's message 
on refinancing of farm mortgage indebt- 
edness. The motion of Representative 
Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex., chairman 
of the Committee on Azriculture, to refer 
it to his committee, finally prevailed. 


The President by message submitted | 


photostatic copies of executives orders is- 
sued regarding curtailment of veterans’ 
benefits. 

The District of Columbia appropriation 
bill (H. R. 4589) was considered without 
final action. The conference report on the 
District of Columbia beer bill (H. R. 5342), 
to provide revenue for the District by tax- 
ation of beverages, was submitted without 
action. The House at 5:03 p. m. ad- 
journed until noon, April 5. 


April 5 


The Senate 

(CONVERING at noon, April 5, the Sen- 
4 ate received a report relative to the 
activities and expenditures of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for Febru- 
ary, 1933, with a statement of loans au- 
thorized and other details. It was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. (A summary of the report is 
printed on page 8.) 

A resolution of the California legislature 
memoralizing Congress to suspend pay- 
;ment of charges due from Federal Recla- 
mation project settlers and providing for 
a loan to the reclamation fund to re- 


a. 
x 


% 





place the income thus 
mitted. 


low. 
tion is printed on page 1.) 


day. 


| to Spain. 





suspended was sub- 


The Vice President laid before the Sen- 


ate a telegram from the Manhattan Board 
of Commerce, New York, asking Congress 
to disregard all former State “blue sky” 
legislation in its consideration of regula- 
tory measures against wholesale flotation 
of worthless and fraudulent stock and 
to enact a Federal “blue sky” law that 
would be a pattern for all States to fol- | $5,000,000 through a preferred stock pur- Aviation 
(Discussion of the securities legisla- | chase, and $10,000,000 is expected to come) pjirigipie “Akron”: . 

from Cleveland. | 


The Senate resumed, without final ac- | 


tion, consideration of the Black bill (S.| were purchased by the new bank, the| 
158) for a five-day week and six-hour | Corporation made a $29,000,000 loan to the 
(Discussion of the bill is printed| Mew bank, and 20 per cent of the old) 
on page 1 and excerpts from debate on | “eposits, amounting to about $51,200,000, | 


page 8.) 
Reports of the Committee on Agricul- | 
ture on its farm relief bill (H. R. 3835) | 
as amended, and of the Committee on | 
Banking and Currency Committee on its | 
bill (S. 1110) for emergency relief of agri- | 
cultural indebtedness were submitted. 
Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, intro- | 
duced a resolution (S. Res. 58) for an in- | 
vestigation of the wreck of the dirigible | 
“Akron” on April 4. (Discussion of the | 
“Akron” disaster is printed on pages 1) 
and 10.) | 
The Senate confirmed the nominations 
of Sumner Welles of Maryland, to be an| 
Assistant Secretary of State and of Claude 
G. Bowers of New York to be Ambassador 
At 5:13 p. m., the Senate re- | 


cessed until noon April 6. 


v 
The House of Representatives | 


ee at noon April 5 the House 


authorized the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to sit during 
sessions of the House during the commit- | 
tee consideration of the securities control | 
bill. } 
Representative McClintic (Dem.), of | 


| Snyder, Ckla., introduced a resolution for ferred stock in the impaired banks, but) 
|state commerce in certain commodities and|a House select committee to investigate | ®Ctually the field has been left to the en- 


the “Akron” disaster. 
A conference report on the District of | 


adopted by the Senate, was adopted and | 
sent to the President. 


The House passed the District of Co- 


| lumbia appropriation bill (H. R. 4589) and 


sent it to the Senate. At 2:58 p. m., the) 
House adjourned until noon, April 6.) 


v 
* April 6 


The Senate 
[TH SENATE met at noon April 6. A 


telegram from the Governor of New 
Jersey, A. Harry Moore, was read saying 


* 


|the publication of the Reconstruction Fi- 
jmnance Corporation loans to banks had 


done harm and, if continued, will mean | 
further runs on banks. | 

Senator Ashurst (Dem), of Arizona, sub-| 
mitted a report from the Committee on 
Judiciary on the bill (S. 682) to prohibit 
financial transactions with any foreign 
government in default on its obligations 
te the United States. 

The five-day week and six-hour-day bill 
was debated, amended, and passed by a 
vote of 53 ayes and 30 nays, 12 not voting. 

An effort was made to secure immediate 
consideration of the Fletcher bill to pro- 
vide for the purchase by the Reconstruc- | 
tion Finance Corporation of preferred stock 
and bonds or debentures of insurance com- 
panies, but the matter was deferred. 

The Senate received the nomination of 
John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, vice Ju- | 
lius Klein, and the Senate confirmed the 
ncmination of Rexford G. Tugwell, of New 
York, as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
and of William L. Austin as Director of 
the Census. At 5:26 the Senate recessed 
until noon April 7. | 


= 

The House of Representatives 

= HOUSE met at noon April 6. It 
*- granted permission to the Commttee 
en Agriculture to file its report on the bill 
(HK. R. 4590) for farm mortgage indebted- 
ness before the House meets Apri! 10. Rep- 
resentative Parsons (Dem.), of Golconda, 
Tli., discussed interest on the public debt. | 
Other members spoke on various topics, 
no measure being before the House. At 


2:29 the House adjourned until noon 
April 10. 
7. 
* April 7 *k 


The Senate 
wasn the Senate met at noon April 7, 
Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 

asked immediate consideration of his bill 
te enable Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration loans to insurance 
Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, ob- 
jected. ‘Discussion of the insurance bill 
is printed on page 1.) 
| The farm relief bill (H. R. 3835) as 
amended by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, including the farm mortgage debt 
refinancing feature, was called up by 
Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina, 
chairman of the committee. He explained 
some of its provisions. Senator Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, Majority Leader, 
followed with an address on the bill, in- 
cluding its purposes and ideals. 
ber of amendments were offered but no 
| final action taken on them. 

The Senate at 4:25 p. m. adjourned un- 
til noon April 10. 


v 


The House of Representatives 
HE House was not in session. It ad- 


journed from April 6 to April 10. 
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PENDING in 


Class I Railroad Earnings 


CONGRESS 


is 5 aaa Agriculture | Foreign Relations 
Fall Nine Million Dollars S. 1110. To provide emergency relief with S. 682. To prohibit financial transactions 
respect to agricultural indebtedness, to re-| with any foreign government in default on 
The net railway operating income of finance farm mortgages at lower rates of' its obligatons to U. S. Reptd. to 8S. Apr. 6 


interest, to amend and supplement Fedl. | 
Farm Loan Act, to provide for orderly liquida- | 
tion of joint-stock land banks. Reptd. to S.| 


Class I railroads of the United States for 
the first two months of 1933 amounted to 


. of »| Apr. 5. 
$23,211,198. compared with $32,866,741 for) ")y’ “R. 3835. ‘To relieve existing national 
the corresponding period in 1932, accord-| economic emergency by increasing agricul- 


tural purchasing power. Reptd. to S. Apr. 5. 
Appropriations 
H. R. 4589. District of Columbia appropria- 


ing to preliminary tabulations from the 
monthly reports of the carriers to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


ae oe 5 : tion bill. Passed H. Apr. 5. 
Gross operating revenues for the two| : : : 
months of this year were $437,633,202,com-| _ Banking and Currency 
while S. 1094. For purchase by R. F. C.. of pre- 


pared with $534,881,748 last year, 
operating expenses for the respective pe-| 
riods were $352,039,086 and $434,582,742. | Commerce and Trade 

Taxes decreased from $47,974,080 for the| sy. Res. 15. Extending to whaling industry 
two months in 1932 to $43,746,269 in 1933.| certain benefits granted under section 11 of 


ferred stock and/or bonds and/or debentures 
of insurance companies. Reptd,. to S. Apr. 3. 


The net railway operating income in| fiyrchant Marine Act, 1920. Reptd. to S§. 
February, 1933, was $9,854,882, against $21,- | leg Di : : 
. istrict of Golumbia 
655,333 in that month of 1932. Gross op- H. R. 3342. To provide revenue for District 
erating revenues for the month were, re-| by taxation of beverages. Passed H. 





| Passed S. amended Mar. 31. 
ence Apr. 3. 
S. Apr. 4. 
Apr. 5. 


spectively, $211,612,905 and $263,519 ,800. | 
Operating expenses were $170,863,718 = 


$208,166,526. Approved Apr. 5, 


Judiciary 
H. R. 4220. For protection of Govt. records. 
Passed H. Apr. 3. 
Labor 


S. 158. To prevent interstate commerce 
in certain articles produced in_ industrial 
than 5 days per week or 6 hours per day. 
Passed S. Apr. 6 

H. R. 4557. 


than 5 days per week or 6 hours 
Reptd. to H. Apr. 4 


National Defense 
Ss. 783. 


Reptd. to S. Apr. 6. 
Oil and Gas 


S. J. Res. 13. Authorizing Atty. Gen. to re- | 


Conference rept. agreed to by H.| favor of U. S. against Pan American Petro- 
'‘leum Co. Passed S. Apr. 4. 


. 


Dollar of Capital 


sion 
were immediately released. | Banking: Money: Credit 
In Akron, Ohio, Government capital Of | panking situation during past wk. re- Cc 
$1,000,000 or less, private capital of a like| viewed; each dollar of new capital re- 


| the depositors still more of their money, | 


to open. If the capital of a bank, that =, — of ee se oe Re soit 

foundation upon which it functions, was | Mar. 31, monthly rept. on Feb. loans 

| impaired or wiped out, the bank probably | mane publie, ne of transmittal oo 
i 7 ongress, XE caccccesccscsvccececcs 9:1 

— not licensed to reopen at the end of | Apr. 1, relief loan to Tex. authorized... .72:7 


companies. | 


A num- | 






Is Releasing Six 
In Rebuilt Banks 


Mere Than 773 Millions Is| 
Made Available With 133 
Millions Provided Pri-| 


vately and by the R. F, OF | ‘Text of bill to refinance farm mortgages 

beh laientenensinnsionpnentitilitis | as reptd. to Senate Apr. 5......++++:+ 65:1 
| Loans to finance Spring planting, total ad- 
vanced under Crop Production Loan acts.59:2 | 


Agriculture 
See also Food: Food wiereern: 
Crops, general reduction in total acreage 
lenpected, repts. from Crop Reptg. Bd...65:1 
| Farm relief: 
Pres. Roosevelt, message to Congress Apr, 
3 recommending mortgage relief leg- 
islation -65:4 
Progress reptdsin relief program; general 
farm relief bill (H. R. 3835) reptd. to 
Senate with farm mortgage bill (S. 
1110) added as title 2; effect of bills ae . 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Future of dirigibles in balance. after I 
crash on Apr. 4; investigation sched- 
uled; plans for flight tests of ““Ma- 
con” continued .........ee scene eeeeeees 59:2 
McClintic res. for investigation of crash 
introduced, text, extracts from discus- 


Assets of the old banks which are liquid | 


amount and a Government loan of be-| leases six for depositors in eae 
tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 are ex-| peal Reserve Bank, N. ¥., rediscount rate | 
pected to release about $6,400,000 of de-| reduced .........ccceeece estes een eeeteess 69:6 
posits. In this case as in all the others,| Foreign exchange rates at N. Y., Apr. 1 we 
slow assets are being held in trust for! GAR FT bcccccctecessesaecossscdsceus sees ‘ 

gradual liquidation which will return to! How reserve is maintained, chart...... 71:2 


Mobilizing America’s gold for its money 

reserves; review of movements since 
| 1913; President’s order for return of 
bullion, coin and certificates to Fedl. 
Reserve Banks, text 


still frozen. 
Private Capital 
In the three cities where it has been 


ee : Income, natl., estimates during last five 
used the Corporation’s stock purchasing, yrs. shown in repts. received by ag 
power coupled with loans and private| merce Dept. ...........ssssseseeeeese 273: 
i Johnson bill (S. 682) to prohibit financial 
capital has freed $338,000,000 through the) transactions with any foreign govt. in 
use of only $103,500,000. default on: its obligations to the U. &., 
While this primarily government work; Apr. 6, reptd. to Senate( summary ra 
has been going on another movement con-| ,,TePt..--- +--+ ++ sess eens sce as tte : 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 
Cowles, Gardner, dir., resigns...........+- 69:2 | 
Mar. 27, rept. on total loans up to —: 


fined to private capital has been rebuild- 
ing hundreds of banks and enabling them | 


the banking holiday. | 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 
has announced its willingness to aid in 


such circumstances by purchasing pre- | 


Apr. 3, Feltcher bill (S. 1094) providing 
capital in emergency for insurance sys- | 
tem reptd. to Senate, extr. from rept..59.6 

Apr. 3, relief loans to Ala., Ill., Ky., | 
Minn., N. Mex. and Wash. authorized. .72:7 

Apr. 5, relief loan to W. Va. authorized. .72:7 

Apr. 6, relief loans to Calif., Mont. and 
N. Dak. authorized 

Stock market investigation by Senate 

Banking and Currency Com., Fletcher 

res. to include private banks adopted by 

Senate, extrs. from Senate debate....... 66:7 


Building Construction 


Public works, Fedl. expenditures for high- 
ways, flood control and forests . 67 
World business conditions............ 


| Business 
Reviews Progress ;Chain Store Mtg. rept. sent to Senate 
“i + ” | by Fedl. T e Comm., summary 
The work of restoring banks,” the Sec- Charts “ot whe. business indicators 
retary said, “is going forward rapidly.| Commerce and industry abroad 
In the 16 days from March 15 through} Comparison of business conditions wk. by 
March 31, the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency supervised the strengthening 
and reorganization of 289 national banks, 
with deposits of about $435,000,000, so that 


terprise of private capital. How success- 
fuly the work has been carried on was 
revealed by Secretary Woodin in a radio) 
address April 3. He announced that 289 
national banks holding $435,000,000 in de- 
posits had been allowed to reopen through 
the investment of $30,000,000 in new capi- 
tal, most of which came from private 
sources. 








3: 
3: 
3: 
2: 
3: 


wk. 
Indicators of domestic business conditions.7 
‘Wise Spending” study of General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, data collected 
by Commerce Dept. being tabulated .. -62:3 | 
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Government Finance 
District of Columbia apprn. bill 


Japan, natl. debt increasing 
Municipalities, proposals for debt morato- 


U. S. Treas, stmts., Mar. 30 to Apr. 5 
Home Economics 
“Wise Spending” study of General Federa- 


Wash.: Orville C. Pratt, Supt. of Schools, 


Industries and Markets 
Motion Pictures: 


Dunham, Howard P., 


Ge aNe bled O's odie 0:0t Gc bee 0 Salem Mamiae 68:2 | Fletcher bill (S. 1094) providing capital in 


Labor 


Black bill (S. 158) for short work wk.: 


| Unemployment relief: 


Women apply for jobs in President's 
Wemen, 


Motor Vehicles 


France, about 10 p. c. of commercial mo- 


Pa.: Clyde L. King, Chrm., Public Service 


National Defense 
Dirigible “Akron”: 


Pensions : 
Pensions for aged, bills introduced in Con- 


|Petroleum and Its Products 
¥ | Conservation, three plans for production 


Postal Service 
Wostel recsints, BEL. as cies ccacecseccoeceses 70: 


Labor’s Program 
To Provide Work 
For Unemployed 


Sale of ‘Baby Bonds’ to Fi- 
nance Public Construc- 
tion, Shorter Hours, and. 
Other Plans Proposed 





(H. 


4589), Apr. 5, passed by House... 





rium made before House Judiciary Com..60. 


tion of Women’s Clubs, data collected by 
Commerce Dept. being tabulated 


City of Spokane, art. on training youth 
for taking part in family life 62 


Res. (H. Res. 95) to in- 
vestigate motion picture industry intro- 
duced in House 


Emergency relief proposals, including 
|advocacy of the sale of “baby bonds” to 
finance a public works program, which 
were agreed upon by labor leaders at a 
nee March 31 with the Secretary 
1 of Labor, Frances Perkins, have been sub- 

Of Pa. on penelits ‘provided by life ine |Mitted to President Roosevelt. 
surers in time of stress, summary...... 63:1| Miss Perkins has announced that labor 
|leaders agreed “with overwhelming voice” 
59:6 | that the Federal Government could finance 


nsurance 
State Insurance 





emergency for insurance system, Apr. 3, 
reptd. to Senate, extr. from rept......... | 7 x 
onn.: Howard P. Dunham, Insurance }@ public works program by selling “baby 
Comr, “Overcrowded Field of Insurance .74:3 | bonds” over the counter, in a manner sim- 
| ilar to the sale of Liberty bonds during the 
World War. 


Early Action Urged 

She said that the conference was. of the 
| opinion that “great haste should be made 
jin starting public works not only for the 
| Federal Government, but for States and 
Conference by labor leaders and Secy. of | municipalties as well.” Miss Perkins said 

Labor Perkins held, program for re- | that the kind of construction proposed was 

ee ee aan submitted to * for such things as “waterworks, sewage 
Expenditures by public and private agen- | |isposal plants, flood control, and slum 

cies for direct relief, 1932; estimated |Clearance projects.” 

tues; State expenditures’ .c".<"-'e- gy | ,,OtneF Fecommendations which the con- 
Public works, Fedl. expenditures for |ference submitted to the President, Miss 
dineronches weeks, Yass ok some frank: * | censaaatitn cei ae eat a 

s » ls s, Presi- |resentative shou e inclu on all Sta 
or oe Sens eee een a |and local relief boards which receive Fed- 
“|/eral money and that particular care 

should be taken not to allow the relief 
transient unemployed, in | funds merely to supplement wages. 
RMNCMI ME TET, Gus aG Ch. cad ah csake eas oe c% 62:7, There is to be a labor representative as 
| advisor in the enrollment of the forest con- 
servation corps in accordance with a rec- 
ommendation of the conference, Miss Per= 
kins stated. The conference also recom- 
Comm. “Problems of Truck Transport in {mended that supplies used by the corps 
Interstate Traffic 4:1 | should be purchased only from firms which 
|operate with high standards of wages and 
hours. 


Senate debate, Apr. 2, Apr. 4, Apr. 5, 
Apr. 6, extracts from transcript; Apr. 
Wy PRRROE TOTIBGS sc viiccdicosccrsetacteses 
Work for six million of jobless army in- 
tended to be put to work as result of 
law; text of bill as passed by Senate. .59:3 





est conservation unemployment 
project 





tor vehicles used as buses............... 63:2 


Future of es in balance after crash 
on Apr. 4; investigation scheduled; : : 
Tiana tor Sik Gale Oo Meter ode, Prevention of child labor, adoption of a 


tinued ‘shorter work week by industry, and greater 
McClintic res. for investigation of crash ! freedom for the organization of labor were 

aw text, extracts from discus- lother measures agreed upon in the con- 

| ference, according to Miss Perkins. 

The conference also dscussed the matter 
of minimum wages, Miss Perkins said, to 
|be established through labor boards set up 
by Congressional act, in industries which 
}are inadequately orgartized. These boards 
would have power to fix and alter wages 
and hours, setting up unemployment in- 
surance or reserves. This plan was advo- 
cated by Sidney Hillman, head of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and al- 


Opposes Child Labor 


3 


posed 


gress providing for; laws enacted in 23 


States 


of oil and prevention of waste proposed. .59:1 


_ 


: y . inf e on business life of eh eye \though it caused much discussion n 
those banks were made available to the ba eae. cenpabeiesan es’ 4; Prohibition | ameaienead on it was reached by the tabae 
public on the same solid basis as the banks Coal | Beer, action by States on sales and prohi- : | group. 
reopened in the first days. DECIOM FOVIGWOE ci lisiecsecsecccetBescccess 1) A ill 

“ : ction, wk. ended Mar. 25, wkly. stmt., | Enforcement methods, modification planned sks Billion for Relief 
oltar ak ae oe a £. a "an be See cob esucpesesaceunves eve 72:6 | by Atty. Gen. and Prohibition Dir........ 59:6| The conference considered the recom- 
tional banks. In the case of these insti-| Congress |Prisons: Prisoners mendation of William Green, president of 


tutions less than $550,000 of new capital 


was to be furnished by the Government. Nominations confirmed by jones Fa boueeee $2 
Almost all of it was furnished by private | Proceedings. Apr. 3 to APT. 7.....sseeeeeee : 
subscriptions and contributions. Such a 


Education 

Colo.: Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, Public In- | 
struction Supt. ‘“‘Revaluing Education in | 
Colo.” 74:1 

Wash.: Orville C. Pratt, Supt. of Schools, 
City of Spokane, art. on “training youth 
for taking part in family life 62 


Food: Food Products 


record indicates the enterprise and re- 
sourcefulness of the communities in which 
these banks are located.” 

Thus in some 290 cases, $18,500,000 in 
Government capital, $62,000,000 in Govern- | 
ment loans and $53,000,000 in private capi- 
tal—a total of $133,500,000 has made 


Changes in status of bills during past wk..70:2 )N. Y.: 


Public Health 


Richards, B. R., Dir., Public Health Educa- 
| Sears, Dr. F. W., Distr. Health Office, N. Y. 


Ill.: Dr. Lloyd Arnold, Bacteriologist, Pub- 


the American Federation of Labor, that 
| $1,000,000,000 be appropriated by Congress 
and made available immediately for relief 
work. He also advocated a huge public 
works expenditure. 

tion Div., N. ¥. Public Health Div., stmt. Robert D. Kohn, chairman of the Con- 
on unforeseen perils of poison .......... 62:5 struction League of the United States, pre- 
sented data to the conference to the effect 
that public works projects involving ex- 
penditure of $3,000,000,000 could be started 
in a relatvely short time and would pro- 
vide work for 1,000,000 persons in addition 


Edward J. Fagan, Parole Comr, 
Revokable Parole of Criminal as Incen- 
tive to Reform” o..ccccccccccccsccccccece 74:5 





Health Dept., stmt. on change in meth- 
ods for control of communicable diseases 62:6 


“Aches and Pains as | 
-62:2 | 


lic Health Dept. 
Phenomena of Changes in Weather” ... 





j ‘ 7 ina, American canned prodycts served 
immediately available $773,600,000 of de- eee Soy aa ect Misia ns Meese tenses 62:3 Public Utilities |to an almost equal number who would be 
posits. Each dollar of new funds has re- Meat, supply safeguarded in Pa. under L s , r aa 
1] 5.80 riously tied state-wide system of inspection ........ 62:6 Philippine Islands, public utilities, reve- employed in providing the materials used. 
eased $5. previously -” Up. Vegetables, American housewife continues TRUS, TOTS ccacesvcesbeccncssdevesccecsenss 4 we 

Through the reopening of banks by use of @merican products, foreign va- Kans.: Public Service Comm. and State 4 
these methods further restoration of the) rieties not so popular ....-.+-seeeeeeeeee 62:2| Securities Dept. consolidated and oe. Beech Forests of Maine 


American banking structure is being ac- 
complisheé. By the close of March, 12.737 
banks, more than two-thirds of all those 
existing in the Nation prior to the banking 
holiday, were again doing business on an 
unrestricted basis. 

In the Federal Reserve System alone 
these reopenings had brought the release 
of almost 90 per cent of the deposits which 
the member banks had held. How many 
additional millions were released by the 
reopenings of non-member banks has not 
yet been disclosed. 

Revised Banking Bill 

Legislation to create a corporation to 
insure deposits in member banks of the 


Foreign Relations 

Conference to discuss world problems | 
called by Pres. Roosevelt...........++++: 61:7 | 

Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deeper Water- 


McReynolds res. (H. J. Res. 93) to prohibit 
exports of arms from U. S. under cer- 
tains conditions, minority rept. filed with 
House, summary 

Tide of World Affairs 


Foreign Trade 

Asbestos, Tariff Comm.’s rept. after fffves- 
tigation of alleged unfair practices by 
Russia, form of Soviet govt. held not 
basis Of EMDATEO 2. cece eecececeeerereces 


Forestry | 
Beech forests of Maine threatened wD 


61:2 


Tenn.: 


way Treaty, 31 States favor ratification. .70:6 Railroads 
, Basic commodities, investigation in freight 


193 
| Dill bills (S. 843) for repeal of recapture 


Fedl. barge lines, continuation of differen- 


Fifteen per cent case, 


nated as State Corporation Comm. 
R. R. and Public Utility Comm. 
rept. to Legislature after study of pro- 
posed cuts in rates 


Threatened With a Blight 


A disease which has destroyed approxi- 
|mately a third of the beech trees of Nova 
| Scotia and many of the beeches of south- 
ern New Brunswick has now been found 
in Maine, and the European beech scale, 
the insect which apparently precedes out- 
provision of Transportation Act of 1920 breaks of this disease, has been found in 
and (Ss. at) for requiation of :. r. hold- Massachusetts, the Department of Agri- 
ng cos., enate nterstate Oommerce | culture re rted A ril 8. 
Soe Nes, See . OR | areal calhaiaeas of the Department, 
é | who have seen most of the chestnut trees 
of the eastern United States destroy by 
| the chestnut blight, fear the beech disease 


73:7 | 
| 


rates started by I. C. C. 
26000) 


(Docket No. 


tials between all-rail rates and joint 
rates ordered in I. C. C. rept. ........... 72:1 
action of various 


: DlIght «+. - sss sess ene ae ERR ee. S Holy States on I. C. C. order continuing sur- may prove to be another similar forest 

Federal Reserve System, without limit as Marcon-Snowmass Primitive Area, in Holy | | charges until Sept. 30, 1933 ............ :7 | catastrophe, although there is a possibility 

it ‘ Cross Natl. Park, set aside.........+.++++ 69:5 | Finance decisions by I. GC. C *2| eee ae i 

to amount of deposits, and embracing} reforestation law, see “Labor.” Mo. Pacific R. R. plans for reorganization | that the disease is confined to cooler cli- 

features of both the Glass banking law|, t under new bankruptcy law ............. 73:5,mates and may not spread far south, it 
reform bill of last session and the Steagall | Governmen ; bs eae R. R. Credit Corporation, total loans up | was stated. 

iguaranty of deposits bill passed by the Citizens’ Information Service, art. by P. BO: MA BE PONs nck aves kha uscench'sdsee 73: The disease is caused by a fungus, a 


i : : R. Baldridge. Special Deputy Comr., I. 
| House in the last Congress, is being for- | R. Bur., on what to do when unable 2, | 


; mulated ir. the Senate Banking and Cur-|_ pay income tax ....s-reseeerereeeeeetees , 


5 Say ; . ers 1: 

rency subcommittee, headed by Senator eo wank: avn iiated: tone Ov 

Glass (Dem.), of Virginia. | Gen. of Philippines .........-- rae 6 
The subcommitiee met April 6 and| Pulliam, Wm. E. retained as Collector 


of Customs in Dominican Republic. .. 99:6 


Committee prints of the plan were studied | puplications listed 





April 7. Authoritative information re-|Sumners bill for protection of Fedl BGM sk 
garding the tentative plan is as follows: | ments Ne es al 
The tentative draft of the bill, to be|Kans.: Public Service Comm. and State 
= d and d 
sse e one se| Securities Dept. Consolidated an esig- 
pressed betare hole Gre Senate and House nated as State Corporation Comm. ..... 72:4! 


by their respective banking and currency 
committees, is designed to give 100 per 
cent insurance on bank deposits. The 
Corporation would be capitalized at ap- 
proximately $500,000,000, with a right to} 
issue up to an ultimate aggregate of $2,- 
000,000,000, the money to be used for in- 
surance of bank deposits and for “un- 
freezing’ the funds in banks that are 
closed. 


torates between banks and industrial cor- 
porations. 

Members of the subcommittee 
advised that approximately $215,000,000 | 
| was paid out by banks last year as inter- | 
est on demand deposits and that elimina- | 
tion of this interest requirement on check | 
accounts or demand deposits would save | 
that much money to the banks and so aid 
in strengthening them. The bill also in 
its tentative form, like the old Glass bill, 
would authorize national banks to oper- 
ate branches in States whose laws spe- | 
cifically permit branch banking by their | 
State banks. 


Subscriptions by Banks 

The capital of the big corporation would 
be obtained by a subscription of about 
$150,000,000 from the Treasury and by a 
levy of 0.5 per cent on the deposits of the 
| member banks. Member banks would be | 
required to subscribe for stock in the cor- | 
poration amounting to 0.5 per cent of their | 
deposits but not more than one-half of | 
this amount during the first year of op-| clause requiring divorcement of banks and 
eration. 3 | security affiliates, allowing two instead of 

The plan has been worked out in co-| five years for this separation, it does not, | 
operation between the Senate subcommit- according to present information, include | 
tee and Representative Steagall (Dem.),| any plan for divorcing commercial bank- | 
of Ozark, Ala., Chairman of the House | ing and trust company activities. | 
Banking and Currency Committee, who 
plans to introduce the bill April 10. Funds 
for the project would come jointly from 


Branch Banking 
While the tentative bill retains the 


| Gardner, 


ic 
have been | 


1 
Rete Gecisions by F.C... wc escseccsecsces ‘ ; : 
ane as species of Nectria, and there seems to be 


Rate repts. proposed by I. C. C. examrs. .. ys 
1p: Bir eae a close relationship between its appear- 
Ships: Shipbuilding: Seamen lance and the appearance of the beech 


| 
Fedl. barge lines, continuation of differen- | scale. The scale is a tiny insect which 


tials between all-rail rates and joint 
rates ordered in I. C. C. rept. o 1| punctures the bark of the _ tree, after 
Rate agreements approved by Shipping which, the tree specialists believe, the dis- 
As 5 


| ease can enter the tree and develop. The 
disease kills a tree within a year or two 
after it attacks. 


Social Welfare 
Ella, Children's Bur., review of | 
spread of activities for enrichment of } 
leisure of rural dwellers ............... 
Salvation Army, support by individuals 
urged by Secy. of War at mass mtg. in 
N. Y. City 
Unemployment relief, expenditures for, see 
“Labor.” 
.: V. Kersey, Education Supt. “State 
Aid to Stranded Boys” 7 


Tariff 


Farm implements, proclamation decreasing 
certain rates issued by Pres. ............. 72:5 


Taxation 

Baldridge, P. R., Special Deputy Comr., 
Internal Revenue Bur., art. on what to 
do when unable to pay income tax ...74:3| 

Income tax collections, Mar................ 59: 


Veterans 

Pres. Roosevelt, 
ments, text 

Regulations 
veterans 
text 
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reducing payments to war 
issued, White House stmt., 
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Convenient location, unexcelled 

cuisine and a continental atmos- 

phere combine to make “The 

Social Embassy of Two Conti- 

nents” interesting and pleasant 

for a night, a week-end or longer. 
Single Rooms from $5 Double from $7 

Suites from $10 

RESTAURANT PRICES READJUSTED 
| Continental and Club Breakfasts 





Thirty-one States EKavor 
St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty 
Thirty-one of the forty-eight States 


have now asked for ratification of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deeper Water- 


To prevent interstate commerce 
in certain commodities produced in industrial 
activities in which persons are employed more | 
per day. 


To confer degree of bachelor of 
science upon graduates of Naval Academy. 


| the Treasury, Federal Reserve banks and 
member banks of the Federal Reserve and 


national banking system. Mr, Steagal 


l 


says it is “not a Government guaranty 


proposal” but a 
from the banks. 

Treasury Subscription 
| The bill 


proposal for 


financing 


Glass-Steagall Bank Deposit Guaranty, Act 


of 1933. 
earnings of Federal Reserve banks tha 


of a franchise tax. State banks are no’ 
covered except as they may become mem 
bers of the Federal Reserve system. De 
tails of the plan are subject to last min 
ute adjustment in the final draft. 


The revised measure would retain pro- | to those systems and was designed among 
visions of the former Glass bill designed | other 


lease claims of U. S. upon certain assets of a eae it | 
Mar. 23.| Pan. American Petroleum Co. and Richfield | to curb the use of Federal reserve cred 


Sent to confer-| Oil Co. of Calif. and others in connection | for gpeculative purposes. 
Conference rept. agreed to by| with collections upon certain judgment in| prohibit payment of interest on sgireo- | bans the safety of deposits in national 


The Treasury's subscription of 
$150,000,000 would represent part of the 


t 


have been paid into the Treasury in lieu 


t 


likely will be known as the} 


It would also 


| deposits and prevent interlocking direc- 


| Senator Glass ct this session introduced | way Treaty, by action of their Legisla- | Luncheon $1.50 Dinner De. Luxe $2 
|a bill (S. 245) “to provide for a safer|tures, Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of | HOTEL 

land more effectivé use of the assets of | Michigan, announced in the Senate| 

|Federal reserve banks and of national | April 7. 


The treaty was signed between the 
United States and Canada July 18, 1932, 
and awaits approval by the Senate. 


banking associations, to regulate inter- | 
bank control, to prevent undue diversion | 
of funds into speculative operations, and 
| for other purposes.” This bill, along lines 
| similar to the Glass bill of the last Con- 
| gress, is the one before the subcommittee 
as a working base. 
| Action at Last Session 

The House Commiitee on Banking and 
| Currency acted iast session on bank de- 
posit guaranty legislation but has not 
taken up the subject again at this ses- 
sion. The House at the last session passed 
a bill (H. R. 11362, 72d Congress) to re- 
| eatiee banks in the Federal reserve and 
| national banking systems to create a guar- 
anty fund for protection of depositors. It 
| proposed amendment of the laws relating 
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things to bring about stricter 
methods of bank examination, better bank 
management and to assure as far as pos- 
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‘Three Waves of Gold 
Sweep the Country 
Since the Beginning 


Of the World War 


URING the last two decades the 

World War, the monetary disorgan- | 
‘ization in Europe during 1920-24 and| 
the post-boom day of 1928-31 made the 
‘United States the holder of the largest | 
gold supply ever amassed by one nation. | 
During the last two years hoarding by 
the American people and gold with- 
_drawals by foreigners have threatened 
so to diffuse this huge stock as to make 
it ineffective as a basis of American cur- 
srency and credit. 

Although gold has been concentrating 
in the reserve banks since the end of 
the banking holiday and thus becoming 
*more useful, President Roosevelt acted 
on April 5 to bring still more gold out 
‘of hoarding and into the central reserves. 
He issued on that day an executive order 
forbidding the hoarding of gold and lay- | 


ING AM 


+ — —_—_—_—— 





ing down provisions for its return. 
Purpose of the Order 


What he was endeavoring to do was 
to drive American gold back into the| 
Federal reserve system where it must | 
be if it is to be effective as a base for | 
-money and currency, the Treasury ex- 
plained. In terms of the technical gold 
statistics, he was attempting to make the 
monetary gold stocks, which includes all | 
gold in circulation as well as in central 
banks and the Treasury, coincide with | 
the total central reserves. As nearly as | 
-possible gold, under the order, was to 
become not a circulating medium at all 
but merely a medium for reserves. | 

By April 5 the drive to bring in 
hoarded gold had placed a 73 per cent 
gold reserve behind all outstanding Fed- 
eral reserve notes. This is shown by 
‘statistics of the Federal Reserve Board 
covering the condition of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks for the week ended 
April 5. 

The gold reserves in the reserve banks 
now aggregating $3,278,837,000, have 
reached the highest point since August, 
1931, while the Government has out- 
standing a total of $3,644,137,000 of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and $15,930,000 of the 
so-called “new money” issued under the 
recent emergency legislation. Intensi-| 
fication of the movement is the aim of 
the new order. 

Return of the Gold 

In theslast few weeks the country has 
given a remarkable demonstration of con- 
fidence. With the reopening of a ma-'! 
‘jority of the banks of the country, cur- 
¢rency in excess of $1,200,000,000, of | 
which more than $600,000,000 was in the 
form of gold and gold certificates, has 
-been returned to the Federal Reserve 


| $491,000,000. 





Banks. 

Many persons throughout the United 
States have hastened to turn in gold in| 
their possession as an expression of | 
*their faith in the Government and as a 
result of their desire to be helpful in 
the emergency. There are others, how- 
ever, who have waited for the Govern-| 
ment to issue a formal order for the re- | 
turn of gold in their possession. 


Check on Hoarding 

The order authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue licenses for ob-| 
taining gold for industrial requirements, | 
exportation of gold for trade purposes, | 
and other legitimate needs not involving | 
hoarding. With these exceptions, the| 
order requires all persons to deliver to | 
one of the Federal Reserve’ Banks, | 
branches, or agencies, or to a member | 
bank, in exchange for other currency, 
their gold coin, gold bullion, and gold) 
certificates exceeding $100 and_ gold! 
coin having a recognized special value | 


to collectors of rare and unusual coins. | - 


While the order is in effect persons | 
-who come into possession of gold not| 
covered by the exceptions set forth in! 
the order, will also be required to ex- 
change it for other curency. The order | 
is limited to the period of the emergency. | 

The chief purpose of the order is to| 
restore to the country’s reserves gold} 
held for hoarding and the withholding | 
of which under existing conditions does | 
not promote the public interest. | 

Mr. Woodin Comments | 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Wil-| 
liam H. Woodin, commenting April 5) 
on the President’s order, said: 

“The President’s order of today re-| 
quiring the turning in of hoarded gold, | 
and at the same time providing that gold | 
shall be available for all proper pur-| 
poses, is an expected step in the process | 
of regularizing our monetary position 
and furnishing adequate banking and) 
curency facilities for all customary 
needs. 

“Such an order was in contemplation 
from the time of the passage of the 
Emergency Banking Act. As the Presi- | 
dent indicated today, while many of our | 
citizens voluntarily and helpfully turned | 
in their gold, there were others who 
did not so respond. In fairness, the 
conduct of all citizens with reference to | 
gold should be the same in this emer- | 
gency, and this is assured by the order.” 

Highest Point August, 1931 

Three great waves of gold have swept 
into the United States since 1914. After 
each one came a reversion and a series | 
of gold exports. Out of these fluctua- 
tions has come a net increase of $2,339,- 
060,000 in the monetary gold stock dur- 
‘ing the last 19 years. 

America was the world’s largest holder 
of gold before these movements began. 
There still is more gold in this country 
than in any other despite recent with- 
drawals. What the movements of the 
preceding 19 y-:ars accomplished was 
the greater concentration of the precious 
metal in America. 

When the World War began, the cen-, 
tral reserves of America amounted to} 
26 per cent of the gold reserves of all | 
the world. By August, 1931, when the | 
reserves touched the highest point before | 
or since, they amounted to 41 per cent of 
the world’s supply. Subsequent drains, | 
mainly to France, have reduced the re- | 
serves until they now are about 33 per 
cent of all in the world. 

Concentrtaion of gold 


in America | 


¥ 


| larged the holdings of most important 


| 000,000 at the end of 1932. 


| $368,000,000 during the same period. 


| the gold embargo and 
| against domestic hoarding reversed the 


| touch the legal minimum. 


| before in the history of the reserve sys- 


| they must keep a 35 per cent gold re- 


| deposit liabilities. 
| the so-called minimum legal reserve. 


K 
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GOLD FOR ITS MONEY 





Gold Stocks of the United States, 1914 to 1933 
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Gradual Rise Since Bank Holiday May Reach Highest Gold Supply in Nation’s History 


rather than the increase in the bulk oi 
American gold stocks has been the unique | 
feature of the post-war period. Reserves | 
of almost all nations have advanced since | 
the war, partly because of the gold 


of the greater concentration of the metal 
in banks and treasuries. 

The gold reserves in the world 
amounted to only $4,856,712,000 at the 
end of 1913. By the end of 1932 they | 
had jumped to $11,900,000,000, an in-| 
crease of 146 per cent in 19 years. New) 
production accounts for almost all of | 
this increase. Last year, for instance, | 
the total gold reserves advanced by $550,- | 
000,000 while production of gold totaled | 
In other words, the in-| 
crease was due 89 per cent to produc- | 
tion and 11 per cent to a concentration | 


| of the metal in central reserves. 


How this. stream ot new goid has en- 


of gold reserves for various nations at | 
the end of 1913 and 1932: France, $678,- | 
858,000 and $3,254,000,000; England, 
$164,853,000 and $583,000,000; Italy, 
$266,846,000 and $307,000,000. 

Not all countries have shared in this 
increase. The German reserves have) 
fallen from $287,687,000 in 1913 to $192,- | 
Russian | 
reserves dropped from $786,169,000 to} 


What France Has Gained 


What has been happening is the diver- 
sion of a disproportionate amount of 
the gold to America and France. The 
American gold reserves have increased 
by 117 per cent in the last 19 years; 
those of France have gained 368 per cent. | 
The rapid rise of France as a gold hold- | 


HOW THE 


ing country has even threatened the this country cf balances accumulated by curities from member banks the reserve 


supremacy of the United States. 
cent weeks the gold reserves of the Bank 


of France have been larger than the| 1927 and 1928 the loss of about $500,-| serves of the reserve 


| during the war-time gold embargo. In 


In re-| South American and orienta! countries! banks enabled them to have sufficient 


credit to buy gold from the central re- 
banks and the 


reserves of the American Federal reserve | 000,000 of gold followed upon a period| Treasury. With this gold that they were 
pouring out of mines and partly because| banks but smaller than the combined | of extreme ease in the money market in| enabled to purchase the member banks 


holdings of the reserve banks and | 
| Treasury, it was stated orally at the 


offices of the Federal Reserve Board. 


America has benefited from three pe- | 


riods of gold importations. 
were: 
From the beginning of 1915 to the 


The periods 


middle of 1917, from 1921 to the middle | 


of 1924, and from the end of 1928 to the 
Autumn of 1931. 


The first period, during which about 


| $1,400,000,000 was added to the coun- 


try’s stock of gold, was a period when 
European countries were at war and bel- 


\ligerent powers were making large pur- 
chases of war supplies in the United | 
| States. 

| nations is shown in the following figures | 


The second period from the Autumn of 
1920 to the late Summer of 1924, during 


which about $1,650,000,000 was added to! 


the stock of gold of the United States, was | 


a period of monetary disorganization in | 


Europe when purchases of goods in the 


United States were paid for to a con- | 
| siderable extent by the shipment of gold. 


During the latest period from the end 


| of 1928 to the Autumn of 1931, about 


$850,000,000 was added to this country’s 


| stock of gold, largely because of unfa-| 


vorable balances of payment in outlying 


‘countries, reflecting the decline in the) 


value of raw materials. 


Outflow of Gold 


Each of the periods of gold inflow was 
followed by some outflow of gold. 


000,000, representing the removal from'| 


LEGA 


se OLD held in private hoards serves 


no useful purpose,” Secretary of | 
the Treasury Woodin said in a radio ad- | 
dress April 8, but he pointed out that! 
gold in the reserve banks and the Treas- 
ury is the basis of the country’s credit 
and currency. , 

A nation’s effective gold, therefore, is 
that which is held in its reserves. In 
America the reserves are primarily 
those of the Federal reserve banks on 
which most of the money and bank de- 
posits are based. 

Recently foreign and domestic de- 
mands for gold so drained the reserves 
that there was discussion in Congress of 
suspending the legal gold reserve re- 
quirements. Actually at no time before 


the campaign 
trend of gold movements did the reserves 


Above the Minimum 
Hoarding and foreign withdrawals cut 
the gold reserves dangerously, but once 


tem they had fallen lower, and on at 
least two other occasions they had dipped 
just as sharply. But never, either in 
the low ebb of 1920 or in the recent 
Gecline, have American gold reserves 
dropped below the minimum set for them 
by the Federal Reserve Act a decade 
ago. 

That law set up two principal reserves 
for which the reserve banks must have 
gold. They must keep a 40 per cent gold 
fund behind the total of the Federal 
reserve notes outstanding. Secondly, 


serve behind the deposits which they | 
hold for commercial banks. 

At a minimum, therefore, the banks 
must keep a gold reserve of about 38 
per cent of their combined note and 


In| 
| 1919-1920 the outflow was about $350,-| 


L GOL 


America and the flotation of a large 
|amount cf foreign securities. In the 
| Autumn cf 1931 the loss of gold followed 
upon the suspension of the gold standard 
in England and the desire of many for- 
eign central banks to convert their for- 
eign balances into gold. 


this country of $3,000,000,000, or more 
than 150 per cent of the amount in the 
country at the beginning of the period. 


After the decrease of about $1,000,000,- | 
{000 from the high point reached in Sep- | 


tember of 1931, the amount of monetary 
gold in this country is about $4,009,- 
000,000, compared with $1,800,000,000 in 
1914, and more than et any time prior 
to 1923. 

Decline Began in September, 1931 

Later in ‘September, 1931, the Ameri- 
can gold stocks began the first of their 
sericus declines. At first the movement 
was irregular. 


collars in gold was lost in the latter part | 


ot September and October because of tke 


The next two months showed small nct 
gains, but with the beginning of 1932 
the exports started again. 

| Each month in the first half of 1932 
except March saw America lose some 
gold. This was the gold run which the 
reserve banks successfully fought off by 
| the purchase of Government securities 
in the open market. By buying the se- 


RE 


During the period from 1914 to the| 
Autumn of 1951, taken as a whole, there | 
was a net increase in the gold stock of | 


More than $700,000,900 | 


Iinglish suspension of the gold standard. | 


| met the demands on them from abroad. 
| The gold withdrawals ended in the 


|} middle of June, 1932. Immediately a 
| tremendous “snap-back,” as it is termed 
in the Federal reserve offices, took place. 
| The total gold stocks, inside and outside 
|of the reserve banks and the Treasury, 
increased by $657,000,000 during between 
June 15, 1932, and Jan, 18, 1933. 


Recovery Lasted Until January, 1933 

Behind this tremendous return was a 
new world confidence in the stability 
of the American financial structure and 
the ever-pressing favorable balance of 
trade which is flowing to America. The 
influx did not end until Jan. 18, and then 
| it reversed itself sharply. In the next 
| few weeks America lost half as much 
gold as had been gained in the preceeding 
| six months. This outward movement did 
| not end until the gold embargo was laid 
|down by presidential proclamation on 
March 6. 

The proclamation produced a stand- 
still situation in which isolated imports 
|}and domestic production added slightly 
to the American stocks. This condition 
continued until changed by the executive 
order of April 5. 

The President’s executive order for- 
bidding the hoarding of gold coin, gold 
bullion and gold certificates follows in 
full text: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in 
;me by Section 5(b) of the Act of Octo- 
| ber 6, 1917, as amended by Section 2 of 
‘the Act of March 9, 1933, entitled ‘An 


Has Never Fallen Below Required Ratio--How the Ratio 
Has Moved Up and Down in Last 20 Years 
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The Above Chart Shows the Ratio of the Total Gold in the Reserve Banks to Their Outstanding Liabilities, Mainly 
Federal Reserve Notes and Deposits, Which the Law Requires Be Backed by Gold. 


1921-24 was one of financial uncertainty 
1920. 


| 
Having touched that point the| 


ratio bounded back as gold returned 
from hoarding. President Roosevelt’s 
executive order of April 5, calling in all 
gold holdings of more than $100 will 
still further increase the ratio of re- 





This 38 per cent is 


Each week the reserve banks report 
the condition of their reserves, making | 
public the ratio of their actual gold | 
holdings to their actual deposits. The} 
ratio has gone almost to 90, but never | 
has dropped below 40.6, the point which | 
it reached in December, 1920. 

During the gold withdrawals of the 
last month the ratio dropped to 45.6, 
five points higher than the low level of 
portations from abroad. The period from 


serves to liabilities. 

When the reserve banks were organ- 
ized late in 1914, they held compara- 
tively large reserves and had outstand- 
ing relatively few liabilities. As a result 
the reserve percentage was 104 in De- 
cember, 1914. Not until the war period 
did the reserves drop sharply. Then the 
movement was due more to an increase 
in liabilities incident to war financing 
than to shrinkage of the reserves. Dur- 
ing much of the war, America operated | 
vides a gold embargo. 


Throughout the war and for a while 
thereafter the reserve percentage jogged 
along close to the legal minimum. It 
stood at 48.1 in December, 1918, moved 
up to 50.6 by June, 1919, but dropped 
back to its all-time low of 40.6 in March 
of 1920. 

Post-war Situation 

From the low point, however, a fairly 
steady increase ,got under way. It 
brought the reserve percentage up to 
only 43 by -he end of 1920, but 1921 saw 
a rapid rise. By December, 1921, the 
percentage reached 71.8, having gained 
28.8 points during the year. The re- 
covery, like the decline, was due almost 
as much to fluctuations in the liabilities 
as to movements of the reserves. 


After its rapid advance of 1921, the| 


reserve ratio moved in a narrow range. 


It did not pass the 80 mark until Feb- 
ruary, 1924, when it reached 81.2. This 
was the first time in seven years that 
the reserves had been over 80. The in- 
crease was due in large part, as was 
some of the 1921 advance, to gold im- 
70’s and 80’s until May, 1928. In that 
month it dropped: to 69.5. During this 
period America was losing gold because 
the easy money market in New York 
encouraged foreign borrowing here. 
Capital was borrowed and exported. This 
was the period of the large foreign loans 
which more recently have attracted the 
attention of Senate investigating com- 
mittees. 
Hoarding in he United States ap- 
in number, and the result was a double 
drain on the gold reserves which brought 


Act to provide relief in the existing na- 
tional emergency in banking, and for 
other purposes,’ in which amendatory 
Act Congress declared that a serious 


emergency exists, I, Franklin D. Roose- | 


velt, President of the United States of 
America, do declare that said national 
emergency still continues to exist and, 
pursuant to said section, do hereby pro- 
hibit the hoarding of gold coin, gold 
bullion, and gold certificates within the 


continental United States by individuals, | 


partnerships, associations, and corpora- 
tions, and hereby prescribe the follow- 


ing regulations for carrying out the pur-, 


peses of this order: 

‘Section 1. For the purposes of this 
regulation, the term ‘hoarding’ means 
the withdrawal and withholding of gold 
coin, gold bullion, or gold certificates 
from the recognized and customary chan- 
nels of trade. The term ‘person’ means 
any individual, partnership, association 
cr corporation. 

“Section 2. All persons are hereby re- 
required to deliver on or before May 1, 
1933, to a Federal reserve bank: or a 
branch or agency thereof or to any mem- 
ber bank of the Federal Reserve System 
all gold coin, gold bullion, and gold cer- 
tfieates now owned by them or coming 
into their ownership on or before April 
28, 1933, except the following: 

“(a) Such amount of gold as may be 
required for legitimate and customary 
use in industry, profession or art within 
a reasonable time, including gold prior 


to refining and stocks or gold in reason- | 


able amounts for the usual trade re- 
quirements of owners mining and refin- 
ing such gold. 

“(b) Gold coin and gold certificates 
in an amount not exceeding in the ag- 


SERVE IS MAINTAINED 


+the reserve ratio sharply down. In so far! 


as the hoarding involved gold it with- 
drew from the central banks the metal 
in Europe, and capital moved in America. 
Foreign Borrowing 
The reserve percentage stayed in the 
which forms the basis for credit and 
| money. When other types of currency, 
especially paper money, were hoarded, 
the liabilities outstanding against the 
gold were increased. The need for the 
| precious metal became most acute just 
| when the demands for it, both at home 
| and abroad, were increasing. 
Domestic hoarding progressed slowly 
|} up to February of this year, but mean- 
while two spectacular foreign with- 
drawals ate into the reserves. 
A combination of domestic and foreign 
demands lowered the reserve percentage 
| to 56.2 during July last year. At this 
point, however, a sharp return set in, 


and $600,000,000 in gold came back to} 


America from abroad. Meanwhile, some 
|of the outstanding paper currency was 
flowing back to banks, lessening the 
liabilities outstanding against the gold 
reserves, 

The Recent Situation 

The reserve percentage climbed up into 

the high 60’s on the strength of these 
two favorable movements. In February, 
1933, however, all the improvement 
| the preceeding five or six months was 
| lost. Domestic demands for gold and 
| paper money pushed the amount of 
money in circulation to the highest point 
in history on March 8. Meanwhile, for- 
eign withdrawals were taking as much 
as $100,000,000 ih gold out of the coun- 
try in a single week. 

Again the demand for gold was swell- 
ing just when the gold was most sorely 
needed to secure outstanding liabilities 
in the form of paper money. Under the 
pressure of these factors the percentage 
fell to 45.6 on March 8. At that point 

| the decline stopped because of the gold 
embargo and the drive to bring gold and 
currency out of hoarding. 

| Both paper money and gold have swept 
back to the reserve banks and the Treas- 
ury in large smounts. The reserve per- 
centage has benefited by both of these 

|} inoves, one relieving the pressure of the 


of 


| actually bringing more gold into the 
central vaults. 
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The President Acts to 
Stop Hoarding; Also 
Makes Supplies for 
The Arts Available 


gregate $100 belonging to any one per-- 

| son; and gold coins having a recognized 
| special value to collectors of rare and 
| unusual coins. 


“(c) Gold coin and bullion earmarked 


| or held in trust for a recognized foreign 


| government or foreign central bank or 
| the Bank for International Settlements. 

“(d) Gold coin and bullion licensed 
|for other proper transactions (not in- 
' volving hoarding) including gold coin 
|and bullion imported for re-export or 

held pending action on applications for 
export licensts. 

“Section 3. Until otherwise ordered, 
any person becoming the owner of any 
gold coin, gold bullion, or gold certifi- 
cates after April 28, 1933, shall, within 
three days after receipt thereof, deliver 
the same in the manner prescribed in 
Section 2; unless such gold coin, gold 
bullion or gold certificates are held for 
any of the purposes specified in para- 
lgraphs (a), (b), or (c) of Section 2; or 
unless such gold coin or gold bullion is 
heid for purposes specified in paragraph 
(d) of Section 2 and the person holding 
it is, with respect to such gold coin or 
builion, a licensee or applicant for license 
pending action thereon. 

“Section 4. Upon receipt of gold coin, 
gold bullion or gold certificates delivered 
to it in accordance with Sections 2 or 

'3, the Federal reserve bank or member 

bank will pay therefor an equivalent 
amount of any other form of coin or 
currency coined or issued under the laws 
of the United States. 

“Section 5. Member banks shall de- 
| liver all gold coin, gold bullion and gold 
certificates owned or received by them 
(other than as exempted under the pro- 
visions of Section 2) to the Federal re- 
serve banks of their respective districts 
and receive credit or payment therefor. 

“Section 6. The Secretary of the 
| Treasury, out of the sum made available 
to the President by Section 501 of the 
| Act of March 9, 1933, will in all proper 
{cases pay the reasonable costs of trans- 
portation of gold coin, gold bullion or 
gold certificates delivered to a member 
bank or Federal reserve bank in accord- 
ance with Sections 2, 3, or 5 thereof, in- 
|cluding the cost of insurance, protec- 
tion, and such other incidental costs as 
may be necessary, upon production of 
satisfactory evidence of such costs. 
| Voucher forms for this purpose may be 
| procured from Federal reserve banks. 

“Section 7. In cases where the deliv- 
ery of gold coin, gold bullion or gold 
certificates by the owners thereof within 
the time set forth above will involve 
extraordinary hardship or difficulty, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, in his 
discretion, extend the time within which 
|such delivery must be made. Applica- 
tions for such extensions must be made 
|in writing under oath, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and filed with 
|a Federal reserve bank. Each applica- 
tion must state the date to which the 
extension is desired, the amount and lo- 
|cation of the gold coin, gold bullion and 
| gold certificates in respect of which such 
application is made and the facts show- 
|ing extension to be necessary to avoid 
'extraordinary hardship or difficulty. 

“Section 8. The Secretary of the 
| Treasury is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to issue such further regulae 
tions as he may deem necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this order and to 
issue licenses thereunder, through such 
officers or agencies as he may designate, 
including licenses permitting the Fed- 
| eral reserve banks of the Federal Reserve 
System, in return for an equivalent 
j}amount of other coin, currency or credit, 
to deliver, earmark or hold in trust gold 
coin and gold bullion to or for persons 
showing the need for the same for any 
of the purposes specified in paragraphs 
(a), (c), and (d) of Section 2 of these 
regulations. 

“Section 9. Whoever wilfully violates 
any provision of this executive order or 
of these regulations or of any rule, reg- 
ulation or license issued thereunder may 
be fined not more than $10,000, or, if a 
natural person, may be imprisoned for 
not more than ten years, or both; and 
any officer, director, or agent of any cor- 
poration who knowingly participates in 
any such violation may be punished by 
a like fine, imprisonment, or both. 

“This order and these regulations may 
be modified or revoked at any time. 
'(Signed) “FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 

“The White House, April 5, 1933,” 
Two Factors Operate 

Two factors operate behind the inter- 
national gold movements: world gold 
production and the balance. »f world 
trade. After the gold has come into the 
stream of commerce, its movements are 
determined by the flow of international 
credit. A creditor nation, one which 
earns more than it owes in the world 
markets, will have gold shipped to it to 
settle the favorable balance accruing 
to it. 

Although, as noted above, these movee 
ment have tended to concentrate gold in 
the hands of America and France, the 
world production has continued to make 
the supply plentiful. Where individual 
nations are drained of all their free gold, 
gold embargoes are set up. 





Gold Production 

World production of gold, the principal 
factor of growth in central gold reserves, 
has been increasing since 1922, and the 
increase since 1929 has been at an ac- 
celerated rate. 

In the period 1910-1915 the amount of 
zold produced averaged more than $450,- 
000,000 per year, but substantial declines 
in output occurred thereafter until 1922, 
when $320,000,000 of gold was mined, 
$150,000,00 less than in the record year 
1915. In 1923 and 1924, however, pro- 
duction increased rapidly, and further 
increases in 1925 and 1926 brought the 
volume of production to $400,000,000, 
where it remained during the period 
1927-1929. Since that time production 


peared in 1930 as bank failures increased | liabilities against gold and the other|has again been increasing rapidly, to 


jabout $420,000,000 in 1930, $440,000,000 
jin 1931, and $491,120,000 in 1932, 
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Right Is Upheld 


All Freight Rates 


To Be Investigated 


To Differential — ee | 


_ Rail-water Rates 


Order of I. C. C. Sustains 
Plea of Barge Lines for 
Adjustment on Basis of 


Revised Land Schedules 


Continuation of the differentials be- 








“tween all-rail rates and joint rates in con- 


“nection with the Federal barge lines was 
ordered in a report made public April 6 by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
102.) 
Division 4 is composed of Commissioners 
Eastman, Meyer and Mahaffie. In prior 
reports in these proceedings the Commis- 
sion established through barge-rail and 
rail-barge-rail routes in connection with 
the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. and 
the American Barge Line Co., operating 
on the Mississippi River and certain of its 
tributaries, and prescribed joint rates on 
classes and commodities for application | 
over such routes. These rates were made | 
in differential relation to all-rail rates 


(Ex parte No. 96, 99 and 


I. C. C. to Study Entire Struc: 


ture At Request of Groups | 


Seeking Cuts 


Freight rates on all commodities will be 
investigated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in new proceedings instituted 
by the Commission (Docket No. 26000) on 
petition of the American Farm Bureau | 
Federation and other farm organizations, 
the National Coal Association and the Na- 
ational Lumber Manufacturers Association | 
for immediate reductions in freight rates 
on basic commodities. 

Oral arguments were heard by the Com- 
mission on March 24 and 25, at which the 


petition was supported by 11 State regu- 
latory commissions in addition to the peti- 
tioners and organizations of shippers. The 
States represented were Arizona, Colorado, 
Florida, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Da- | 
kota and Wisconsin. The petition was op- 
posed by the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives and the American Short Line 
Railroad Association. 

The investigation ordered by the Com- 
mission extends to all freight rates to de- 
termine “whether and to what extent, if 


contemporaneously applicable between they any, reductions * * * may and should be 


same points. 
Rate Adjustment Refused 

In the course of the past 12 months the | 
rail lines have made many reductions in 
all-rail rates on account of truck compe- 
tition and for other reasons. In many in- 
stances they have declined to join with 
the barge lines in revised barge-rail and 
rail-barge-rail rates differentially related 
to the reduced all-rail rates on the ground 
that the words “contemporaneously ap- 
plicable” in the Commission’s orders must 
be understood as referring only to the 
“all-rail rates in effect on the dates of 
those orders, according to the decision of 
the Supreme Court in Georgia Public Serv- 
ice Commission v. United States, 283 U. 
S. 765. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation and 
the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. have 
filed petitions, calling attention to the po- 
sition taken by the rail carriers and con- 
tending ‘that it is contrary to the Com- 
mission's expressed view that the Denison 
Act requires the fixing of a minimum 
spread between all-rail rates and those 
in connection with water service which 
shall persist even if changes are made 
in the level of the rates. The Commis- 
sion was asked to modify its prior re- 
ports and orders in order to make this 
clear and to amend the orders so as to 
avoid use of the words “contemporaneously 
applicable.” 

The rail carriers in southern and south- 
western territories filed an answer in Ex 
Parte No. 99, contending that the dif- 
ferentals prescribed were fixed on the 


{required by order or orders of the Com- 
}mission under the provisions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act upon any com- 
| modities or descriptions of traffic.” 


Recapture Opposed | 
* For Railway Profits 


Mr. Eastman, of I. C. C. Paves! 
Plan for Its Abolition 


Repeal of Section 15a of the Transpor- 
taton Act of 1920, providing for recapture 
by the Government of excess earnings of 
railroads, was advocated April 5 by Jo-| 
,Seph B. Eastman, member of the Inter- 
|state Commerce Commission, at a hearing 


before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce on a bill (S. 843) introduced by 
|Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington. 
| A-similar proposal has been reported fa- 
'vorably by the House Committee on Inter- 
| State and Foreign Commerce (H. R. 3754), 
|hbut further action has been deferred, ac- 
| cording to its sponsor, Representative Ray- 
burn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex.. pending | 
| development of President Roosevelt's rail- 
road plan. 

At the Senate Committee hearing Alfred 
P. Thom, representing the Association of 
Railway Executives, opposed another bill 
by Senator Dill (S. 844) for the regulation 
of railroad holding companies. The hold- 





of Commerce, April 7 
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ing company measure in the House (H. R. 
The Ccmmission. in a majority report 3755), occupies the same status as the re- 

by Commissioner Eastman, declared it is capture repeal bill 

not true “that the measure of the differ- — 


ential once prescribed is forever fore- ea a Oe 


basis of the rates then in effect. 


closed.” 
Provisions of Denison Act 

“The act,” the report continues, “out- 
lines the method by which carriers may 
secure a review by us of findings made 
in the first. instance under the sum- 
mary procedure required by the act, but 
thus far no rail carrier has availed it- 
self of that method. 

“Furthermore, the barge lines have in- 
dicated a disposition to consider reduc- 
tions in differentials governing the barge- 
rail and rail-barge-rail rates where re- 
ductions have been made in the corre- 
sponding all-rail rates, and it is probable 
that if all parties approach the question 
in the preper spirit appropriate modifica- 
tions of the differential could be arrived 
at by agreement, as authorized by the 
act. without appeal to us. 

“We reiterate the views heretofore ex- 
expressed that the Denison Act requires 
‘minimum differentials between all rail 
rates and joint rates in connection with 
said water service to apply until changed’ 
in the manner authorized in the act. 
Since it is not certain that our orders 
in these proceedings as presently worded 
carry out that intent, it necessarily fol- 
lows that the orders should be clarified.” 

Commissioner Mahaffie dissented, stat- 
ing that while it may be that the differ- 
entials as applied to the new rate levels No. 13473.—Authority granted, on conditions, 
are still correct, that question can be de- tc establish and maintain rates on classes and 
cided intelligently only upon the facts | CO™modities between Pacific coast terminals 


and points in Illinois and other States, with- | 
and that they should be developed by 4 out observing the long-and-short-haul provi- 
hearing. 


I 


Paper. No. 14797.—Authority granted, 
conditions, to establish and maintain rates on 
paper and paper articles. from points in Ohio 
and Hartford City, Ind., to points in Nebraska 


and Council Bluffs, Iowa, without observing 
the long-and-short-haul provision of Section 4. 


Beet Sugar. No. 25100.— Alabama Grocery 
Company of Huntsville, Ala., v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway: Rates on beet sugar, 
in carloads, from certain points in Nebrabka, 
Colorado, and Wyoming to Sheffield, Florence, 
Decatur, and Huntsville, Ala.. found unreason- 
zble. Reasonable rates prescribed for the fu- 
ture and reparation awarded 

Cement. No. 24717.—Southern Cement Com- 
pany v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad: 
Rates on cement. in carloads, from North Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to destinations in Official Ter- 
ritory and Wisconsin and to points in Iowa 
and Missouri on the west bank of the Mi 
sippi River found not unreasonable Certain 
shipments found to have been misrouted, and 
charges on others found to have been in excess 
of those applicable. Reparation awarded 

Gasoline. No, 25386.—iLinderman Brothers Vv 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rates 
or gasoline, in tank-car loads, from origins in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas to Prosser, Nebr., 
not shown to have been unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed 









sion of Se¢tion 4 
Coal. No. 23652.— Ratnxamp Brothers Com- 
pany v. Norfolk & Western Railway: Upon fur- 


Error Made in Article ther hearing, findings in prior report 179 I.| 
C. C. 25. modified. Rates on coal, in carloads, 
i . ‘ - from certain mines in Kentucky, West Vir-/| 
On Reconstruction Loans ginia. and Virginia to Kennedy Heights, Cin- 
‘ ae pers cinnati, Ohio, found unduly prejudicial Un-| 
In an article summarizing the February ‘que prejudice ordered removed 
report of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- Grain and Grain Products. No. 24996.—D 


A. Stickell & Sons ¥. Alton Railroad Company: 
Combination rates charged on grain and grain 
products from points in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky. Tennessee, Missouri, and Iowa to 
Spring Valley, N. Y.. and Ramsey. Mahwah, 
and Westwood, N. J., transited at Hagerstown 
Md., found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 


poration, which appeared in the March 27 
to April 1 issue of The United States Daily 
the caption stated incorrectly that half of 
the $2,000.000.006 advanced by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation since its 
creation had been loaned to railroads. The 





missed 
loans authorized for railways total $359.- tins catia tcc 
885,015. b - No. 9839.—Authority granted to the St. Paul 
The article also stated that of this, «@ Kansas City Short Line Railroad Company 
amount $264.000,740 had been canceled or to issue not exceeding $220,500 of first mort- 
7 raw 19 ¢ . ne ics gege gold bonds to be delivered, at par, to the 
withdrawn. This was a typographical Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com- 


error. The amount was $264,740 


pany in settlement of a like amount of indebt- 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York 
City for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board 
assumes no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 










Europe Par April 1 April 3 April 6 
Austria (schilling) 14.07 26 14.0100 : 
Belgium (belga) 13.90 13.9423 
Bulgaria (lev) 72 
Czechoslovakia (koruna) 2.96 2 2 
Denmark (krone) 26.80 15.2 1 
England (pound) 486.66 342.2 342.6160 
Finland (markka) 2.52 1 
France (franc) 3 
Germany (reichsmark) ....+.«++++. 

Greece (drachma) 

























Hungary (pengo) 17.4500 17.4500 

Italy (lira) 5.1220 5.1178 

Netherlands (florin) 40.3510 0.3467 40.3853 

Norway (krone 17.5153 17 3 

Poland (zloty) a 11.1810 1] 

Portugal (escudo) 3.1340 3 

Rumenia (leu) 5975 

Spain (pe a) 8.4485 

Sweden (krona) 18.1238 18.0896 

Switzerland (franc) 19.3060 19.3076 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.3760 1.3760 
North America 

Camade (GGlar) ....cscccsecsccces 100.00 83 1302 83.2135 82.8854 82.5937 

Cube (PesO) ......cccnccccvccsccees 100.00 99.9765 99.9765 99.9453 99.9453 

Mexico (silver pesO) ....-ceccccseoes 49.85 27.8741 27.8008 27.7516 27.6062 
South America 

Argentina (gold peso) 96.48 58.2186 

Brazil (milreis) ......+.-seeseeeeers 11.96 7.6350 

COIS (OED) ...-.rsccccoveses 12.17 6.0250 

Colombia (peso) ........eeeeee- 97.3 86.2100 86.2100 86.2109 

Uruguay (PeSO) ....-ccccceseveces 103.42 47.3333 47.3333 47.3333 
Asia 

Hongkong (dollar) (a)21.25 22.5156 22.5000 22 22.4062 

China (yuan) -(a)20.9) 20.6458 20.5833 20 20.7083 

India (rupee) . 36.50 25.7515 25.7535 25. 25.7130 

Japan (yen) ; 49.85 21.3075 21.3375 21. 21.3000 

ther Countries 

Australia (pound) 486 66 271.7500 272.0000 271 

New Zealand (pound) 486.66 272.5000 : 27: 

Singapore (dollar) (b)39.93 39.5000 39.5000 

South Africa (pound) 486.66 338.8750 339.1562 338.8437 


(a) Silver content of unit multiplied by New York price of silver on April 1, 1933. which wa 
2714 cents per fine ounce; April 3, 27 cents; April 4, 27 cents; April 5, 271, cents; April 6 
27', cents 

(b) Legaily equivalent to 7/60 of one English pound. Parity represents 7/60 of quotation 
of pound in New York. 
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Action by States 
Upon Emergency 
Rail Surcharges 





Ohio’s Refusal to Continue 








Coal Rates Draws Protest 
Sih din hal an eaten = Ss > From Pennsylvania; I. C. 
1833 1932 , 1931 1930 | 1929 ‘ : 
| C. Orders Hearing 
ITEM | wer | hit ‘ re ae wl As : re 
Apr. 1 | Mar. 25 | Mar. 18 Apr. 2 Mar. 26 | Apr. 4 | Mar. 28 Apr. 5 Mar. 29 Apr. 6 | Mar. 30 The refusal of the Public Utilities Com- 
\ © : dacs 4 as ;:nission cf Ohi rmi i i 
| | { | ’ | | | after April 1 a satkennen A SRE 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE | | | | coal in intrastate traffic similar to those 
| Copper, electrolytic, New York dollars,perlb..| 0.048/ 0.052} 0.054 0.058 0.058 | 0.096 0.098 0.178 | 0.1783! 6216 ~ 0.238 rae by the Interstate Commerce 
| Cotton, middling, spot, New York... . Per est .063 .065 066 .063 .066 105 109 166 160 .207 210 commission on interstate traffic will be 
|} Food index (Bradstreet’s)..........seseeee: Sp eB 1.57 1.60 1.54 1.76 1.79 | 2.37 2.3 2.91 2.92 3.44 3.44 the subject of a hearing April 19 by the 
Iron and steel composite Le aE ere Y: dollars, per ton. .| 28.12 28.35 28.35 29.81 29.81 | 31.67 31.71 34.57 34.85 36.57 36.37 Federal Commission. (Docket No. 23885.) 
| Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.)...... dollars, per bush. 50 49 50 48 47 | 12 a 1.02 1.10 1.10 1.12 i ae was taken on complaint of the 
| ' | |Fublic Service Commission of Pennsylva= 
FINANCE | nia, which alleged that the refusal of 
: j \ i , alleg the 
Banking: | | ’ alleged usal o 
‘Debits, New York City........... sxc TRU OP OONGTE | <cese acl Plaedes dv aeats 2,902 3,501 6,686 5,820 10.388 9,681 12,252 12,609 | Ohio Commission results in undue and un- 
Debits, outside New York City..... cathe Se ee Bh. + Soren hy 2 ese ph aera ity 2,768 2,927 4,649 4,161 6,421 5,334 7,040 6,097 eee preference and advantage to 
Federal reserve banks— | | | | | ntrastate commerce and against inter- 
| Reserve bank credit, total......... ~ - = | rs 2,887 3,525 ee ey 14 943 8538 1,124 = 1,425 1,429 state commerce. 
Billa BOUGME. 2 icn esc sivecceces . = 2 me Se 352 403 82 167 63 301 5 175 298 . ‘ 4 . 
Bills discounted ee ee mane: Os ee 545 671 1,232 633 666 164 165 241 207 | 1,030 1,024 The C Hearing eae Prior Case 
U. S. Government securities... “ « « 7} 1838) 1,864; 1/899 872 850 598 399 | 530 529 | 169 170 een Be. er 
Federal reserve reporting member banks— | | | ora’ arguments will be heard April 17 and 
Deposits, net demand............. . 7 oS (fSeEawIE- =aheed deems 10,941 10,843 13,74¢ 13,690 | 13.329 13,205 13,157 13,164 18 in another case (Docket No. 25566) in- 
Deposits, time .. . = eo - pet eoeee eee . 5,680 5,675 7.296 7,278 | 7,087 7,085 6,830 6,827 | volving intrastate coal rates in Ohio. This 
Investmenis, total . 7 9 + ype seeee ee ‘ 7,143 7,149 7,551 7,576 5.719 5,678 5.978 5,926 case had been completed and was await- 
U. S. Government rs = sa, nail tee sees 3.920 3,951 3,777 3,814 2,848 2,844 8,075 3,086 ing the issuance of a tentative order when 
Loans, total ..........eceeees eres = % we Bal eoee | coedn]|  seovc 12,211 12,254 15,382 15,470 16,913 16,885 16,583 16,557 the Pennsylvania Commission fil di Y 
On securities ............ Jacke cs Sone? CCS” tees ‘ 5,328 5,337 7.256 7,349 8.244 8,183 7.516 7,592 crate | , Sion filed its com= 
mi iathapierer ee, peal “ “ “ gl me > Sy Peak ee Ges 6'883 6.917 8.126 8'121 | 3.669 8'702 9/068 3" plaint in the later proceedings. 
Interest rates, call loams.............05+ de eneeks per cent.. 2.92 4.38 2.50 2.50 1.50 1.50 | 4.00 3.88 9.63 12.75 In announcing the hearing on the Penn- 
Interest rates, time loans..............+. eve veins are a ais] 2.58 3.88 3.00 3.10 2.00 2.00 4.25 4.25 8.88 8.50 sylvania complaint the Commission stated 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average).......... dollars. .! 3.42 3.45 3.78 3.62 4.86 4.86 4.86 4.87 4.85 4.85 that immediately following its close the 
| Failures, commercial ...........-.--++000: ....-Mumber. . | 437 382 610 628 549 654 503 533 466 512 parties will be given an opportunity to be 
Money in circulation (daily average). ..millions of dollars. . 6,376 7,260 5.469 5,498 4,638 ! 4,577 4.540 4,505 4,707 4,192 ||| heard in oral argument and the case will 
Security markets: nie Es obs lbe « ; : Ce i 
“Bonds sales, N. Y. S. E...thousands of dollars par value. 57,100 44200 58,222 | 41,612 | 52,083 | 54,999 73,112 80,697 | 51,629 50,410 eae for decision without further 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues................. dollars. . 74.82 76.07 78.37 80.31 | 96.02 96.29 | $9.41 95.71 94.22 94.23 || | Proceedings. 
Stock sales, N. ¥. S. E......2....... thousands of shares. . 3,683 8,670 7.532 4.706 | 11,237 13,503 28.959 26,245 19.994 24,822 | Acton by States on Surcharges 
Stock prices (50) (N. Y. Times)....... dollars per share. . | 52.40 57.56 65.34 69.61 | 153.70 161.01 233.06 234.08 | 240.31 239.07 | The surcharges authorized by the Inter- 
Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics)....... 1926=100. .| eee 47.6 53.2 54.5 | 114.2 1145 184.2 180.2 186.1 187.9 |] state Commerce Commission in the 15 per 
THIRUTIRIS (SB1) ow. ccc viv ccccvccsenececens = 2 cece 45.8 50.6 51.7 | 105.3 105.5 174.1 170.1 | 193.0 194.9 \}icent case (Ex Parte 103) to b ti d 
Bilton ANUNERTURT) «ics sGcs cee cssa cscs ss m. Vrs ieee 73.9 87.2 89.4 | 176.1 177.5 267.4 258.3 | 199.8 203.4 | ss ae ‘ ) e continue 
SME UNES Cars vvccivecsecccsnssee: [44 secu 232} (290! 302| 912 91.3 144.3 145.5 | 138.0| 138.1 jj Unt! Sept. a ae — ee 
1 | \ | J Ole astate traffic until the same date 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | | | |} by the commissions of Illinois, Michigan, 
Production: | a3 | | | Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
Bituminous coal (daily average)......thousandsoftons..| _..... 850 854 1,028 1,210 | 1.244 1,252 1,422 1,485 389 | 1,343 See, Vermont, and Virginia 
Electric power .........eesee. millions of kilowatt-hours..| = ..... 1,410 1,375 1,480 1,515 | 1.680 1,689 | 1,708 1,723 663 1,689 In Kansas the increased rate have bee 
IRIE sass sade sek settee cs thousands cf barrels. 2,240 2,250 2,126 2,154 2,163 2,252 2,275 | 2,530 2,514 2,658 2,627 alnaed tar EB NOVS Seren 
UM MIMS 5 cs ses os ck snedn~y andes per cent of capacity. . 15 14 15 23 24 52 55 | 75 76 | 96 96 ||| Suowed for one month pending consigers= 
Construction, contract awards (da. av.)..thous.ofdollars..) 9 .....) 0 ..... Sneek S206. 1° Secc. 200 |" 05 win COS 19,609 | nee “A a o were Bastar as to 
| Distribution: | | { | | |} | rates which have been reduced to meet 
Exports— | | | | | competition since the surcharges took ef- 
| Gorn TO 42 “ = | ate 1 a ae | a pH Be | Fo 403 | fect, while as to other rates the increases 
Wheat < 87 335 | | 3 oe | 932 |]! were deni i Q + ; 
Wheat flour .......--.cssssee 44,47 73 150 93 121 189 | 247 275 a} $15 i" ened pending « hei See 
Freight-car loadings, total............eeseeee eee ee CONS. .[ cease, 475,850 449,712 | 544,961 561,118 | 727,852 738,880 | 908.059 885,324 | 958,225 969,196 Permitted in Oklahoma : 
MME Soc. ct, sav RNOLadsecessekeesaens “eel | Sales 94,721 91,757 99,189 | 121,343 | 125,998 | 133.223 | i44,523 157,959 144,312 | 138,097 In Oklahoma the increases were permit- 
Forest products .... amet 15,717 14,337 19.186 20,307 31,683 34,794 | 56,961 55,661 | 69,104 71,155 ted until May 31, when the carriers are 
Grain and products 7 31,200 26,664 | 29,176 27,107 36.706 36,915 | 40,370 38,033 35,731 | 39,452 required to publish single rates not higher 
PRUNE a ce cigdcdunaceioarsacesaemers eal | mened 15,034 | 12,287 | 16.203 | 16,195 19499 | 19,402 | 22.482 | 23,576 | 23,604; 23,593 ||| than those in effect Feb. 21, 1932. which 
Merchandise, less than carloads w+» | 154.976 | 152,825 | 186,489 185,343 | 225.423 | 222,357 | 254,916 | 245,263 | 267,142) 266,159 |I|Gate precedes the original surcharges in 
sree een aU, Aes ata ahs anegenaNseBePaWuee (Fel> 0 sees 2,249 2.480 2.183 2,981 5.569 6,184 | 10,505 9,254 11,124 | 11,888 Hl ot s ‘ orig ‘ g 
BRISBOTIBMOOUS coco ccs cc ctscsecnccesocsetcsceccce sof essere 161.953 149,362 192.535 186,842 283.574 286,005 | 378,302 355,576 407,208 418,962 | ‘in ae the Combiiaianoe 
ceints— | | siane issio} as ex- 
Rattle ANA CA]VES.......ceresevecsersoceces 190 177 147 198 188 206 241 | 235 224 211 242 tended its original order, containing cer- 
Nn ae ees aR eRe ORE HE be = ia 354 = bem <= Ta } = at = eM tain exceptions over which litigation now 
COs 10 BIBT ci os eo 60cseesnes ‘ iS 6 | ‘ 3 64 |[ is pending. In North Carolina, t 
Wheat, primary market +++++,. thousands of bushels. . 3,606 3.168 1,900 2,253 2013! 3971 5,407 | 3 076 2,594 4,860 5,347 Canstna me South Daktta ensamaons al 
Wooi, total, Boston.............. thousands of pounds. . _ 491 419 3,415 550 506 2.997 2,745 3,185 2,738 4,340 4,875 eee . i. . 





ECISIONS in railway rate and finance cases have been handed down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as follows: 


ONgdness to that company for advances for capi- 


tal purposes. 
‘NG. 9838 -Authority granted to the Rock 
Island, Arkansas & Louisiana Railroad Com- 
pany to issue not qxcesting Oe, —_— 
mortgage gold bonds to be delivered a ot 
joan an car to the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company in satisfaction of a 
like amount of indebtedness for advances made 


by it for capital purposes 
No. 9852.—Upon application, approval of a 
loan of $325,000 to the Akron, Canton & 


Youngstown Railway Company from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation denied 

No. 9874.—Authority granted (1) to issue $1, 
061.000 of first lien and refunding gold mort- 
sage bonds, Series A, to be offered at par to 
holders of applicant’s first mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds. maturing April 1, 1933, in part 
payment of such bonds, and (2) in addition 
th o to procure the authentication and de- 
liv of $1,591,500 of first lien and refunding 
gold mortgage bonds, Series A. $1,061,000 
thereof in respect of the re sment of said 
first mortgage bonds and $530,500 thereof in 
reimbursement of the applicant’s treasury for 
additions and betterments 

No. 9543.—Certificate issued (1) permitting 
the Atchison Tupeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company and the Western Pacific Railroad 
Ccempany to abandon operation in passenger 
service of certain railroad and ferry facilities 
between Oakland and San Francisco, all in 
Contra Costa, Alameda, and San Francisco 
ccunties, Calif.. and requiring those carriers 
to operate. in lieu thereof, by jointly using 
certain railroad and ferry facilities of the 
Southern Pacific Company; and (2) authoriz- 














ing the Western Pacific Railroad Company to 


construct a certain connecting track 512 feet 
long 

F. D. No. 8751.—Southern Pacific Company 
Bends: Order of April 16, 1931, 170 I. C. C 
649, as modified by orders of July 25, 1932, 187 
I. C. C. 139, and Jan. 27, 1933, 189 I. C. C 
further modified so as to permit (1) the sub- 
stitution of the applicant's uncapitalized in- 
vestment in certain floating equipment, 
the extent of $5,500,342.35, for a like amount 








to 


of capital expenditures submitted as a part 
of the basis for the 1e of $50,000,000 of 50- 
year 415 per cent gold bonds, and (2) the 
pledge and repledge, as collateral security for 
short-term notes, of $4 000 of Morgan's 





Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Com- 
peny. main line, first mortgage 7 per cent 
Texas 
andria 





Railroad & Steamship Company 
extension, first mortgage 6 per 















bonds and $1,494,000 of Morgan's Louisiana & 
" Alex- 
cent 





bonds Conditions prescribed. 

F. D. No. 9878 tlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company: Author granted to procure au- 
thentication and delivery of not exceeding 

42.000 of Series A 4 per cent general uni- 
fied mortgage 50-year gold bonds in reimburse- 
ment for capital expenditures 

Examiners’ Proposed Reports 

No. 25325._-Absorption of drayage and truck- 
ing che s by St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company, Missouri Pacific Ra ad Company 





and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
way Company Schedules inaugurating 
pick-up and delivery 


free 





Rail- 


terminal services on car- 


load, and less-carload freight aggregating 6,006 
pounds or more per car, at common points, as 
modified by schedules under suspension found 


not inlawtul in cé 
pended schedule 


rtain re 


found not 


spect but 


suUSs- 


justified and or- 


dered canceled without prejudice to the filing 


of new 
ings herein 

No. 23514 
ville & N 


chedules in conformity with the 
Proceedings discontinued 
Hall Construction Co. v 


ashville Railroad 





find- 


Louis- 
Upon further hear- 


ing rates on coal from certain mines in Ala- 


Condition of Tr ‘rasury Day by Day as She 





ceececces ‘0% $ 





Corporation Control 


the surcharges have been denied. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 





‘Rate Agreements Among Ocean Lines 


Is Changed in Kansas 


Securities and Publie Utilities 


Commissions Are Merged 


Topeka, Kan.—The Public Utilities Com- 
mission and the State Securities Depart- 
ment have been consolidated and desig- 
nated as the State Corporation Commis- 
sion, which will exercise jurisdiction over 
public utilities and administer the “blue 


sky” law. 


Homer Hoch, former Representative in 
Congress, has been appointed by Governor 
as chairman of 
Jesse W. Greenleaf, 
chairman of the Public Service Commis- 
Ernest R. Blincoe 


Landon 
mission. 


sion, and 


the new Com- 
former 


as Associate Commissioners. 


Chairman Hoch on April 1 made public 
an order of the Commission revoking an 
recently 
and Frank A. McMullan, members of the 
former Public Service Commission, fixing 
a rate of 35 cents per 1,000 cubic feet for 
gas purchased by distributing companies 


order 


issued by 


Thurman 


from the Cities Service Gas Co. 


The former Commission previously had 
fixed a rate of 30 cents, which was held 
by a three-judge Federal court to be con-.! 
announced | 
that an appeal will be taken to the Su- 
of the United States, 
that in the meantime the Commission will 
consider its power to fix an interim rate 
The 35-cent 
issued 


fiscatory. 


preme Court 


between 30 
the 


rate of 


349, | 


bama 


Attapulgus 
retion 
I. C. C. 507 
No. 24881 


Norfolk Southern Railroad 
from points in eastern North Carolina to cer- 
tain destinations north of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi River, and in Kentucky 
unreasonable, 
future prescribed. 
weights and charges for the use of refrigerator 


found 
for the 


cars found 


hied on pas 


No, 25340 
timore 
meats 
York, N. Y 
the same 


No 
cago 
bituminous 
Centerville 
Missouri 
Minnesota 
indicated 
future 

No 


Iowa, 


ritory and 


taking Birmingham 
points taking differentials over that group to 


awarded 


& Ohio 
in carloads 


rates, 
able rates prescribed 


found 


Montana 


Chairman 


and 
old 


found 
Previous 


Ga., 


Carolina 


and a 


not unreasonable 
t shipments 


Hoch 


40 cents. 
Commission 
without legal notice, Mr. Hoch said. 


group 


was 





rates 


Shippers Association v 
Rates on potatoes 


reasonable 


Reparation 


Hansen Packing Company v 


Railroad: 


Baltimore, Md 


coal 
(Iowa) 


in carloads 
district 


Reasonable bases 


prescribed 
25184 
& Ohio Railroad 


George 


Kentucky, 


Rates 
from Butte 


found unreasonable 
for the future. 
25268.—-Old King Coal Company v 
Burilngton & Quincy Railroad’ Rates on 
to destinations 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, and 


unreasonable to the extent 


Thompson \ 
Rates on horses and mules, 
in straight or mixed carloads, from points in 
1, South Dakota 
and Wyoming, to destinations in O..cial Ter- 
unreasonable 


North Dekots 


found 


on 


Mont., to 


and points taking _ 
Reason- | 


from mine 


of rates for 


Baltir 


Reasonable rates prescribed for the future 


reparation 


March 30 


$856.294.49 


1 


4 


994,414.84 
672,209.56 
969.799.59 
492,709.48 
25.000.09 


506 948,329.60 


SEOUME ov Wop 059s ae ocak (ae Roane aad enre st $511,466,029.08 


{ Expenditures 
General expenditures 
nte t on public debt 
Refunds of receipts . 
Panama Canal 

All other 


$2 









Total 
Public 
Reconst 
Balance 


deot expenattures 
ruction Finance Corporation 
today 


Total 


of credits (deduct). Counter 





3,963,980.71 


232,706.83 

71,355.75 
161,117.23 
562,199.45 


$4,991,359.97 
2 





33,5332 


795,230.50 


503.445,916.61 
$511 466,039.08 


entry (deduct) 


awarded 


March 31 

$911.833.19 

2.380.299 88 
802,296.21 
569,007.60 





$4,663,436. 86 
503,445,916.51 


$508,109,353.49 


$6 .826,138.90 
1,264,421.25 
7,092,316.90 

492,926 ,476.44 


$508, 109,352.49 





$5,179,790.48 


492,926 ,476.44 


$498, 106,266.92 


$5,609,467.00 
199,325.40 
183,031.78 
4,159.69 
*319,033.83 
$5,676.950.04 
1,337,793.25 
3,760,950.48 


487,330,573.15 





$498, 106,266.92 


were named 


and 


basis 
Present estimated 


frosted 


Chi- 


As Announced by the Shipping Board 


The promulgation of regulations to gov- , Use of Carrier's Warehouse Space: 


ern the form and manner in which car- | 


Proposed 


the 


riers’ schedules of rates and other infor- 
mation required by the new Intercoastal | 
Shipping Act, 1933, shall be published, filed | 
and posted was considered April 4 by the | 
United States Shipping Board. 
regnlations, 


| cartage company. Use of space in the carrier's 
Board an-| 


nounced, were sent to all known carriers 


ter for 


Hill 


1916 
April 4: 


were approved by 


filed 


which may be affected by the new statute, | 
as well as to the shippers’ organizations | 
and port interests which have expressed 
to the Board interest in the subject mat- 
comment. | 
The Board contemplates if possible to 
prescribe regulations at an early date, and 
will send copies of the proposed regula- | 
tions to all interested persons making re- 
quest of the Board therefor. 
Agreements Approved 
The following agreements 


ance with Section 15 of the Shipping Act of 
the Shipping Board | 


in compli- 


Gulf Ports to Australia and New Zealand: 


2225—Gulf Pacific Line with Transatlantic 


ot 


Angeles 


2255—Arrow 
Kisen Kaisha 


Steamship Company: 
arrangement covering shipments from United | 
States Gulf ports of call of Gulf Pacific Line 
to New Zealand and Australian ports of call | 
Steamship Company, 
with transhipment at San Francisco or Los} 
Harbor. 
be absorbed by the carriers. 
, is to cancel and supersede Agreement No. 1592, 
approved by the Board Aug. 26. 1931 

United States Atlantic Coast to Orient: 

Line with ‘“K" 


Transatlantic 


Covers through 


billing 


Cost of transhipment is to 
This agreement 


This 


Line, Kawasaki 
agreement provides 
| through billing arrangement covering ship- | 


for 


; ments from United States Atlantic coast ports 


‘ot call 


and | Francisco. 


the carriers 





de- 
Bal- 


New 


Pacific Coast to Baltic 


Ports: 


Lower Duties Ordered 
On Some Farm Implements 


of Arrow Line to the Orient, 
transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor 


or San 


unreasonable. Repa- 2266—Panama Mail Steamship Company with 
report herein 176! Gdynia-America Line: Arrangement covers 
through shipments of general cargo from 


United States Pacific terminal ports of call of 
Panama Mail Steamship Company to specified 
Baltic ports, with transhipment at New York. | 
Transhipment expenses are to be absorbed by 


The Tariff Commission announced April 
that the President has issued a procla- | 


mation decreasing duties on hay forks and 


s in 


in 
on other 


the 


nore 


and 





6,590,590.3: 
1,080,424.71 
1,642,172.83 





$9.882,.981.15 


Ps] 


487,330,573.15 
$497,213,554.20 


$7,618,356.00 
1,409,152.90 
520,518.35 
7,907.19 
*302,127.88 


$9,253,805.66 
1,164,939.75 


8,206 480.47 
478, 588,328.42 


$497, 213,554.30 


shovels, spades, scoops, 
scythes, sickles, grass 
knives. 


»wn in Condensed 


April 4 
$828,396.38 
3,889,012.38 

559,486.92 

817,287.02 


$6,094, 182.70 
22,960.00 
478,588,328.42 
$484,705.471.12 


$8 483,478.20 
$00,586.79 
75,988.25 
9,312.87 
798,015.25 


'$10,267,381.36 
532,891.25 
7,983.830.66 
465.921.367.85 





$484,705,471.12 


forks, 


hoes, 


four-tined manure forks from 8 cents each 
and 45 per centum ad valorem to 4 cents | 
each and 22! per centum ad valorem, and 
agricultural 
rakes from 30 per centum ad valorem to/| 
15 per centum ad valorem, as specified in| 
its report on agricultural hand tools. 
change was made in the rates of duty on| 


and 


No 


drainage tools, 


hooks, and corn 
The changes in duties become ef- 
fective May 3, 1933. 


Form 


April 5 


$1 .178,612.11 








467,625.37 
2.749,591.78 


$8,094,055.16 


100,126,000.00 | 
465,921,367.85 | 


$574,141,423.01 


$10,045,571.07 


“€12,421,404.33 


1,924,671.75 
1,197,775.41 


1,775,933.52 
166,833.94 
24,461.88 
408 603.92 





558,597 ,571.52 


$574,141,423.01 


| with transhipment at New York. 


Ltd.., | 


with | 


|has issued an order (No. 25135, Part 13) 
directing the carriers to make the sur- 
charges effective May 1 on intrastate traf- 
fic in West Virginia. 


Loans Granted States 
For Relief Purposes 


2273—Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Com- 
pany with Cadillac Cartage Company Ar- } 
rangement covers use by Cadillac Cartage Com- 
pany of such space in the warehouses of the 
Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company at | 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Detroit as may be nec- 
essary to accommodate shipments tendered to | 
the carrier by the cartage company and freight 
transported by the carrier for delivery to the | 


Funds Awarded Under Terms 
Of Reconstruction Act 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has announced new loans for emere 
gency relief and for self-liquidating proj- 
ects as follows: 


warehouses is to be subject to the supervision 
and regulation of the carrier and is to be such 
as not in any way to interfere with the use 
of the warehouses by the carrier in handling 
other shipments. The agreement is for the 
duration of the season of navigation for the 
year 1933 and may be terminated by either 
party upon 15 days’ written notice. 
Approved April 6 

Puerto Rico to Havre: 

The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company with United States Lines Company 
(United States Lines): Covers through billing 
arrangement covering shipments of citrus fruit 
end pineapples from Puerto Rico to Havre 


April 1 
Texas: For relief in 244 political subdi- 
visions, $1,427,406. Previous loans for varie 
ous political subdivisions, $5,513,089. 
April 3 
Illinois: For relief in Cook County and 
44 other counties, $3,725,000. Previous loans 
for various political subdivisions, $44,- 
738,621. 
Alabama: 
| $25,000. 





For relief in three counties, 
Previous ioans for various politi- 


| * i | cal subdivisions, $3,322,493. 
Output of Soft Coal Kentucky: For relief in Kenton County, 


$28,900. Previous loans for various politi- 
cal subdivisions, $5,172,859. 

Minnesota: For relief in Ramsey 
County, $81,524. Previous loans for various 
political subdivisions, $2,155,592. 

New Mexico: For relief in 31 counties, 
$14,800. Previous loans for various -politi- 
cal subdivisions, $302,138. 

Washington: For relief in Benton 
County, $2,247. Previous loans for various 
political subdivisions, $4,738,483. 

April 5 

West Virginia: For relief in Tyler 
County, $6,300. Previous loans for various 
political subdivisions, $3,305,328. 

April 6 

California: For relief in Riverside 
| County, $15,000. Previous loans for various 
| political subdivisions, $6,956,557. 

Montana: For relief in two counties, 
$8,550. Previous loans for various political 
subdivisions, $2,058,535. 

North Dakota: For relief in four coun- 
ties, $6,960. Previous loans for various 


Is Slightly Reduced 


Production Found 


To Be Higher for Week | 


Production of bituminous coal showed 
| little change in the week ended March 25, 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, has announced. The total output 
is. estimated at 5,100,000 net tons, a de- 
| crease of 23,000 tons, or 0.4 per cent, from 
|the preceding week. Production in the 
| corresponding week of 1932 amounted to 
7,260,000 tons. 


Anthracite production in Pennsylvania 
during the week ended March 25 is es- 
timated at 998,000 net tons, an increase 
of 69,000 tons, or 7.4 per cent, over the 
| preceding week. Production of anthracite 


| Anthracite 





| in the corresponding week of 1932) political subdivisions, $458,869. 
| amounted to 1,060,000 tons. 
The total production of beehive coke ees a ace ea 


during the week of March 25 is estimated 
at 19,600 net tons.. This is in comparison 
with 21,000 tons in the preceding week, 
and 16,600 tons in the corresponding week 
of 1932. | 

Stocks of bituminous coal in the hands | 
of industrial consumers declined in Feb- 
|ruary, and on March 1 stood at 20,245,000 
tons. Compared with a month ago, this isa 
decrease of 1,800,000 tons, or 8.2 per cent. 
Reduced stocks were reported by all of the 
principal classes of consumers, but the 
heaviest withdrawals occurred at the steel 
works and miscellaneous manufacturing 
plants (other industrials), which show de- | 
| clines of 12.3 per cent and 11.3 per cent, 
| respectively. | 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Wash- 


KEEPING THE STOCKHOLDERS AND 
THE PUBLIC INFORMED 


A news letter 
from the 


President 


LET’ 








R from the President 
is sent at regular intervals to 


| ington March 25, 1933. SEALED BIDS. in > FEY r 
duplicate, will be received at the Department each stockholder of The North 


| until two o'clock p. m., April 25, 1923, and 
then publicly opened for the construction and 
equipment of the Chemistry building at How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C., in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications, copy of 
which, with proposal forms, may be had upon 
application to Chief Clerk of the Department. 
A certified check for $100 payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States will be required 
as a guaranty of the safe return of the plans 
loaned. 

Proposals will be considered only from in- 
dividuals, firms or corporations possessing sat- 
isfactory financial and technical ability, equip- 
ment and organization to insure speedy com- 
pletion of the contract, and in making awards | 
the records of bidders for expedition, satis- 
factory performance on contracts of similar 
| character and magnitude will be carefully con- 
| Sidered. The right is reserved to reject any 
|} or all bids, waive technical defects, accept 
; one part and reject the other as the interests 
| 
| 


American Company to inform him 
of the activities of the Company. 
The President’s Quarterly Letter 
also contains the Consolidated In- 
come Statement and the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet. 


Our mailing list is not restricted to 
stockholders. Anyone may have his 
name placed upon it by requesting 
“Reports to Stockholders”. Owners 
of stock standing in other names 
should ask to be added to the list 
immediately. 


The North American 


of the Government. may require. Proposals | 


Company 


60 Broadway - New York 


must be securely enveloped, marked “Proposal 
for the construction and equipment of Chem- | 
| istry building, Howard University,” and be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary 
ington, D. C. 
Secretary. 


of Interior, Wash- 
JOHN H, EDWARDS, Assistant 
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Federal Analysis 
Of Manufacturing 
By Chain Stores 


Why They Make Their Own | 
Products Is Shown in) 
Study of Retailers by | 


The Trade Commission 


of the Department of Commerce. 


sources. 
end on the same day, but in the main, 
for the same period. 

In order to Simplify comparison 
business indicators and to compare 


Manufacturing of their own products by 
chain stores “has produced no marked and 
unmistakable improvement” in their earn- | 
ings, the Federal Trade Commission con- 
cludes in its study of production activities 
of chains. 

The conclusion was presented in a report 
entitled “Chain Store Manufacturing,” 
sent to the Senate April 5, the thirteenth 
oi a series covering chain stores. | 

The six kinds of business in which the 
largest number of manufacturing chains is 
found are drugs, confectionery, men’s 
ready-to-wear, men’s and women’s shoes, 
grocery and meat, and grocery. 

Three types of relationship between 
manufacturing and retail operations are 
to be found among manufacturing chain- 
store companies: (1) Those engaged pri- | 
marily in manufacturing, secondarily in 
retailing; (2) those which are primarily | 
retailers but manufacture to a limited ex- | 
tent; and (3) those which are completely 
integrated concerns selling in their stores | 
only what their factories produce and dis- 
tributing by that means their total factory 
output. 

Manufacturing Chains 

More than 70 per cent of the sales of | 
manufacturing chains is represented by | 
goods of their own manufacture in seven 
kinds of business, namely, confectionery, 
men’s shoes, men’s ready-to-wear, women’s 
shoes, hats and caps, men’s and women’s 
shoes, and women’s accessories. In no 
other lines of business do chains manu- 
facture more than one-third of the mer- 
chandise they sell, according to the re- 
turns. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the manu- 
facturing chains report that they own pri- 
vate brands for the sale of their merchan- 
dise, while only 20 per cent of the non- 
manufacturing chains own such brands. 
It is estimated that 32 per cent of the total 
sales of the manufacturing chains is rep- 
resented. by sales under chain brands, while 
7 per cent of the sales of nonmanufactur- 
ing chains is made up of private brand 
merchandise. Eighty-four per cent of the 
total private brand sales of the reporting 
chains is made by chains which also en- 
gage in manufacturing. | 

Private Brands Handled 

A similarity of reasons for handling pri- 
vate brands and for manufacturing is re- 
ported. The most frequently reported rea- | 
sons for and advantages oft chain manu-| 
facturing as well as private brands are | 
those having to do with quality. Of 76) 
manufacturing chains explaining why they | 
engage in manufacture, 43 assign reasons 
that fall in this classification. 
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Activity in Italian industry 
slightly after the first of February and, | 
Obtaining their merchandise at lower | while sentiment remains fairly optimistic, | 
cost is the second reason in order of fre-| there has been some disappointment over | 


subsided | 


quency; this is cited by 21 chains. Four] the lack of appreciable gain this year. 
chains say that manufacturing permits| A somewhat buoyant tone is observable | 
them to sell at lower retail prices, while | in Spanish business, but definite improve- | 
12 chains assert they can give the con-|ment is dependent on an upward trend 
sumer better value, referring to both qual-|in the heavy industries and the settle- 
ity and price, on goods of their own man-| ment of agricultural difficulties in Anda- 
ufacture. | lusia. 

When private brand commodities are di-| Hungarian foreign trade durifig January 
vided into (1) those manufactured by| had a small favorable balance as against 
chains, and (2) those purchased by chains, | an adverse balance last year, owing to re- 
the former show a distinctly higher av-/| striction of imports; actual barter is tend- 





The figures from which the charts are made are 
| obtained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
| The actual week for all items does not always 


which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


Commerce and Industry Abroad 


Trends Reported by American Representatives Abroad 
to the Department of Commerce 








WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


indicated. 


it is a comparison 


between different 
Statistical series 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 Chart Legends: 
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pean countries granting government guar- 
antee of exports to foreign countries. 
While the guarantees apply generally, gost 
of the amount placed at the disposal of 


| Czechoslovakian exporters relates to busi- 


ness done with Soviet Russia. 





Austrian Conversion Rate 
Effective March 30, 1933, as a result of 
an increase in the conversion rate of the 
gold crown from 1.44 to 1.80 Austrian 
schillings, duties on all imports into Aus- 
tria will be increased by one-fourth. It 


/is understood that by this increase, recog- | 





erage mark-up than the latter, the Com- 
mission said. 
Analysis of Profit 
For 73 items is shown an average 
mark-up on private-brand merchandise 
manufactured by the chains of 29.4 per 


cent of the selling price and on 100 com- | 


parable private-brand items purchased by 
them of 22.1 per cent. 

Seventy-six items manufactured by the 
chains carry an average mark-up of 30 
per cent, while 127 comparable items of 
Standard-brand merchandise average 19.9 
per cent mark-up. Twelve of the 15 com- 


| ing to supersede clearing arrangements 
{with foreign countries which have gen- 
erally proved unsatisfactory. 





Canadian Trade Quiet 
Although buying in the Union of South 
Africa remains cautious, the trade tone in 
March was generally optimistic; gold min- 
ing is the strongest element, with the agri- 
cultural situation unfavorable; exchange 


|conditions have impaired the position of | 


| the United States in South African trade. 
| Trading remains generally quiet in Can- 


|ada, except for seasonal gains in cer- | 


modity classifications in the former com-|("": i | 
parison show higher average mark-ups on | tain cnt sae se ae | 
the chain-manufactured merchandise, and | °°Mtracts in March were only slightly 
all but one of the 16 commodit: -«_| larger than in February; the curtailment | 
y classifi anak “cl 
cations in the latter show higher average | of employment at the ee of March 
mark-ups on the chain-manufactured | W@S less noteworthy than a year ago; 
merchandise. wheat prices averaged slightly higher last 
“The Commission,” said a summary of Week. | 
the report, “finds that apparently the ad- 7 
vantage in terms of return on business Conditions in Far East 
investment lies more often with the non-| Merchandise demand in India is slack 
manufacturing chains, but that, in view|and exchange uncertainty continues to, 
of the character of the data upon which| handicap American lines; February ex- 
this conclusion is based and the many/ ports were slightly larger than last year. 
factors other than manufacturing that en- Although basic conditions in the Philip- 
ter into the results, the only conclusion pine Islands are unchanged, there has | 
that can safely be drawn is that the man-| been a further curtailment in sales of im- 
ufacturing activity of chains has produced ported merchandise. 
no marked and unmistakable improvement Employment conditions in Australia, es- 
in their rate of earnings on investment.” | pecially New South Wales, are better than 





{nition is given to the actual depreciation 
of the schilling in Austria. | 





Swiss Radio Quotas 

The Swiss government has fixed a quota 
|of 50,000 kilos on imports of radios from | 
| the United States during 1933. This action | 
| fcllows the establishment of import quota 
{restrictions on radios from all sources on | 
| Jan. 1, 1933, and the increase in the Swiss | 
import duty on all radios from 60 to 200 
|francs per 100 kilos to be effective from 
| April 1, 1933. | 





British Iron and Steel 


Centralized control of Britain’s iron and 
steel industry, with elimination of re- 


|dundant and obsolete plants and modern-.| way is not likely to undertake any further 


ization of remaining units, is said to have 
been suggested to the Import Duties Ad- 


visory Committee by the National Com- electric will be used instead. 


A moderate extension of the upward 
trend in business occurred in the week 
ended April 1. Production was higher, 
both in the lighter lines of manufacturing 


To Aid Spring Planting 
|The plan calls for a thorough reorgani- 
zation of this basic industry of Great [Continued from Page 1.] 
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these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for | 
convenience as a base period the weekly average of each 
series for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 

The weekly average for this period is ex- 
pressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week E 
is calculated as a percentage of this average. 
the item for any particular week is greater than the | 
average for the years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an 
index number of more than 100; if the value is less than | : 

the average the index numbers is less than 100. Latest | 900,000,000 between the highest and lowest 
data plotted on the chart below are for the week ended 
April 1, where available. 


Thus, when 
Estimates of the annual national in- 
|} come during the last five years vary $5,- 


| estimate for 1928 and $21,000,000,000 be- 
|tween the two extremes for 1931, it is | 
|shown in reports received by the De- | 
partment of Commerce. 

Between 1929 and 1933 the yearly in- | 
| come of this counfry declined more than 
| one-half, according to the figures of the 
| National Industrial Conference Board, one | 
| of the unofficial agencies whose estimates 
| have been received by the Department. 
| There is a difference of $45,200,000,000 be- 
| tween the 1929 and 1932 estimates of this 
| Board. 

The highest estimate of the national | 
|income made during the last five years | 


1932 o-0-0-0-0-0 1933 ——— 
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|is that of Morris A. Copeland of the} 
| University of Michigan, who placed the| 
| total fore 1929 at $92,900,000,000. The 
smallest total is $37,500,000,000, Brad- 
street’s estimate for 1932. 

At the present time the Economic Re- 
search Division of the Department is mak- 
ing an analysis to be completed this year 
| of the national income for 1929, 1930, and 
1931. This survey was requested by a 
Senate resolution of June 8, 1932. It is 





‘Plans to Reorganize 
Missouri Pacific Line | 


|Panel of Trustees Submitted 
For Courts by the I. C. C. 


| Following the receipt of notice that the 
Mssouri Pacific Railroad proposed to effect | 
;}a reorganization under the provisions of | 
the new bankruptcy law, the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission announced its des- 
ignation of a panel of trustees from which 
Federal courts shall select one or more 
; trustees to handle railroad properties in 
|the process of reorganization. 
| The Commission also advised the Fed- 
eral District Court at St. Louis, Mo., where 
| the Missouri Pacific petition was filed, that 
the Commission considers the maximum 
| compensation for trustees of the Missouri 
| Pacific should not exceed $25,000 a year. 

In addition to a petition by the Missouri 
Pacific, separate petitions were filed for! 
its subsidiaries—the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico Railway and the International- 
Great Northern Railroad. 

The Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 
| way has filed a petition for reorganization 
in the Federal court at Cleveland, Ohio. 
| The panel named by the Commission 
| includes the following: L. W. Baldwin, St. 
Louis, president of the Missouri Pacific; C. 


filed with the Philippine Public Service |B. Ames, Oklahoma City, president of the 
|Amercan Petroleum Institute; James C. 


Coramissions, according to e report to the | Davis, Des Moines, former Director Gen- 
Commerce Department's Finance Divison | eral of Railroads; R. C. Fulbright, Hous- 


from Manila, | ton, Texas, counsel for the National Indus- 

The one telephone, two ice plants, seven | ttial Traffic League; James A. Reed, Kan- 
electric plants, and 17 of the 24 land motor | a Mo., former United States Sena- 
| transportation companies all showed prof- | vo an Saar, Ee, Seer 


member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
‘its for the year. The net profit reported/sion; F. F. Faville, Des Moines, Iowa; 


|by the telephone company amounted to|Chester I. Long, Wichita, Kans.; C. H. 
| 635,060 pesos, that of the largest ice plant | Moses, Little Rock, Ark.; Earl F. Nelson, 
| 307,664 pesos, and that of the largest elec-| St. Louis; Guy A. Thompson, St. Louis; 
|tric plant 2,631,236 pesos. The largest|George C. Wilson, St. Louis; William L. 
| transportation company reported a profit | Day, Cleveland; James R. Garfield, Cleve- 


}of 95,138 pesos. \land; James R. Stewart, Akron, Ohio. 
(The Philippine peso is equivalent to jiieicieaddeeiae tes 
50 cents,,U. S.) 

rk _______ Federal Loans Granted 


mittee for the Iron and Steel 





Good Year for Utilities 
In Philippine Islands 


That certain Philippine public utilities 
enjoyed a good year during 1932 is indi- 
cated by reports of operating companies 











Industry. 


Britain, with emphasis on control of pro- 
duction and technical efficiency. Control | 
of sales in both domestic and foreign mar- 
kets is also reported planned. 


the Washington office. Other regional 
offices have advanced money as follows: 

Memphis, serving five States, $2,563,- 
493.68 to 45,204 farmers. 

Dallas, serving three States, $1,593,705.88 
Dutch Railroads Dieselized = aa : ; 4 

The Netherlands Railways have laced | 4mneapolis, serving nine and parts of 
orders for 40 Diesel-electric og con- | two Other States, $711,728.84 to 5,735 





| farmers. 


|new Census Bureau 


Upward Trend in Current Business 
Stimulated by Seasonal Demands 


| Sisting of three coaches each, the total 
| length of each train being about 60 meters. 
It is believed in railway circles in The 
Netherlands that The Netherlands Rail- 


electrification development in the near fu- | 
|ture, and that the new type of Diesel 





{recent rise in the business statistics still 
| has some distance to carry before reach- 
| ing the level prevailing prior to the bank- | 
ing holidays. 

Prices were easier during the past week, 


| farmers. 


St. Louis, serving six and one-half States, 
$576,293.25 to 8,610 farmers. 
Salt Lake City, serving four and parts 
of two other States, $103,442.31 to 1,083 





Dr. C. W. Warburton, in charge of the 
Crop Production Loan Office, reports that 
all regional offices estimate a material in- 
crease over last year in the number of 
applications received and loans granted. 





Film Control in Germany | 
That the present German government | 
intends to take a more active interest in 
film matters than its predecessor is indi- 
cated by a recent announcement that a 
motion-picture section would constitute a 
part of the newly organized Ministry for 
Public Information. Four other sections 


Extent of Manufacturing 


|last year, and easier money is benefitting 


Of 1,068 chain-store companies in 26) the real estate market. Imports of several | 
kinds of business which furnished infor- | commodities into French Indo-China have 
mation on the question of manufacturing, | improved, although automobile sales have 
162 reported that they manufactured part | declined after a temporary gain early in 
of the goods sold by them in their stores| the year; the rice market continues firm, | 
in the year 1930. These 162 manufactur-| with mills overcrowded owing to heavy 
ing chains operated 32,127 stores at the! March contracts. 
end of that year and made sales during 
the year of $2,490,262,300, of which $349,- , i 
950,600 is the estimated retail value of the! Japan's trelon trade returns .for the! 
goods manufactured by them. While these | frst two months of this year indicate an 
162 chains comprise 15.2 per cent of th | adverse balance of about $26,230,000, an 
total number of chains reporting, the | increase of 27 per cent over the import- 
stores operated by them comprise 60.4 per | e;cess for the corresponding period in 1932. 


cent of the total number of stores and} gecline in exports is primarily responsi- 
their sales are 57.9 per cent of the total | » P y po 


sales of $4,304,009,600 of the 1,068 chains |“ fr the larger unfavorable trade bal 
reporting. 

The retail sales in 1930 of goods manu- 
factured by these chains amounted to ap- 
proximately $350,000,000, equivalent to 14.1 | 








Peruvian Ad Valorem Tax 
The Peruvian law of Jan. 30, requiring 


per cent of the total retail sales of the | 
162 manufacturing chains and to 8.1 per | 
cent of the total sales of the 1,068 chains 
reporting. Seventy-five, or a little less | 
than one-half of the manufacturing 
chains, produce less than 25 per cent of 


that Peruvian Consuls collect an addi- 
tional tax of 1 per cent ad valorem on 
all shipments to Peru without exception, | 
is to become effective on May 1, 1933, | 
under a Peruvian decree of March 25.) 
This will make a total fee of 6 per cent ad 


the merchandise they sell, 14 of them | valorem collected in the country of origin, 
manufacture from 25 to 50 per cent, and | 0" shipments to Peru, whether by freight 
73. or 45 per cent of the total number, | Parcel post. 

manufacture from 50 to'100 per cent of 
the goods sold in their stores. 


Poland Aids Construction 
—_— A relief plan designed to aid building 
* {and construction throughout the country 
Loans Granted Railways | has been prepared by the Polish govern- 
1 ; jment for submission to Parliament. The 
By Credit Corporation |plan is based on the revised and approved | 
Loans aggregating $62,314,518 had been | findings of the building committee of the 
made or authorized March 31 by the Rail-| Council of Ministers created for this pur- | 
road Credit Corporation to railroads to} pose last year and will consist in part of 
meet their fixed interest obligations, ac-| financial aid for building already started | 
cording to the monthly report of the Cor-| but not yet finished, and in part of special | 


poration, filed April 4 with the Interstate! credits granted for the construction of | 
Commerce Commission. 


Of that amount, $56,322,706 represented 
loans actually outstanding, $1,246,312 had | | 
been repaid, leaving a balance of $4,745,500; Under a recent law, the Czechoslovakian | 
to which the Corporation is committed. government has extended the government | 

Reported rate increases, under Ex Parte guarantee of approximately $18,000,000 for | 


| buildings of brick or wood. 





Czechoslovakian Export Credit 


103, according to the report, totaled $65,- | export credits granted by Czechoslovakian | 

935,866 for the 13 months ended Jan. 31.! exporters to. foreign governments or for- 

1933, and amounted to $4,310,157 in Jan- | eign public corporations until July 24, 1933, 

uary. Czechoslovakia is one of the many Euro- 
4 


which have been stimulated by seasonal 
demands and also in the heavy industries, 
according to the weekly summary of do- 


|mestic business conditions just issued by 


the Department of Commerce which fol- 
lows in full text: 


Retail trade picked up, and demand 


| broadened somewhat. Activity in the steel 


industry improved, the first gain since 
|early February. Automobile schedules 
were further expanded. Marketings of 
agricultural products increased. For the 
week ended March 25, the trend of most 
of the production statistics was toward 
higher levels, and the New York Times 
composite business index advanced 5 per 
cent. 


















following the recent gains and Fisher’s in addition to the film section, will com- 
wholesale price index dropped from 56.6 | Prise the ministry. These are radio, press, 
to 56.4, which compares with the low of | theater, and public education and active 
55.0 reached a month ago. Agricultural | Propaganda. The new minnistry will take 
and nonagricultural prices were off frac- | an active interest not only in licenses, 
tionally. | taxes, or concessions, but also as regards 

The Federal reserve statement revealed | Cultural and artistic aspects. (Depart- 


with reserve bank credit outstanding re- 
|duced and money in circulation again 
sharply lower. Business failures increased, 
although remaining well below the corre: | 
sponding period of the past three years. | 
Money rates declined. Security prices | 
moved lower, with both bond and stock 
averages ldsing most of the gains of two 





Associated Gas 


and Electric 


|a further easing of the banking situation, | ment of Commerce.) | 


§$Average same week 


three years (1930-1932)=100. ||Revised series, Buffalo has been excluded from the total. {Actual 


figure—not an index, 














Automobile, electric power, petro- | weeks ago. Further progress was made in| 
leum, and lumber output increased, and | the reopening of banks, but the closed in- | 
the gain in freight-car loadings was in ex- | stitutions remain an important retarding Co 
cess of the usual seasonal movement. The | influence. mpa ny 
—_——_———— . + 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weekly average 1923-25100) 
Apr. Mar. Mar. Apr. Mar. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar 
1 25 18 2 26 19 4 28 5 29 | 
General Business: 1933 1933 1933 1932 1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930) 
| +Composite Index—New York Times...... ... 504 47.9 60.2 60.5 61.4 802 788 96.5 93.6 | 
;+Composite Index—Business Week........ 47.5 *474 55.6 56.8 57.6 79.7 81.4 96.0 930} 
Production and Distribution: ae | 
Bituminous coal production (da. av.).... 49.9 *50.1 60.4 71.1 75.7 73.0 73.5 83.5 &72} 
Construction contracts awarded 37 States } 
TMS. sae ee 6 eee BSR S Aes Caak i 6 ed ~ See 5. Wee eee Tree. Meere te or 
}Cattle receipts ....cceceesceeeersesesccres 60.1 *56.0 46 : 62.7 59.5 62.3 65.2 76.3 4 70.9 
1}Cotton receipts .......ccccsccccsccccesers 45.8 41.5 28 63.5 66.3 58.1 33.1 52.3 3 38.8 | 
nl TA Sa ep *.. 846 82.5 888 90.9 923 100.8 101.4 102.5 103.4 | 61 Broadway, New York City 
Freight-car loadings .......+eee+. . 496 469 56.8 58.5 61.0 759 77.1 94.7 92.3) 
| Hog receipts .........0. 59.9 62.4 54.5 58.7 63.0 649 67.9 726 75.7 807) 
|} §Lumber production ........... oon oe 4G... Bos S11 ne ; ; can 
Petroleum production (da. av.) «+» 108.0 102.1 103.4 103.8 103.6 108.1 109.2 121.5 120.7 | 
Steel ingot production ..........cccecees «+. 18.4 19:7 30.3 31.6 32.9 68.4 72.4 98.7 100.0 
Wheat receipts ...........ccesscccvcccsens 45.3 39.8 23.9 28.3 25.3 35.2 49.9 68.0 38.7 32.6 | 
Wholesale Prices : ae 
Fisher’s Index (1926=100) DIVIDEND NOTICE 
| All commodities (120) ......cccseccccecees 56.6 561 62.9 63.1 61.3 753 756 908 90.4) ~—~---— - — 
Agricultural products (30) ..... 40.9 39.9 458 462 46.1 662 664 958 95.1 
Nonagricultural products (90) . rs : - . = 1 66.0 66.2 77.6 783 886 S85 
Copper, electrolytic ............ 37. 3$ 42.0 42.0 42.0 69.6 71.0 129.0 129.0! 
Cotton, middling, New York’... 23:9 243 232 243 25.4 386 40.1 61.0 983 PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 
|} Iron and steel, composite .......... 68.5 68.5 72.0 72.0 71.4 765 766 83.5 843 
| Wheat, No. 2 red, Kansas City....1.....): 38.8 388 37.2 36.4 40.3 558 543 79.1 77.5 DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Finance: Bats 
Bank debits outside N. Y. C. (da. av.).... .. ... 59.6 63.1 68.6 100.3 89.8 138.4 115.0 Common Stock Dividend No. 69 
Bank loans (F. R. member banks i . 90.6 89.8 99.1 123.1 123.8 135.3 135.1 A regular quarterly cash dividend 
Bond prices (da. av) . 83.6 84.9 84.9 87.5 89.7 90.5 107.2 107.5 106.5 106.9 for the three months’ period end- 
Business failures ..... 107.4 96.6 93.6 149.9 154.3 174.0 134.9 160.7 123.6 131.9 ing March 31, 1933, equal ta 2% ‘ 
| {Federal reserve ratio .. 57.8 55.5 49.1 70.9 70.6 70.00 835 85.4 79.8 41.8 of its par value (being at the rate 
Interest rates: A of 8% per annum), will be paid 
Call money (da. BV.) .....cssceccesscees 70.8 75.9 106.2 60.6 60.6 60.6 364 36.4 97.0 93.9 upon the Common Capital Stock 
Time money (GA. AV.) ....;,.cccsececsess 59.0 62.9 88.7 686 709 79.1 45.7 45.7 97.1 97.1 a this Company by check on 
Money in circulation (da. AV.) ....sesses: 131.3 136.8 1495 112.6 113.2 114.0 95.5 943 93.5 92.8 April 15, 1933, to shareholders of 
Net demand deposits ... as ‘ -. 90.6 89.8 91.0 113.8 113.3 110.4 199.3 record at the close of business on 
Stock prices (GA. AV.) ......ssseeeeeeerees 54.0 56.1 594 67.3 71.7 173.7 158.3 165.8 245.1 241.0 March 31, 1933. The Transfer 
Time deposits ........ soe eee eee 125.3 125.2 125.4 160.9 160.5 156.3 156.3 Books will not be closed. 
*Revised. j;Computed normal=100. iWeekly average 1928-1930=100. 


D. H. Foore, Secretary-Treasures 
San Francisco, California. 





BANKING 


the only comprehensive attempt to check 
the national income ever made by any 
governmental agency with the exception 


of a study in 1926 by the Federal Trade | 


Commission, which, however, did not have 
available adequate data. 

Most of the estimates of national in- 
come for the last few years have been 
based on the survey made by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, which 


| placed the total income in 1928 at $89,400,- 


000,000. This figure includes $5,300,000,- 
000 of imputed income from rental values 
of homes occupied by owners and other 
similar items. 

The estimates of the yearly income for 
1928 range from $82,400,000,000 to $89,400,- 
000,000. For 1929 the estimates vary from 


| $85,200,000,000 to $92,900,000,000. 


In 1930 the totals ranged from $66,000,- 
000,000 to $85,400,000,000. The highest to- 
tal computed for 1931 is $73,000,000,000 and 
the lowest is $52,000,000,000. Preliminary 
estimates for 1932 place the national re- 
ceipts at from $37,500,000,000 to $55,000,- 
000,000. 


Federal Statistics 


The one governmentai agency included 
among the sources of income figures, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, gives 
the national income for the last four years 
in billions as follows: 1929, 90.5; 1930, 81; 
1931, 67; 1932, 55. 

Just what items should be included as 
income sources has been the subject of 
much discussion by economists, and poli- 
cies in this regard have received careful 
consideration tn the present governmental 
study. It will have available a number of 
tabulations which 
have not been available in previous an- 
alyses. 

The Department is being assisted in its 
research by the National Bureau of Eco- 
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The National Income Is Reduced Rate Difficulties 
By One-half in Last Four Years 


Over Tennessee 


Department of Commerce Compiling New Estimates Based | slaty 1 
On More Complete Data Utilities Services 


| State Commission Asserts 
| General Reduction of 25 
| Per Cent Would Bank- 


rupt Systems 


Nashville, Tenn.—A general reduction of 
| 25 per cent in public utility rates in Ten- 
|nessee “would result in the bankruptcy of 
every utility company in the State,” it was 
| declared by the Railroad and Public Utili- 
| ties Commission in a report to the Legis- 
|lature in response to a House resolution 
| calling on the Commission to take steps 
toward making such a reduction. 

| As to railroad rates, the Commission said 
that six companies operating in Tennessee 
|failed last year to meet interest charges 
|and another did not meet operating .ex- 
|penses, which situation was submitted as 
|“concrete proof of the crippled financial 
|condition of the railroads serving Ten<- 
nessee.” 

The Commision declared that the con- 
clusion of the House that utility rates have 
not been reduced “is based upon a false 
| assumption of facts.” Reductions ordered 
by the Commission since 1930, it was 
|stated, have amounted to upward of 
$1,000,000. 

“As a matter of fact,” the report said, 
“the electric rates in Tennessee are at this 
|time lower than they were in 1913. If 
the monthly bill of any consumer of elec- 
| tric energy is now higher than formerly, 
it is necessarily due to increased use.” 





nomic Research, the nongovernmental 
agency which conducted the last compre- 
| hensive work on the subject. Supplemen- 
|tary data is also being supplied by the 
|'Treasury and other Government departe 
‘ments which have such information. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1932 


7 86TH ANNUAL REPORT of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 


covering operations for the year 


1932, will be formally presented to 


the stockholders at the annual meeting on April 11th, 1933. The report 
shows that although total operating revenues, the lowest since 1911, de- 
clined over $116,000,000, or 26%, as compared with 1931, the Company 
earned a net income of $13,573,536. This was equivalent to 2.06% upon 


the outstanding capital stock at the 


close of the year as compared with 


2.97% upon the amount outstanding at the close of 1931. Net income 
per share (par $50.) was $1.03, as compared with $1.49 in 1931. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Torat Oreratinc Revenues were........ 
Tora Oreratinc Expenses were......... 


Leavinc Net Revenuz of........e0e00 
Taxes amounted to 





Equipment, Jomt Facrrry Rents, etc., amounted to. . 
Lgavinc Net Ranway Operatinc Income of 
Income FROM INVESTMENTS AND Oruer Sources amounted to 46,599,391 


Maxinc Gross Income of 


Rentat Paw Leasep Lines, Interest ON Funpep Dest AND 


Oruex CHanczs amounted 


Leavine Net Income (Equal to 2.06% of Capital Stock) .. $ 13,573,536 
A dividend of 1%, amounting to $6, 


March 15, 1933, and charged against 


FINANCE 


The Company met its maturing obliga- 
tions including $5,800,000 Equipment Trust 
Certificates. To enable the Company to 
continue at a reasonable rate work on its 
improvement program, and thus help to 
relieve unemployment, $27,500,000 was 
borrowed from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Arrangements were made to 
borrow $2,000,000 more, when required, 
to build 1285 improved type steel box cars, 
now under construction at the Company's 
shops. 

The net increase in the investment in 
road and equipment for the entire Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System was $25,536,414. 


OPERATING RATIO 


How effectively the railroad met the 
decline in business during the year by re- 
ducing expenses is indicated by the ratio - 
of operating expenses to operating revenues 
which was 72.6%, the lowest of any year 
since the war, except 1929, which was only 
one-half point lower. Total operating rev- 
enues in 1932 decreased 52% compared 
with 1929. Operating expenses were re- 
duced 51.6% compared with 1929. 


BETTER TRAIN SERVICE 


To meet the changing travel habits of 
the public and provide maximum comfort 
and convenience in facilities and service, 
quicker and more accommodating through 
schedules have been provided between 
New York and Chicago, St. Louis, Toledo, 
Detroit and intermediate points previously 
served only by local trains. The BROAD- 
WAY LIMITED now makes the trip be- 
tween New York and Chicago in 18 hours. 
On Al other trains extra fares have been 
discontinued, making both coach and Pull- 
man travel more economical. Sleeping car 
service between New England and the 
West has been increased. Dining cars have 
been equipped with continous cooling and 
airconditioning apparatus and in hot 
weather; parlor, sleeping and coach cars 
are now pre-cooled at important terminals. 

Faster and more flexible freight service 
has been installed between Pittsburgh and 
New England and between the latter and 
the South, West and the Delmarva Pen- 
insula. Store door collection and delivery 
of less than carload freight has been estab- 
lished experimentally at many places and 
will be extended as conditions warrant. 


ELECTRIFICATION 


Electric passenger train service between 
New York and Philadelphia was established 
on January 16, 1933. This service, with the 
electrified operation already installed be- 


* 


* 


Comparison with 1931 






1932 Increase or Decrease 

i achacbun bn $331,393,458 D$116,696,821 
pakaen 242,011,603 D 110,854,328 
- $ 89,381,855 D$ 5,842,493 

‘asunaee + 28,231,430 1,738,307 
+++ __ 12,018,387 D__ 2,180,418 

stat Waiahe: tele $ 49,132,038  D$ 1,923,768 
D__ 1,485,942 

see teeeeeeees $ 95,731,429 D$ 3,409,710 
saiah ate Asal 82,157,893 I _ 2,958,252 
D$ 6,367,962 


583,848, was paid to stockholders on 
net income for 1932. 


tween Philadelphia and Wilmin: , Del., 
completes the first unit of the pany’s 
long distance electrification project, which 
will eventually include both passenger and 
freight train operation between New York 
and Washington. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad System now 
has 392 miles of line and 1,287 miles of 
track electrified, including the Long Island 
Railroad, the New York-Wilmington serv- 
ice and all the suburban lines in the Phil- 
adelphia district. 


PROGRESS ON OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 


Sufficient facilities were installed to 
permit operation of the New York- 
Washington trains through the new West 
Philadelphia terminal on March 12, 1933, 
when the old West Philadelphia Station 
was abandoned. Progress continued on the 
Company's other major improvement pro- 
jects, including those at Newark, N. J., 
Baltimore,Md., Chicago, Ill., Cincinnati, O., 
and at many other places on the System 
where important additions and better- 
ments have been undertaken. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


With certain modifications the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approved on July 
13, 1932, the Four-System Plan for consoli- 
dating railroads in the east (excluding New 
England) and gradual grouping of the rail- 
roads allocated to the four systems will be 
effected as general business conditions 
permit. 

Meanwhile, negotiations were concluded 
for the unification of operations of the West 
Jersey and Seashere Railroad controlled by 
the Pennsylvania and the Atlantic City 
Railroad controlled by the Reading with 
a view to eliminating losses due both to 
duplication of services and facilities and 
to the increased diversion of the traffic of 
these railroads to highway vehicles. Under 
the unification agreement, which is subject 
to the approval of the InterstateCommerce 
Commission, the Pennsylvania will own 
two-thirds and the Reading one-third of 
the stock in the operating company. 


STOCKHOLDERS 


Ownership of the capital stock of the 
Company on December 31, 1932, Was more 
widespread than ever before, the number 
of shareholders on that date being 250,506, 
an increase during the year of 4,997. 
large investment represented by the stock 
and other outstanding securities of the 
Company together with the interest of the 
employes and the public are regarded by 
the Management as a responsibility com- 
manding its utmost efforts. 


Achievement of the results recorded above, notwithstanding extremely 
adverse business conditions, reflects outstanding credit upon the officers 


and employes. The stockholders and 


bondholders can cooperate with them 


in a most effective way and promote our mutual interests by continuing 
their own efforts to secure additional passenger and freight traffic for the 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 4th, 1933 


W. W. ATTERBURY, 
President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries More Passengers, Hauls More Freight, Than Any Other Railroad in America 


SHIP AND TRAVEL 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA 





Stockholders may obtain copies of the Annual Report from 


J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Phi 


Iphia, Pa. 































































































































































INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 12. Annual Index-Digest 
published separately after March of each year. 
Rag paper edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, 


$15.00. 
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Problems of Truck Transport 


in Interstate Traffic. . . . . 





Policies of Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania for Preservation of Balance in 
Freight Competition with Railroads 





By CLYDE L. KING 


Chairman, Public Service Commision, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ANY RAILROADS have escaped bank- 
M ruptcy only because of loans from the 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
reports of current operation indicate that the 
amount available to railroads to meet fixed 
charges this year will be even less than last 
year. 

Almost 750,000 railroad employes have lost 
their jobs during the past three years. Hold- 
ers of railroad securities have seen their an- 
nual income reduced by more than a billion 
dollars. Steel workers and others formerly 
engaged in manufacturing railroad equipment 
are effected by the reduction of two billion 
dollars in annual operating expenses. Taxes 
from railroads have declined more than a 
hundred million dollars. 

There is a real danger that the transporta- 
tion system upon which our industries de- 
pend will either be in part destroyed or will 
continue to exist only through assessments 
upon the taxpayers. 

+ + 

A large part of this current loss of revenues 
is due to the reduced need for transportation 
because of the present depression; but that 
is not the sole cause.. The rapid growth in 
better highways and the development of mo- 
tor trucks has made possible another means 
of transportation. 

Until the last few years, the highways were 
used only for local deliveries,. or transporta- 
tion of a kind which the railroads could not 
conveniently furnish. Present business con- 
ditions have encouraged shippers to use 
trucking serVice for transportation of a kind 
formerly handled by rail. 

Liberal credit terms to purchasers of trucks, 
low wages to truck drivers, long hours of 
service, and a willingness to accept a mini- 
mum of profit under present conditions have 
permitted service by truck at rates which the 
railroads cannot meet and which would be 
impossible under normal business conditions. 

Scores of trucks transport property across 
the whole length of Pennsylvania every day. 
Thousands of them make daily trips between 
our industrial and business centers. 

There are more than 50,000 trucks operated 
for hire in Pennsylvania. These trucks on 
the whole perform a useful and indispensable 
service. Many of them are used principally 
in local delivery work or in short hauls to 
points not reached by rail. 

But a large number are in active competi- 
tion with rail’ service. The regulatory prob- 
lem before the country is to keep the best 
in both rail carriers and trucks. 

The State Public Service Commission is 
now engaged in an effort to keep a proper 
balance in this competition. The jurisdiction 
of the Commission is obtained by the fact 
that no person may lawfully begin to furnish 
service as a common carrier without the ap- 
proval of the Commission. . 

Because of the twilight zone existing be- 
tween common carriers and private carriers, 
and because the effect of transportation by 
common carriers does not differ from that 
by contract carriers, a bill has been intro- 
duced in the present session of the Legisla- 
ture providing for a somewhat similar re- 
quirement in the case of private carriers 

+ + 


Bills have been introduced in Congress pro- 
viding for regulation of interstate trucking. 
This regulation is at least as important as 
the regulation of transportation between 
points within a State 

Many persons engaged in trucking in Penn- 
sylvania are not within the jurisdiction of 
the State Commission. A few have been au- 
thorized to furnish such service, but thou- 
sands of trucks are operated by common car- 
riers who have not applied for nor received 
the required certificate of public convenience. 
Some of these did not realize that they were 
common carriers, and others did not know of 
the statutory requirement. 

The State Commission has not ordered im- 
mediate discontinuance of service by the 
thousands of common carriers who have be- 
gun to operate without the required approval. 
This is partly because it lacks the personnel 
necessary to secure the evidence, upon which 
its orders must be based; partly because many 
of the carriers are furnishing a necessary 
service to which approval would have been 
given if requested: and partly because cer- 
tain investments have been made and busi- 
ness practicesgestablished on the basis of 
truck service, and the Commission did not 
feel that sudden diSturbance of those prac- 
tices was in the public interest. 

Therefore, the Commission is now offering 
an opportunity to those now lawfully operat- 
ing to make application for the necessary 
approval and to prove, if possible, that the 
service they furnish is in the public interest. 
The Commission is initiating proceedings to 
force discontinuance of the service by those 
who do not apply 

More than 700 such applications have been 
filed with the Commission this year. The 
majority of these applicants desire to de- 
liver property in local or rural areas, or to 
furnish service, such as household movings, 
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Revaluing Education in Colorado 





of a kind not usually furnished by the rail- 
roads. The Commission has adopted a prac- 
tice for acting on such applications without 
the expense of a hearing where ho protest 
is filed. 

If the applicant desires to furnish a service 
which was formerly furnished ‘by rail, he 
must supply proof that approval of his appli- 
cation will be in the public interest. The 
testimony at hearirigs on such applications 
reveals the fact that merchants and manu- 
facturers, whose business would be ruined by 
discontinuance of rail service, are shipping 
goods by truck along the railroad lines be- 
cause of the present low rates and the con- 
venience of door-to-door delivery. 

+ + 

If the truckers could continue to furnish a 
cheaper and more convenient service, it might 
be desirable to encourage this form of trans- 
portation, even to the extent of permitting 
bankruptcy of certain railroads, with the ac- 
companying loss of value of railroad securi- 
ties and ruin of individual businesses which 
require rail.oad service. 

However, there is no evidence that long- 
haul trucking service can continue at the 
present rates. Where business conditions im- 
prove, drivers cannot be employed at present 
wages, and limited hours of service will un- 
doubtedly be established. 

Sixteen hours’ service for drivers is now not 
uncommon, and our records show one case 
where the driver is on duty continuously for 
twenty-two hours. Second-hand trucks can- 
not always be purchased with a ten-dollar 
down payment; and the truck manufacturers 
cannot continue the liberal credit terms to 
irresponsible persons in order to make sec- 
ond-hand sales. 

When the present conditions change, it is 
probable that the charges for trucking service 
will be too high to afford effective competi- 
tion with the railroads. The danger is that 
this remedy will come too late. 

Some of the States may rely on truck serv- 
ices, but Pennsylvania cannot, at least under 
present conditions. For we get much of our 
food from half-way across the continent, and 
our manufacturers depend for their sales on 
long hauls, as do our coal and iron industries. 

The chief field of activity of truckers has 
been the transportation of property subject 
to the higher rail rates. The loss of this reve- 
nue to the arilroads may have the effect of 
increasing the rates of goods in the lower 
classes. Such goods cannot bear the higher 
rates and may not move as they now do if 
those rates are increased. 

+ + 


The trucks cannot carry them at the lower 
rates. If the property in the higher classes 
is transferred to the trucks and the rates for 
other property must be raised to a prohibitive 
extent, the mines, quarries and farms, which 
require cheap long-distance transportation, 
will suffer even more heavily than the rail 
carriers. 

There is a place in our transportation sys- 
tem for trucking service, even between cities. 
The Reading Company has a subsidiary 
trucking corporation which has been author- 
ized to operate along its rail lines. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company has an interest 
in one company furnishing service in its ter- 
ritory, and controls another which has ap- 
plied bills-of-lading, where such service is 
more economical than the movement of par- 
tially-filled freight cars. 

Independent truckers have been authorized 
by the Commission to carry emergency ship- 
ments from practically all cities, and regular 
service over some routes has been authorized. 
Most railroad officials admit that they cannot 
compete with the trucks of the shippers for 
short distances, and the operations of com- 
mon carrier trucks in such cases no longer 
affect the situation. 

In reaching a decision in the case of any 
particular application, the Commission must 
consider the needs of the particular commu- 
nities as well as the effect upon the entire 
transportation system. 

That a competitive transportation system 
is in process of development is illustrated by 
a complaint recently filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the Southern 
Railway System by an association of truck- 
ers, for the purpose of preventing the rail- 
road company from competing with them by 
affording transportation of freight by pas- 
senger trains and door-to-door delivery at 
its regular rates, through an arrangement 
with Southeastern Express Company. 

+ + 


Even if the development of a trucking sys- 
tem competitive with the present system is 
desirable, it shotld develop in a manner 
which will be in the general public interest. 
To the best of its belief, ability and budget, 
tyat is what the Public Service Commission 
is trying to do. 

The shipper is entitled to have a transpor- 
tation system that is mobile, unified, and that 
assures the long-time solvency of the carriers 
at rates the shipper can reasonably afford 
to pay. 


or 


Critical Survey of Public School System 
By MRS. INEZ JOHNSON LEWIS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Colorado 


(THERE ARE 2,033 school districts in Colo- 
rado and 6,177 school directors. There 


are about 9.860 teachers and 314,089 school 
children in the State of Colorado 

The schools are almost exclusvely sup- 
ported by a property tax on county and 


school district property, supplemented by a 
small State fund known as the public school 
income fund, which is created from the re- 
turns from interest on a fund created from 
the sale of our public school lands. It is 
hoped that the Legislature now in session 
will pass revenue laws which will find other 
sources of revenue for the support of public 
education. 

Education is Colorado’s biggest business 
The crisis through which we are passing is 
causing an evaluation and a critical analysis 
of all social institutions. Therefore, Colo- 


rado’s schools are in the spotlight of public 
attention at this time 


The educators of our State welcome careful 
study of our school system. The people of 
the State should know more of their schools; 
know more of their defects, and of the actual 
contribution educaton makes to our citizens. 


Consideration of the cost of schools in dol- 
lars and cents and at the same time failure 
to »roperly evaluate the service the school 
renders to human beings in a democratic 
society, would be an error so momentous that 
we would not reckon the cost. A government 
of the people, for the people, and by the 
people can only exist if we maintain a free 
school system of education of the people, for 
the people, and by the people. 


Colorado believes in education. There is 
no doubt about that. She has reached a high 
degree of efficiency in her cities and towns. 
However, unfortunately at the present time 
there is a wide spread between the poorest 
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Citizens’ Information Service 


WHAT TO DO WHEN UNABLE 
TO PAY INCOME TAX 


Means Provided by Government to Accomodate Taxpayer Who Is 
Without Ready Cash to Meet Obligation 





By P, R. BALDRIDGE 
Special Deputy Commissioner, United States Bureau of Internal Revenue 


OW ABOUT the man who is unable to pay his income tax? 
After the bank moratorium in early March many taxpayers found them- 
selves without ready cash to meet payments on their taxes when the extra 
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. R. Baldri 
oo be made to the tax. 


period of grace expired March 31. 

What is ahead—jail or fine? 

It is assumed that the majority of persons from whom 
returns were due have at least filed their returns with the 
collector of internal revenue, even though no payment ac- 
companied them. Any taxpayer who has not filed a return 
is delinquent in that respect, unless he has secured an 
extension of time or makes his return on a fiscal year basis. 

The Revenue Act of 1932 provides that in case of any 
failure to make and file a return within the time specified, 
25 per cent of the tax shall be added to the amount except 
that when it is shown that failure to file was due to reason- 
able cause and no willful neglect, no such addition shall 


Mere inability to pay the tax, or at least, the first quarterly installment, is 
not considered reasonable cause for failure to make ard file a return. 

Under section 3186 of the Revised Statutes, passed July 13, 1866, the Govern- 
ment is entitled to a lien against property of persons, failing to pay taxes. 
Section 3187 provides the procedure to be followed in collecting such taxes. 

If the taxpayer finds he is unable to make payment at once, he should dis- 
cuss the matter frankly with his local collector and it may be possible to work 
out some way by which the taxpayer can file a surety bond or other agreement. 
This will enable the collector to exercise leniency. ° 

When it is found impossible to make collection in full, part payments may 


be accepted. 


Collection may be forced by warrants of distraint. Issuance of such warrants 
is not uncommon, the number in the hands of collectors’ field forces for collection 
having increased from 15,532 on June 30, 1931, to 21,056 a year later. 

Your Government is not heartless in Insisting that its taxes be paid. The 
1866 law, still in effect, protects from seizure school books, wearing apparel, 
arms for personal use, one cow, two hogs, five sheep and the wool thereof, 
necessary food for such livestock, fuel worth $25, provisions worth $50, house- 
hold furniture up to $300, and books, tools or implements of a trade or pro- 
fession up to $100. The act provides that three disinterested householders of 
the vicinity shall appraise and set apart to the owner the amount of property 


declared to be exempt. 


The situation at this time in respect to unacceptable checks is not so bad as 
might be expected. In only two or three collection districts out of a total of 64 
has the number of dishonored checks been extremely large. 

In all of the districts the dishonored checks are being replaced rapidly by 
good remittances. In many sections it appears that taxpayers withdrew large 


sums of money from the banks before they were closed. For 


at reason such 


taxpayers made the original payment in cash or substituted cash for checks 
that failed to clear. On the whole the conditions in this regard are satisfactory, 
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Overcrowded Field of Insurance 


Need to Restrict Companies and Agents 
By HOWARD P. DUNHAM 


Commissioner of Insurance, State of Connecticut 
ro ARE too many insurance compa- 


nies and too many insurance agents 


in the imsurance business. The time 
may come. although it hardly seems pos- 
sible, whem the number of insurance com- 


panies will be insufficient to take care of 
the needs of the country and its people; 
but every person who has even the slightest 
understanding of the insurance business 
knows that there are far tco many compa- 
nies for the available insurance business. 

The result is that there is a made scramble 
for premiums on the part of many compa- 
nies. The evils that flow from this situa- 
tion have been apparent for years. Com- 
petition has always been considered healthy, 
but excessive competitiveness is bound to be 
disastrous to all concerned, including the 
public. 

Companies and agents have solemnly 
drawn up codes of ethics and have just as 
solemnly pledged themselves to observe 
them, only to forget all their pledges under 
pressure of terrific competition. Under the 
circumstances, is it any wonder that rate- 
cutting, rebating and similar evils have 
flourished like the green bay tree? 

Is it any wonder that the rules of sound 
underwriting are so often more honored in 
the breach than in the observance? It goes 
far to explain why agents and brokers have 
been so successful in playing one company 
against the other, to their own profit, if not 
to the profit of the companies or the as- 
sured. 

The banking business is now paying a 
great price for too much competition. Must 
the insurance business go through the same 
disastrous experience? 

The solution to the insurance problem of 
too much competition is the same solution 
that is being applied to the banking prob- 
lem. The crying need is for fewer and bet- 
ter companies, just as the crying need in 
the banking business is now generally ad- 
mitted to be fewer and better banks. 
and the best schools of the State. 

The great gap between the educational} 
opportunity of many of our country and city 
children should be closed. Defects which af- 
fect Colorado’s school system can be remedied 
by thoughtful, careful and just legislation. 

There is not only a wide gap in the effi- 
ciency of Colorado's schools, but also a great 
difference in the abilities of districts to sup- 
port schools. Colorado needs a new taxing 
system. It is possible to have better educa- 
tion at reduced cost to the home owner. 

The district system is antiquated and does 
not meet the needs of modern society. It is 
partly responsible for the discrepancy and 
inefficiency of many of our small schools. 
Many children in isolated parts of the State 
will pay a terrific price in future happiness 
and welfare if Colorado fails to correct cer- 
tain defects in some of the laws that control 
schools at the present time. 

It has been sajd that America’s ideal of 
free and universal education is America’s 
greatest gift to the people of the earth. It 
is now generally recognized that failure to 
give education its rightful place in a demo- 
cratic government would be disastrous and 
far-reaching in its effects. A well-informed 
citizenry is the only basis upon which a free 
government can survive. 

Education is Colorado’s biggest business. 
Colorado must love and protect her schools 
for the sake of her children and future 
citizens. 





How are we to achieve that state of fewer 
and better companies? Nearly four years 
of economic depression have taken a heavy 
toll of insurance companies. Many com- 
panies that came into being during the 
golden era that ended with the crash of 1929 
have departed, fortunately with little or no 
loss to the insuring public, and many more 
will vanish in the next few years through 
merger, consolidation and liquidation. 


We need not shed any tears over their 
passing. What should concern us now is 
the question of another influx of new com- 
panies when prosperity returns. 


- 

To insist that it will be difficult to or- 
ganize new insurance companies in the fu- 
ture is to reveal a lamentable lack of un- 
derstanding and knowledge of human na- 
ture. There will always be those willing to 
promote companies at great profit to them- 
selves and men and women who will listen 
to their smooth and unctuous stories of 
golden harvests to be reaped in the insur- 
ance business. 


With full realization of the difficulties 
which such a course will entail, I believe 
the supervisory authorities should adopt a 
program of restriction designed to prevent 
the launching of needless insurance com- 
panies, 


The Comptroller of Currency at Wash- 
ington and the bank commissioners of the 
various States can and do refuse to issue 
charters to organizers of a bank when they 
believe the territory the proposed bank is 
intended to serve is already adequately 
served by existing bank or banks. While 
the insurance problem is nct entirely anal- 
ogous, I feel that the insurance commis- 
sioners should be actuated by the same de- 
sire to discourage the launching of needless 
companies. 


The most effective way of restricting com- 
panies is through the cooperation of the 
insurance commissioners. Unless hey act 
together little can be accomplished, for if 
the promoters of a company fail to get a 
charter in one State they will seek one in 
another State. 


It should be made ertremely difficult to 
organize insurance companies. If the in- 
surance commissioners in influencing their 
legislatures stand together we shall not 
have a repetition of the svock-jobbing which 
flourished in the late lamented boom era 
and which is still bedeviling the insurance 
business. ‘We shall eliminate ruinous com- 
petition and thereby aid in promoting bet- 
ter practices in the insurance business, 


We naturally hear more complaints about 
too many agents than we wear about too 
many insurance companies, It seems to me 
that the situation calls for some clear think- 
ing and straight speaking. ‘ 

Granted that there are too many insur- 
ance agents, who is responsible for the con- 
dition? Certainly not the insurance com- 
missioners. Beyond seeing to it that appli- 
cants for agents’ licenses meet the require- 
ments of the insurance departments, the 
commissioners are powerless to deal with 
the would-be insurance agents. 


Restrictions of the number of ,agents was 
attempted in Oregon but the law was held 
unconstitutional. The remedy lies with the 
insurance cémpanies and no.one else. When 
the companies decide to get along with less 
agents, there will be less agents, and not 
until then. 


JAMES K. POLK 


; President of the United States 1845-1849 
“Under no other system of government has reason 


been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 
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Revocable Parole of Criminal 
as Incentive to Reform . .« .» 





Restoration of Wrongdoer to Society as Well 
as Punishment and Redress for Offense De- 
scribed as Objective of Penal System 





By EDWARD J. FAGAN 


Parole Commissioner, 


OCIETY has since early times not only 
feared the criminal but marked him for 
future identification. The stocks, the pil- 

lory, the branding, the. prison, the lockstep, 
banishment, ticket-of-leave, and other forms 
of punishment have not solved the problem 
nor suppressed the criminal. 

Society has failed miserably in its attempt 
to make punishment fit the crime. Man’s 
conception of punishment for crime usually 
takes the form of vengeance; and man is 
always prone to give to vengeance the char- 
acter of overpayment. 

>- + 


It is generally accepted at present that the 
chief purpose of the imprisonment of law- 
breakers is the protection of ‘society against 
crime. The problem, therefore, facing a com- 
munity is to know what constitutes the best 
methods of securing a reduction of crime 
and a reformation of offenders. 

Delinquents are human beings, each having 
an immortal soul for salvation. As a rule, in 
physical appearance they differ little from 
the rest of us. 

Lombroso tried to set forth characteristics 
and earmarks that will identify the criminal; 
but it is the opinion of many that with the 
death of Lombroso have also died his doc- 
trines of criminal traits and indications. It 
is high tyme the group method of treatment 
for the criminal should be scrapped. 

Committing a man to prison is to complete 
half his journey towards reformation. Com- 
munity is concerned not so much in the 
prisoner while incarcerated, but with his fu- 
ture when he takes his place to mingle with 
the citizenship and temptations of the com- 
munity. Here is where the State parole sys- 
tem plays an important part. 

For many years, the system of parole in 
New York State was the subject of criticism 
by the general public. Release of prisoners 
on parole and the violation of parole involv- 
ing the commission of new crimes had been 
given due prominence by the public press. 

Then, too, the parcle of hardened offenders 
has likewise been ihe subject of criticism 
by police officials. These incidents, together 
with the growing urge for severer methods to 
Suppress crime, have led to demands for 
reform. 

New York State has a Parole Board entirely 
divorced from prison management, political 
affiliation and committed to the sole busi- 
ness of paroling prisoners. The parole sys- 
tem, like many devices of modern public or- 
ganization, if done with a clear vision as to 
the responsibility the State has to the pris- 
oner as well as the community, puts a heavy 
demand on those who must administer it. 

+ + 

The theory of parole as originally adopted 
sets out to continue the individual’s reforma- 
tion in the community which has originally 
begun in the prison. To apply this test to 
the individual case places upon the Board 
of Parole what is at best a difficult task. 

The great objective of the new parole sys- 
tem in New York State should be to give the 
man @ chance; then, if he does not avail 
himself of the opportunit¥, return him for 
further institutional correction. The Parole 
Board should not only retain the respect and 
confidence of the prisoner but at the same 
time retain the respect and confidence of 
the community. 

As our system of classification of prisoners 
becomes more scientific, we are almost cer- 
tain to find that there is a large class of 
prisoners who require permanent imprison- 
ment. This permanent imprisonment will 
come not only by way of severer punishment 
to habitual criminals but will cover defective 
delinquents and the feeble-minded. 

An uncertain parole is an incentive to 
reform. A sure parole has no incentive value. 
Punishment as an example to others, for 





State of New York 


the redress of the offense, and to restore 
to society, if possible, a prisoner capable of 
going straight, are the three main purposes 
of the millions which we spend on prisoners, 

A complete system requires the develop- 
ment of all three objects. The transition 
from prison to the outside world of prison 
walls never should be made without a parole 
period, not only as an aid to reform but as 
a better means of learning whether a given 
case is one for ultimate freedom, permanent 
imprisonment or permanent custodial care. 

We should do one thing or the other. The 
present “in and out” process is wasteful and 
unproductive of good results. The Parole 
Board should commence to function from the 
day the prisoner enters prison. 

+ + 


There are still many courts in this country 
dealing with offenders which make not the 
slightest pretense of classifying delinquents 
to their individual status. The defective, the 
deliberate, and the accidental offender are all 
placed in the same category and the judg- 
ment rendered accordingly. The focus of the 
treatment of the offender is centering more 
and more upon the necessity of adopting the 
best possible plan of judicial action to the 
circumstances and needs of the particular 
individual. 

It should not logically follow that a prison 
sentence must necessarily be administered as 
a deterrent for the future, if, as in most 
cases, the prison sentence has done little 
in the way of complete reformation. It is 
wrong for the State to open its prison doors 
to one who has been years inside them and 
again expose him to all the difficulties and 
temptations of free modern life, without mak- 
ing any attempt to remove the cause which 
have been responsible for the crime and then 
rest satisfied simply with increasing the pen- 
alty for his legal release. 

Delinquency is scarcety ever an isolated 
act. It is nearly always an expression of 
a set of habits. Its causes lie beneath the 
surface. The nurturing of the delinquent 
ways may be furthered by the defendant’s 
physical condition or the limitations or pe- 
culiarities of his mind. 

All manner of environmentality. also play 
their part—poverty, improper parental over- 
sight, evil companions, lack of religious train- 
ing, defective education, unsuitable vocation, 
bad housing, and harmful neighborhood in- 
fluences. Several ch factors generally 
contribute to the delinquency and must be 
given due consideration if an intelligent ef- 
fort is to be made toward the elimination 
of crime and criminals. 

Among the States of our Nation, New York 
stands as the most advanced in penal and 
reformatory administration. No other State 
has been so ready to experiment with new 
ideas. Principles or movements having their 
source in other countries have frequently en- 
joyed further development in the United 
States and have become integral parts of the 
modern American methods, and the future, as 
indicated by present developments in the 
field of criminology and penology, points to 
a wider use of parole as the best means 
available for the reformation of the delin- 
quent. 

+ + 


The folly of the old method of indiscrimi- 
nate punishment, which seldom reforms and 
which has no regard for the welfare of others 
dependent upon the defendant, nor which 
seems to have no consideration for the re- 
moval of causes, cannot be accepted as the 
proper method. The economy and success 
of the parole plan and the increasing accept- 
ance of this system of reformation by the 
courts have qaemonstrated its effectiveness 
and permanency. Many examples of aston- 
ishingly successful results of parole could be 
cited in New York State. 





State Aid to Stranded Boys 





How California Deals with Itinerant Youth 
By V. KERSEY 


Superintendent of Education, State of California 


QUESTIONNAIRE was sent out by a 
committee appointed in the Department 
of Education of California to study the 
problem of the transient adolescent boy. The 
following information represents the results: 

The Southern Pacific Company reports 
that it is transporting at any one given time 
about 10,000 men and boys and has ejected 
from the trains during the month of Decem- 
ber an average of 25,000. 

The average age of* these men is from 18 
to 30 years. Approximately 20 per cent are 
under 20 years of age while some are as 
young as 14 years. 

The secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association at Berkeley reports an esti- 
mate of 10 boys arriving each*day of an 
age between 14 and 20 years. These boys 
have no money. They are given beds and 
some food. 

The probation officer of San Luis Obispo 
County reports 52 boys arrived during the 
past six months of an age between 14 and 19 
years, a few younger. These boys have no 
clothing, no relations, no money and no work. 
The city and county gives them food and 
temporary shelter. 

The secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in San Francisco reports 
that resident and transient boys of 18 years 
and under are referred to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association for housing only: The 
accommodations are the same as those of- 
fered any boy at the Young Men's Christian 
Association. 

No recreational program is offered except 
the swimming pool. The Community Chest 
allows 35 cents a bed for this service. The 
Y. M. C. A. is housing an average of 20 boys 
18 years of age and under per night with 
an average number of five new cases each 
day. 

There are four shelter camps around San 
Francisco with 500 beds each. The Adjust- 
ment Bureau gives the boys two meal tickets 
each day of 15 and 25 cents on cafeteria, 
meal and housing tickets which must be 
renewed each day. 


The Chief Probation Officer of Los Angeles 


County reports concerning boys who are not 
merely transients but boys who are in 
trouble. The ages 15, 16 and 17 years pre- 
sent most of the delinquencies. More than 
50 per cent of these boys had a previous 
criminal record of burglary, petty theft, 
drunkenness or auto theft. 

There has been established in Los Angeles 
County a forestry camp to which boys are 
committed in lieu of sending them to the 
Preston School of Industry. Here the boys 
are given board and room and permitted to 
earn 50 cents a day to pay their trans- 
portation home. There have been 125 boys 
in the camp. 


The camp has been in existence for one 
year. It cost $25,000 to operate it to July 1, 
1932, and $13,000 since July 1, 1932. These 
sums include capital outlay for buildings and 
equipment. 

This is only an experiment and does not 
at all handle the problem, as the police de- 
partment is “floating” from 50 to 75 boys 
out of Los Angeles every week: 


The Community Boy’s Lodge in Los An- 
geles has a capacity of 50 boys. The boys 
who are living at the lodge at the present 
time come from 48 different States. This 
lodge can in no way meet the demands made 
upon it. 

The vagrancy squad of the Los Angeles 
Police Department has been making an aver- 
age of 100 arrests a day since last August. 
15 per cent of these arrests are bOéys under 
the age of 18 years. 

During the year 1932 there were 1,489 ap- 
plicants for the facilities of the Community 
Boy’s Lodge; 450 of these came from the 
police department; 
last year and of this number 81 were Cali- 
fornia boys. 

The Cutting Bill which at the present time 
is being considered by the United States 
Senate, is believed to offer a sound solu- 
tion to this problem of transient adolescent 
boys. This bill, if approved, will’ stop the 
passing of children from one community 
to another and keep them in one locality 
long enough for them to be taken care of. 


1,124 boys were served ‘ 


